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ever  made  on 
Cbicaqo' 
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TAX  LIENS 
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POST 


The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  co-operation  with  the  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  Study,  brings  you  a  survey  of  Brand  Pref¬ 
erences  and  Buying  Habits  in  the  GREATER  CHICAGO  AREA 
.  .  .  biggest  market  ever  covered  by  well-known  report. 


WHAT  IT  IS 

Consumar  AnalYSts  is  ♦Ha  broadast.  most  comprahansivt 
turvay  avar  eompllad  to  ravaal  tha  product  usa.  brand 
pralarancas,  amploymant  data,  and  qanaral  housahold 
composition  of  CHicaqoans. 

WHAT  PRODUCTS  ARE  COVERED 

This  (S  tha  most  complata,  wida-ranqa  covaraqa  of 
products  avar  prasantad  in  any  brand-prafaranca  survay 
of  Ckicaqo.  Includas  160  paqas  of  information-pacliad 
tablas. 

WHAT  MARKETS  ARE  COVERED 

Tha  consolidatad  rasults  book  anablas  you  to  compara 
for  tha  first  tima,  tha  qraat  Chicago  markafs  brand 
prafarancas  and  buying  habits  with  20  othar  markats 
across  tha  nation. 

YOU  CAN  GET  THE  DATA  YOU  WANT 

Just  call  your  Chicago  Daily  Nows  raprasantativa  or 
writa  Consumar  Analysis  Oapartmant  at  tha  Chicago 
Daily  Naws.  Tha  information  you  naad  is  raady  and 
waiting  for  your  raquast. 


Now  . . .  for  the  first  time: 


CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 
SURVEY  ON 

CHICAGO 


ICMA 


i  ANCAM 
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If'hy  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 


The  world'famous  performance  of  Scott  News'  Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its  many 
paper  Equipment  originates  at  the  design  features  of  advance  design  and  construction.  The 

boards,  and  continues  through  every  stage  of  manu'  fully  counter'balanced  cylinders,  over'sized  journals, 
facture.  The  resulting,  over-all  superiority  of  Scott  mounted  in  large  roller  bearings  close  to  the  body 
units  comes  from  constant,  painstaking  attention  to  of  these  cylinders,  provide  maximum  rigidity — plus 
every  detail  involved  in  these  four,  broad  con'  a  specially  designed  lubricating  system,  insuring 

siderations  of  design  and  manufacture:  smooth,  trouble'free  extra'high  speed  press  opera' 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed  tion;  the  over'all  symmetry  of  design  and  dynamic 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use  balancing  of  rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  economi'  smooth,  effortless  operation,  at  highest  speeds — and 

cal  operation  and  maintenance  you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required,  for  "SCOTT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  newspaper 

continuous,  unfailing  service.  equipment. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  SCOTT  printing  units. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  ~  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC, 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


5  54-2 A 
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While  the  nation’s  harried, 

about-to-be-married 

No.  1  glamour  girl* 

tried  to  give  photographers  the  slip. 

United  Press  Newspictures’ 

Joseph  J.  Gazdak  made  this  shot. 

‘Mitrilyn  Monroe,  of  c-our.'ie. 


Los  Angeles  Grocers 


FIRST  WHERE  IT  COUNTS  THE  MOST 


FIRST  WITH  THE 
FOOD  RETAILER 


Reporters^  Paradise 

To  THE  Editor:  Ever  since 
Chautauqua  began  back  in  the 
Summer  of  1874  it  has  made  the 
front  pages  of  American  news¬ 
papers  because  it  seemed  that 
each  July  and  August  some  na- 
tionally-significant  event  of  per¬ 
sonage  was  on  the  Chautauqua 
program. 

In  1875  President  Grant  visit¬ 
ed  the  lakeside  Sunday  School 
teacher  training  center  and  was 
presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  which  he  accepted  in 
reverent  silence.  In  1936  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  delivered  his 
famous,  “I  Hate  War”  speech 
from  the  Chautauqua  Amphi¬ 
theater. 

Today  Chautauqua  still  main¬ 
tains  its  religious  program  but 
has  added  Broadway  plays,  op¬ 
eras  in  English,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  summer  school  courses, 
an  Art  Center,  24  symphony 
concerts,  lectures  on  a  score  or 
more  subjects,  the  latest  travel 
and  documentary  films,  plus 
every  summer  snort  and  activ¬ 
ity  that  one  expects  at  a  sum¬ 
mer  resort. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Chau¬ 
tauqua  is  a  reporter’s  paradise. 
The  entire  Chautauqua  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  12.000  people  that 
you  can  find  on  the  tree-shaded 
grounds  .  .  .  360  acres  with  a 
mile  of  lakefront  .  .  .  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  surrounding  fence 
to  hold  everything  until  the  re¬ 
porter  is  ready  to  work  on  his 
story.  Eveiwbody  talks  to  every¬ 
body  else  .  .  .  celebrity  or  “com¬ 
moner.”  In  fact,  there  are  so 
many  famous  people  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  that  if  you  stop  two 
people  one  will  firenerally  turn 
out  to  be  a  newsworthy  name. 

As  an  illustration  of  how 
easily  news  can  be  engineered  at 
Chautauqua  there  comes  to  my 
mind  a  phone  call  I  received 
from  a  photographer  from  a 
large-city  newspaper  who  want¬ 
ed  to  know  if  I  could  arrange 
to  have  him  ask  an  “Inquiring 
Reporter”  question  of  six  cele¬ 
brities,  as  well  as  take  photos 


Within  10  minutes  I  had  the 
people  he  wanted  and  he  left 
before  the  hour  was  up.  A  week 
later  he  called  again  and  wanted 
six  more  celebrities,  with,  of 
course,  another  question.  A  few 
phone  calls  did  the  trick  for 
him.  When  he  called  the  third 
time  for  six  more  I  took  care 
of  him  but  decided  that  it  was' 
enough  for  one  Summer.  But  if 
he  had  taken  photos  and  asked 
questions  every  day  he  would 
still  have  had  celebrities  to 
spare. 

A  national  news  magazine 
took  600  Leica  shots  of  just  one 
phase  of  Chautauqua  and  then 
decided  not  to  run  the  story 
because  it  seemed  incomplete! 

Oh,  yes!  There  is  a  daily 
newspaper  at  Chautauqua:  the 
Chautauquan  Daily.  It  lists  the 
and  records  the 


IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER  FIELD 

The  MiiTor-News  reaches  the  most  families 
who  have  cNIdrefl  under  17  years  of  age 


programs 
events,  carries  local  advertising, 
and  takes  a  tabloid  format  but 
is  anything  but  that  in  context 
The  circulation  is  limited  to  the 
people  on  the  Grounds. 

But  nobodv  can  describe 
Chautauqua.  It  must  be  experi¬ 
enced! 

Robert  Holder 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


The  Los  Angeles  Continuing  Home  Audit  shows  that 
69%  of  Mirror-News  reading  families  have  children 
under  1 7 — ^for  a  whopping  total  of  436,839  young¬ 
sters.  This  is  a  child-group  54.2%  larger  than  that 
of  families  reading  the  other  Los  Angeles  afternoon 
newspaper. 


There  are  still  a  few  places 
within 


the  city  limits  where 
people  are  not  connected  to  the 
sewer.  —  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald. 


Blank  ha.s  four  children  by 
a  precious  marriage.  —  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  State  Times. 


319,636*  copies  a  day — 
that's  a  new  all-time  circula¬ 
tion  high  for  The  Mirror-News. 
And,  The  Mirror-News  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  the  largest 
afternoon  newspaper  home- 
delivered  circulation  in  the 
entire  WestI 

(*6  months  ending  AAarch  31, 
1956,  os  filed  with  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to 
audit.) 


Latest  Media  Records  figures 
show  that  The  Mirror-News  is 
first  in  the  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  afternoon  newspaper 
field  in  the  important  RETAIL 
FOOD  classification.  For  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year.  The 
Mirror-News  led  the  second 
paper  by  106,772  lines  in  this 
category. 


Try  adding  a  mid-morning 
glass  of  milk  and  a  mid-after- 
noon  glass  of  orange  juict 
and  a  snake  before  retiring.  — 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 


LOS  ANGELES 


he  Sm  to  SELL  SYRACUSE 


. . .  and  the  15-county 

SYRACUSE  MARKET 


SI.  lOWf«K>» 


Sales  management  has  ranked  Syracuse  as  the  nation's 
No.  1  Test  Market,  after  auditing  the  test  operations 
of  503  nafional  advertisers  over  a  nine-year 
period.  That's  authenlic  research.  Here's  something  j 
else  authentic:  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  j, 
100%  saturation  coverage  of  mefropolitan  / 


Syracuse  . .  plus  effective  circulation 
in  14  surrounding  counties. 


JtfHnon 


If  you  wanf  fo  sell  Syracuse  and  the  rest  of 
Central  New  York,  where  1.3  million 
people  spend  $1.9  billion  a  year  . .  . 
you  can't  buy  any  other  combination 
of  media  fhat  will  do  a  comparable  J 
job  af  a  comparable  cost.  /\ 
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These  Rules 
Never  Change 

While  times  and  customs  change,  in  both  food 
and  news,  basic  principles  endure. 

In  the  newspaper  business  contests  and  other  cir¬ 
culation  builders  are  constantly  being  developed; 
but  in  the  final  analysis  the  true  measure  of  a 
newspaper’s  worth  is  the  quality  of  the  news 
service  it  provides. 

Today’s  newspapers  bear  little  resemblance  in 
language  or  layout  to  those  of  a  hundred,  or  even 
fifty  years  ago,  but  they  are  still  guided  by  the 
basic  principle  of  giving  their  readers  accurate 
and  interesting  reports  of  the  things  in  which 
they’re  interested. 

Similarly,  in  America’s  highly  competitive  food 
business  all  kinds  of  promotional  devices  are  em¬ 
ployed  from  time  to  time  to  attract  customers  from 
one  store  to  another. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  the  final  measure 
of  a  food  merchant’s  performance  is  how  well  he 
does  his  job  of  giving  his  customers  the  most  good 
food  for  their  money. 

While  the  A£?'P  super  market  of  today  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  first  store  we  opened  in  New 
York  City  almost  a  century  ago,  we  have  never 
lost  sight  of  this  fundamental  principle. 

Today,  as  in  1859,  the  men  and  women  of  A£5*P 
are  guided  by  one  basic  rule;  “Always  do  what  is 
honest,  fair,  sincere  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
every  customer,’’ 


FOOD  ST 


I  TNDER  THE  HEADLINE,  “News  Isn’t  Colored— It’s  Just  the 
^  Paper,”  the  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin  explained:  “Reason  for 
two  pages  of  today’s  issue  being  printed  on  peach-colored  paper 
is  the  shortage  and  excessively  high  price  of  newsprint.”  .  .  . 
Earl  Williams,  Buffalo  Courier-Express  church  editor  figures 
he  is  the  only  newsman  to  own  his  own  race  horse.  i 
trotter.  .  .  .  Talbot  Harding,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  copydesk. 
is  the  subject  of  complaints  directed  to  the  Cleveland  Transit 
System  since  he  bought  a  German  Volkswagen  nine-passenger 
bus  to  haul  his  five  children.  Angry  callers  to  the  bus  lines 
demand:  “Why  won’t  that  one  bus  of  yours  stop  when  I  signal 
on  the  corner?”  Frank  Norton,  deskman,  and  Charles  A.  Lan- 
dolf,  sports  writer,  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  are  authors 
of  a  mystery  novel,  “I  Prefer  Murder”  (Graphic  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York).  .  .  .  Just  off  the  presses  of  Sage  Books.  Denver, 
is  a  selection  of  columns  by  Robert  W.  (Red)  Fenwick,  in  the 
Denver  Post.  The  book,  “Red  Fenwick’s  West:  Yesterday  and 
Today”  is  copyrighted  by  the  Post  and  the  introduction  is  by 
the  paper’s  editor-publisher.  Palmer  Hoyt.  ,  .  .  And  a  former 
Denver  Post  artist,  Herndon  Davis,  is  working  on  portraits  of 
259  Popes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  stamps  to  he  issued  by 
the  Panamanian  government.  Mr.  Davis  once  was  on  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Washington  Times-Herald,  Washington 
Daily  News,  Washington  Post,  as  well  as  the  Denver  Post. 

If  lead  is  the  bones  and  paper  is  the  skin 
then  ink  is  the  blood. 

If  ink  is  the  blood  and  lead  is  the  bones 
then  paper  is  the  skin. 

If  paper  is  the  skin  and  ink  is  the  blood 
then  lead  is  the  bones. 

If  the  public's  right  to  know  is  the  essence  of  its  words 
and  nothing  short  of  right  is  right 

Then  ink  is  the  blood  and  paper  is  tbe  skin  and  lead  is  the 
j  bones  and  it  is  a  newspaper. 

j  — Bruce  G.  Meyers 

I  Kent  State  University 

^  School  of  Journalism 

j  — City  Editor  William  Bowles,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 

won  the  top  trophy  given  by  the  rival  Grand  Rapids  Press  in  a 
I  rose  show.  .  .  .  Columnist  Dick  Barrett,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 

I  Mercury-News,  currently  is  sending  his  columns  from  Europe 
j  because  his  wife  won  a  trip  for  two  in  a  limerick  contest.  .  .  . 

I  Editor  Bert  Struby,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  predicted  a  year 
in  advance  there  would  be  no  George-Talmadge  race  for  the 
Senate.  .  .  .  Literary  Editor  Ralph  Morrissey,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  is  writing  a  book  about  the  affinity  between  pipes  and 
authors.  .  ,  .  Don  Desfor,  ex-newsman  son  of  Irving  Desfor, 
AP,  has  been  made  administrative  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Orange  Coast  College  in  California. 

Lament  of  Former  Staff  Member 

Once  a$  a  copy  boy  I  learned  it. 

’TU  a  style  rule  I  won’t  forget  soon.  l 

I  note  that  E&P  has  spurned  it,  | 

And  inserted  a  hyphen  in  Herald  Tribune. 

— Roger  J.  Herz 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  June  30,  1956 


Announcing  the  appointment  of 
The  JOHN  BUDD  Company 

as  Southern  Advertising  representative  of  the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch, 
effective  July  1,  1956,  to  handle  the  sale  of  advertising  in  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Missis' 
sippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico. 

SOUTHERN  OFFICES 

ATLANTA  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Hewell, 

Manager, 

Healey  Building, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

DALLAS  Mr.  H.  M.  Hill,  Manager, 

803  Mercantile  Bank 
Building, 

Dallas,  Texas 

NEW  ORLEANS  Mr.  Louis  R.  Garver 

Manager,  1138  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  Building, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Other  POST-DISPATCH  Offices 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  FLORIDA 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  Mr.  Leonard  Adler, 

Mr.  J.  V.  Ambrose,  Manager,  Mr.  R.  C.  Rowden,  Manager,  The  Leonard  Company, 

521  Fifth  Avenue,  1829  Tribune  Tower,  311  Lincoln  Road, 

New  York  17,  New  York  Chicago  II,  Illinois  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  A.  R.  Lerner,  Paris,  France 

WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  Inc. 

520  W.  Seventh  St.  625  Market  Street,  520  S.W.  Sixth  Ave.,  603  Stewart  Street, 

Los  Angeles  14,  San  Francisco  5,  Portland  4,  Seattle  I, 

California  California  Oregon  Washington 

ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

Circulation  Over  400,000  Daily  .  .  .  Nearly  500,000  Sunday 
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editorial 


It  Sounds  Good^  But — 


^ I'HE  new  television  program  “Press  Conference”  scheduled  to  be 
launched  July  4th  sounds  good  on  the  face  of  it,  hnt— 

It  will  glorify  newspapermen  in  their  press  conference  role  as 
interrogators  and  thev  will  be  paid  for  doing  it.  It  will  develop 
stories  for  the  next  day’s  papers,  but— 

It  shonld  not  take  newspaper  people  long  to  figure  out,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  that  the  program  will  take  the  cream  off  the 
news  and  leave  the  skimmed  milk  for  the  newspapers. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  executives  in  the  business  and  industrial 
world  to  handle  and  release  the  news  of  their  activities  in  any  way 
they  want.  It  is  their  privilege  to  time  the  relea.se  of  their  own  news 
for  when  they  feel  it  will  be  to  their  greatest  advantage. 

lint  there  is  another  area  of  important  news— probably  the  most 
important— in  the  field  of  government  w’here  we  think  the  program 
will  be  stepping  out  of  bounds.  The  rerpiirement  that  a  person  must 
have  a  worthwhile  new’s  stor\’  to  break  for  the  first  time  in  order  to 
be  featured  on  the  program  is  a  unique  but  dangerous  concept  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  government  official. 

New’s  of  government,  whether  it  is  an  important  news  break  or  a 
rim-of-the-mine  new’s  release,  tht'oreticallv  belongs  to  all  the  people 
and  shonld  be  available  to  all  media  at  the  same  time  w'ithont  any 
strings  attached.  Now  w’e  are  confronted  w’ith  the  definite  possibility 
that  the  head  of  a  government  bureau  or  department  will  hold  up  the 
release  of  important  official  news  to  get  a  TV  spot. 

Government  news  therefore  w-ill  be  presented  originally  to  the 
American  people  under  the  sponsorhip  of  an  advertiser.  Reporters 
w’ho  participate  in  the  program  for  pa\'  will  be  in  the  position  of 
helping  a  competing  medium  scoop  them  at  their  own  job. 

Woidd  any  government  official  tolerate  commercial  sponsorship 
of  his  press  conferences  in  Washington  that  are  held  in  the  ordinary 
routine  manner?  The  answ'er  is  “no”.  Would  anv  new'spaper  toler¬ 
ate  having  its  reporters  paid  an  extra  fee  to  cover  a  press  infer¬ 
ence  of  a  government  official  w'hich  shonld  be  handled  in  a  routine 
w'ay?  The  answer  again  is  “no”. 

We  think  the  entire  Washington  corps  of  correspondents,  who 
theoretically  are  “lined  up”  to  participate  in  this  TV  program  for  a 
fee,  w'ill  have  to  search  their  own  consciences  to  see  if  thev  are  not 
helping  to  change  the  whole  concept  of  the  release  of  government 
news  to  the  detriment  of  themselves  and  those  who  employ  them. 


Emphasis  on  Research 

COMPETITION  being  w'hat  it  is  we  never  expect  to  see,  and  have 
no  desire  to,  one  organization  doing  all  audience  measurement 
research  for  all  media  just  so  that  all  such  information  w'ould  be 
comparable. 

We  ean  agret^  that  such  data  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
those  who  bnv  space  and  time,  but  we  cannot  foresee  that  the  com¬ 
plicated  process  of  moving  goods  from  the  retailers  shelves  into  the 
liands  of  consumers  will  ever  be  re<luced  to  such  a  simple  formula. 

The  survey  of  media  research  appearing  in  this  issue  should 
serve  one  important  pur|wse  if  no  other.  It  should  impress  upon  all 
new'spaper  executives  that  those  who  buy  newspaper  space  today 
are  not  satisfied  merely  to  base  their  purchases  on  quantitative  cir¬ 
culation  figures  or  boastful  linage  gains.  In  the  competitive  media 
battle  newspapers  will  have  to  promote  themselves  more  and  more 
through  available  channels  and  that  promotion  shoidd  strive  to  a 
great(‘r  extent  to  tell  the  w’ho,  the  why,  the  how'  of  readership. 


A$k.  and  it  aholl  be  given  you;  *eelc, 
and  ye  »hall  find;  kntH-k.  and  it  nhall  Ite 
opened  unto  you. 

— Mattheu).  yil;  7. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate, 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
James  Wright  Brown 
President  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Treasurer 
Charles  T.  Stuart 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown.  Jr. 
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negotiations,  unions’  ultimatum  to  John 
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PROFITABLE  PERIMETFiR  —  A 
small  daily  solicits  advertising  in  near¬ 
by  towns.  Page  17. 

«  *  * 


BATTLE  OF  BERLIN— Nine  dailies 
complete  for  readers  and  advertisers 
among  the  2,500,000  people  of  West 
Berlin.  L  Page  30. 

*  *  « 

V-E  DAY  REVISITED— New  light  is 
shed  on  the  old  controversy  over  Ed 
Kennedy’s  World  War  II  surrender 
story.  Page  44. 

«  *  « 


Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Mechanical  Dept.  Flooring 

Many  newspaper  composing  r(X)in  and  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  floors  are  of  concrete  or  wood  block.  These  materials, 
particularly  cement,  seem  to  create  many  complaints  because  they 
are  hard  on  employes’  feet.  What  floor  covering  compositions  are 
recommended  to  improve  the  condition? 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members 

J  Best  floor  from  standpoint  of  durabiity,  case  on  feet,  maintenance, 
is  “Blocks-On-End”,  a  hardwood  end  grain  wood  flooring  ob¬ 
tainable  in  panels  made  as  the  name  suggests.  Only  drawback  is  a 
tendency  to  swell  and  heave  under  conditions  of  dampness. 

Cement  or  steel  floors  should  be  covered  for  reasons  of  ease  of 
cleaning,  as  well  as  ease  on  the  feet.  The  only  practical  covering  with 
which  i  am  familiar  is  what  is  called  “battleship  linoleum”,  and  actu- 
allv  is  impregnated  tar  paper.  This  material  goes  under  the  trade 
name  of  “Masti-Pave”  or  “Perma-Pave”.  It  will  stand  up  for  many 
vears  under  the  severe  abuse  given  it  in  the  composing  room. 

2  The  most  suitable  flooring  materials  for  various  newspaper 
mechanical  departments  has  been  debated  for  a  long  time  and  I 
think  there  are  still  no  widely  accepted  “best  solutions.”  The  ideal 
rc^juirement  for  mechanical  department  flooring  materials  c'onstitntes 
a  pretty  stiff  specification  when  you  consider  they  must  be  easy  to 
stand  and  walk  on;  hard  enough  to  withstand  sharp,  heavy  traffic 
such  as  composing  room  turtles,  dead  plate  dollies  in  stereo,  etc.; 
should  be  easily  cleaned  and  maintained;  should  have  non-skid 
characteristics;  in  some  departments  such  as  engraving  and  nickel 
plating  should  be  acid  resistant;  and  of  course  must  have  rea.sonablc 
working  life. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  to  the  composing  room  problem  in¬ 
volves  either  maple  or  properly  laid  blocks  on  end,  although  some 
recent  installations  report  complete  satisfaction  with  some  of  the 
later  floor  tile  materials  such  as  ‘Tuf-Tex.” 

These  same  flooring  materials  can  be  used  in  most  of  the  stereo 
o[>eration  except  around  the  metal  pots,  casting  equipment  and  areas 
where  dead  plate  dollies  are  to  be  stored  and  transported.  In  those 
areas  heavy  steel  plate  with  special  non-skid  surface  treatments  are 
usually  the  best  answer. 

The  floor  areas  around  new’spaper  presses  should  preferably  be 
heavy  gauge  steel  plate  with  special  non-skid  surface  treatment  but 
the  balance  of  the  press  operating  levels  and  reel  room  levels  can  be 
concrete  with  special  surface  hardening  treatment. 

The  engraving  and  nickel  plating  departments  should  use  acid 
resistant  tile  floors. 

Blocks  on  end,  maple,  and  some  floor  tiling  materials  have  all 
been  used  successfully  in  mailroom  areas. 


k  ‘CONTROLLED  CONFUSION’  — 
That’s  the  plan  for  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention,  while  a  GOP  spokesman 
denies  the  press  will  play  second  Addle 
to  TV.  Page  48. 

«  *  * 

TV  ‘PRESS  CONFERENCE’— Wash¬ 
ington  newsmen  will  take  part  in  a  new 
show  that  promises  a  news  break  every 
week.  Page  49. 

*  *  * 

PULITZER  PROJECT— St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  buys  an  18-acre  tract  as 

site  for  new  plant.  Page  54. 


Wood  block  is  very  jxipular  for  all  departments  but  it  must  be 
properly  maintained,  otherwise  inconvenience  and  accidents  can 
be  caused. 

Most  plants  use  specific  types  of  floors  for  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  following  seems  to  be  the  best  answer  in  my  opinion. 
For  the  Pre.ssroom— non-slip  flooring  such  as  “Algrip.” 

Stereotype— Wood  block  except  where  heavy  loads  are  trans¬ 
ported  then  use  steel  plates  imbedded  in  concrete.  These  are  callcil 
“Stel-Con”.  The  agent  for  these  plates  is  Flash  Stone  C>ompanv,  121 
N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

{Continued  on  jxige  59) 
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What 

are  you  doing 
Sunday? 


Chances  are,  come  Sunday,  you  stretch  out  for  a  leisurely  day  of  “catching 
up”  with  things.  It’s  a  great  American  tradition. 

Chances  are  good,  too,  that  you  “catch  up”  by  reading  The  New  York  Times. 
For  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  families  over  the  country, 
the  Sunday  Times  is  a  great  family  tradition. 

That’s  easy  to  understand.  We  Americans  dearly  love  a  bargain.  There  are 
few  bargains  in  reading  so  rewarding  as  the  Sunday  Times.  You  simply 
get  more  in  it  of  the  information  you  want  to  keep  up  with  this  puzzling, 
fascinating  world  we  live  in. 

You  see  here  a  group  of  men  who  help  make  the  Sunday  Times  such  a 
welcome  member  of  the  family.  They  are  men  who  know  no  Sunday.  For 
them  every  day  is  Sunday,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  men  dedicated  to 
the  ideal  of  answering  every  “why”  you  ask  about  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world  around  us. 

Putting  themselves  in  your  place,  the.se  men  know  that  in  this  complex 
and  confusing  world  the  bare  facts  of  the  news  are  too  often  meaningless. 
So  they  fill  in  what  you  need  to  know  to  understand  the  news. 

They  see  to  it  that  in  The  New  York  Time.s  Magazine  and  in  the  Review 
of  the  Week  you  get  informed  and  reliable  background  and  interpretation 
—  a  picture  of  the  world  and  its  people  that  has  dimension  and  perspective, 
meaning  and  significance.  In  the  Book  Review  and  Drama  sections  and 
in  special  supplements  you  discover  what  is  happening  in  literature  and 
the  arts  and  all  other  non-working-time  activities. 

Sunday  Editor  Lester  Markel  and  his  staff  are  part  of  a  team  of  hundreds  of 
reporters,  editors  and  correspondents  working  for  you  all  over  the  world. 
Not  only  on  Sunday,  but  every  day  of  the  week  they  produce  a  newspaper 
that  is  alert,  vigorous,  interesting,  informing,  different  from  any  other. 
They  put  more  into  The  Times.  You  get  more  out  of  The  Times. 

So  do  advertisers. 


01)^  NetiJ  JJork  0ime5 

'  ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


From  left:  Letter  Markel,  John  Deemond,  FraneU  Brown,  Daniel  Sehwarx,  Lewie  Bergman.  Photo  by  Arnold  Sewman. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


I"; 


Aronoff  ICMA  President; 
Hatton  Seminars’  Set  Up 


George  W.  Hicks,  Pittxburffh 
(Pa.)  Pout-Gazette,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident  and  James 
M.  Rankin,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Daily  Capital  and  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  second  vicep resident.  L.  T. 
Colvey,  Montreal  (Que.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  elected  third  vice- 
president  in  a  contest  with  El¬ 
bert  Baker  II,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune.  Neither  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  CMA  nor  the  Pacific 
Northwest  sectional  has  had  a 
representative  in  the  ICMA 
officer  group  for  nearly  1.5 
year.s. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tn'sa 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune, 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  Jack 
Estes,  Dalla.s,  Tex.,  was  re¬ 
named  secretai’y-manager. 

Newly-elected  directors  are 
Frank  Long,  Wichita  (Kas.) 


Board  Acts  to  Assist  Project 
For  Long-Range  Reader  Research 


liy  Coorjio  A.  BrandnilMir^ 


Chicago 

Walter  Aronoff  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  presidency  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  the  57th 
annual  convention  here  this 
week.  He  succeeds  Morris 
Shorr  of  the  IFoonsocfcet  (R.I.) 
Call,  who  became  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 


Eagle,  representing  Midwest; 
J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Senthul,  New  York 
State  CMA;  Charles  F.  Moester, 
Winston  Salem  (N.C.)  Journal, 
Mid-Atlantic;  and  Jack  Camer 


on,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press,  director-at-large. 

ICMA  members  approved  the 
board’s  action  to  further  ex¬ 
plore  the  whole  field  of  youth 
reading  attitudes,  working  in 
cooperation  with  other  new.«- 
paper  groups  to  achieve  great¬ 
er  youth  interest  in  newspapers. 

At  the  association  level,  the 
ICMA  board  approved  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Ways  and 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  is  presented  to  the  Chicago  convention:  At  left,  Walter 
Aronoff  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  ready  to  take  over  from  (right) 
Morris  Shorr  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 


ICMA  REPORTS 
.See  page  59,  also  pages  61,  6.5, 
66  and  67. 


Means  Committee,  headed  by 
Ray  Gilliland,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  to  sponsor  semi¬ 
nars. 

In  this  connection,  the  con 
vention  adopted  a  resolution, 
proposing  that  such  seminars 
be  known  as  the  E.  R.  Hatton 
Circulation  Seminars,  sponsored 
by  ICMA.  Mr.  Hatton,  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  is 
a  past  president  of  ICM.\  and 
a  director  of  .ABC. 

The  ICMA  Ixiard  also  ap¬ 
proved  the  recommendation  that 
ICMA  establish  a  committee  to 
work  with  other  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  in  developing  a  long- 
range  reader  research  pro¬ 
gram,  aimed  at  a  better  all- 
around  product  for  the  reading 
public. 

To  Raise  Dues 

The  board  will  also  consider 
adopting  a  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  circulation  super 
visory  personnel,  similar  to 
“Operation  Step-Up,’’  sponsored 
by  the  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

The  convention  approved  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  ICMA  dues.  Association 
dues  have  not  been  raiseil 
since  1947,  and  since  then, 
ICMA  has  had  the  added  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  central  office  in 
Dallas  with  a  full-time  secre¬ 
tary-manager  and  .staff.  The 
new  dues  structure  will  be: 

For  papers  not  exceeding 
t0,0C0  circulation,  $15  an¬ 
nually;  papers  10  to  20,000, 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


r  ACROSS  THE  BORDER  confab,  with  (left)  L.  T.  Colvey  of  the 

Montreal  Gaiette  and  (right)  Ray  Kest  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 
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INTERNATIONAL  in  the  ICMA  name  i*  illustrated  by  this  group: 
Left  to  right — Premkumar  Sadanand  of  the  Bombay  Free  Press  Journal, 
Tom  Sherman  of  the  Jamaica  (B.  W.  I.)  Daily  Gleaner,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  of  the  USA.  and  Ford  Baxter  of  the  Hamilton 
(Bermuda)  Royal  Gazette. 
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Media  Buyers  Push  Research 
To  Provide  Comparable  Data 


'Fhe  dynamic  field  of 
research  is  in 
fernienl. 


Coiiiiiiiltee  on  Standards  for 
Audience  Measurement  at  Work 

By  IMiilip  N.  Schuyler 

Top  flight  authorities  in  advertising  research  be¬ 
lieve  today  that  just  to  count  the  number  of  people 
who  read,  see,  or  listen  to  advertising  is  not  enough. 

ABC  is  fine,  but — it  does  not  give  demogrlaphic 
information,  i.e  data  on  who  the  people  are  that  read, 
what  they  do,  why  they  read,  etc.,  etc. 

So  the  admen  are  going  to  find  ways  to  “measure 
the  audiences”  of  all  media — newspapers,  television, 
i-adio,  magazines,  billboards. 

Standards  for  audience  measurement  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  fields  were  set  in  19r)4,  but  they  are  not  being 


followed  to  the  letter. 

Comparable  Data 

Dr.  Lyndon  O.  Brown,  vice- 
president  of  media,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  I'esearch  for  Dancer, 
Fitzgerald,  Sample,  Inc.,  said 
to  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“We  need  to  devolop  means 
of  measurement  between  media. 
What  we  imperatively  need  is 
to  be  able  to  compare  TV'^  data 
with  new.^paper  data,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  TV  data  with  maga 
zine  data.  We  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  today  that  makes  any 
such  comparisons  valid. 

“What  the  adverti.ser  wants 
and  needs  to  know  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question:  ‘What 
should  1  buy  to  do  my  selling 
job  best  —  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  TV,  or  radio?’  The  an¬ 
swer  to  such  a  question  is 
comparable  facts.” 

Dr.  Brown  is  carrying  the 
ball  into  action.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  All-Media  Audience 
Measurement  Committee  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  is  meeting  soon  with 
G.  Maxwell  Ule,  chairman  of 
what  has  been  called  the 
Media  Concepts  Sub-Committee. 
Mr.  Ule  is  senior  vicepresident 
of  marketing  services  for  Ken¬ 
yon  and  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Out  of  this  meeting  of  Dr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Ule  is  prom¬ 
ised  “a  definite  program  of 
action  to  get  underway  by  this 
Fall.” 

The  Major  Objective 

VV’hat  the  Media  Concepts 
Sub-Committee  plans  to  do  was 
summed  up  thus  by  Chairman 
Ule: 

“The  major  objective  of  our 
subcommittee  will  be  to  de- 


velofi  a  conceptual  framework, 
which  will  make  it  possible  for 
adverti.sers  and  their  agencies 
to  compare  the  audiences  of 
the  different  media  in  an  or¬ 
derly,  informed  and  objective 
fashion. 

“Today  we  are  constantly 
comparing  media.  But,  when 
a  man  sits  down  to  decide 
whether  in  selling  his  product 
he  will  use  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  TV,  radio  or  billboards, 
his  choice  is  apt  to  be  intuitive 
and  implicit. 

“What  we  want  is  to  put 
out  into  the  open  the  orderly 
way  such  decisions  may  be 
made,  how  evidence  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  that  is  relevant  to  the 
final  decision. 

“We  need  more  facts  about 
audiences,  even  their  psycho¬ 
logical  personalities. 

“Our  job  is  to  work  out  the 
ideal  procedures  to  get  the 
facts  we  need  to  meet  this 
primary  objective.  It  is  always 
more  difficult  to  work  out 
procedures  than  to  use  them 
after  they  are  developed. 

“But  the  first  step  is  the 
procedures,  and  that  is  now 
about  to  be  taken.” 

Under  this  same  ARF  pro¬ 
gram,  work  has  begun  in  other 
directions.  Roger  Humphries, 
of  the  research  department  of 
Procter  and  Gamble  Company, 
Cincinnati,  is  chairman  of  a 
Consumer  Magazine  Audience 
Measurement  Sub  -  Committee, 
whose  objective  is  to  determine 
the  audiences  of  .“lO  magazines 
of  1,000,000  circulation  and  up. 
Twenty-nine  areas  of  agree¬ 
ment  have  been  reached.  Now 


concentration  is  on  points  of 
disagreement.  When  they  are 
resolved,  a  pilot  study,  costing 
between  $30,000  and  $50,000, 
will  be  undertaken.  The  final 
study,  it  is  estimated,  may 
cost  as  much  as  $350,000. 

Qualitative  Information 

Mr.  Humphries  said:  “What 
we  are  looking  for  are  the 
characteristics  of  magazine 
readers  and  the  net  coverage 
of  combinations,  in  order  that 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
vide  data  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  need  to  shape  the  media 
buying  to  their  requirements. 
We  also  hope  to  have  some 
supplemental  data  useful  to  the 
magazines  themselves,  pointing 
out  the  qualitative  nature  of 
their  different  readerships. 

“The  media  representatives 
are  proving  to  be  most  helpful 
and  interested.” 

Mr.  Humphries  suggested 
that  the  same  kind  of  study 
could  probably  be  done  by 
newspajiers  locally.  He  thought 
that  a  national  study  to  meas¬ 
ure  newspaper  audiences  might 
be  too  expensive. 

Not  part  of  the  All-Media 
Audience  Measurement  Com¬ 
mittee,  another  ARF  group 
has  an  indirect  yet  important 
bearing  upon  it.  That  is  the 
Printed  Advertising  Rating 
Methods  Committee,  headed  by 
Sherwood  Dodge,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding. 

“Perhaps  the  most  vital  ques¬ 
tion  in  audience  measurement 
as  far  as  printed  media  are 
concerned,  is  how  a  reader  of 
a  publication  is  determined,” 
Mr.  Dodge  explained.  “As  yet 
there  is  no  correct  answer  to 
the  question:  ‘What  is  a 
reader?’  Claims  are  made  for 
multiple  readership  of  maga¬ 
zines,  for  in.stance,  but  should 
a  person  who  casually  leafs 
through  a  magazine  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  reader  of  it?” 

At  Cost  of  $100,000 

Costing  well  over  $100,000 
so  far,  the  committee’s  research 
was  described  by  Mr.  Dodge 
as  “one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  field  studies 
ever  made.”  Being  studied  are 
the  three  methods  of  rating 
readership  of  advertisements. 
They  are:  the  “recognition 
method,”  as  practiced  by 
Daniel  Starch  and  Associates; 


the  “aided  recall”  method  of 
Gallup-Robinson;  and  the  “self 
administered  mailed  question¬ 
naire”  system  of  Readex. 

For  purposes  of  the  study, 
the  May  16,  1955  issue  of  Life 
magazine  was  selected.  A  total 
of  125  different  advertisements, 
half  pages  or  better,  were 
studied. 

“For  useful  ratings,”  Mr. 
Dodge  said,  “I  would  choose  the 
recognition  technique  (Starch), 
because  it  is  reproducible,  be¬ 
cause  it  defines  its  methods  and 
procedures  more  clearly,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  practical  in  that  it 
is  not  overly  sensitive  to  such 
hard-to-control  features  as  in¬ 
terviewer  skill,  and  is  simple 
enough  as  a  memory  test  so 
that  the  size  of  the  sample 
which  can  pass  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  representative  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  publication. 

“But  for  playback  and  quali¬ 
tative  response,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  aided  recall 
method  (Gallup-Robinson)  can 
supply  useful  advertising  in¬ 
formation,  from  these  relatively 
few  respondents  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  it,  with  great  reliability.” 

Newspapers  Represented 

The  ARF  working  committees 
generally  are  made  up  of  one- 
third  advertisers,  one-third  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executives,  and 
one-third  media  representatives. 
But  not  always. 

On  Mr.  Ule’s  audience  concept 
sub-committee,  for  example, 
are:  Donald  B.  Armstrong  Jr., 
McCann-Erickson;  Hugh  M. 
Beville  Jr.,  National  Broadca.st- 
ing  Company;  Paul  E.  J.  Ger- 
hold,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding; 
Raymond  A.  Robinson,  Crowell, 
Collier  Publishing  Co.;  John  C. 
Spurr,  McGraw  Hill  Publishing 
Company;  C.  A.  Stangby,  S.  C. 
Johnson  Company;  Alfred  Whit¬ 
taker,  Benton  and  Bowles;  Sey¬ 
mour  Banks,  I.eo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany;  Frank  Mansfield,  Sylvania 
Electric  Company,  and  Jay 
Stanwyck,  McCall’s  magazine. 

When  asked  why  the  newspa¬ 
per  medium  was  not  represent¬ 
ed  on  this  sub-committee,  Mr. 
Ule  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Pierre  Martineau,  research 
director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  on  Dr.  Brown’s  main  com¬ 
mittee,  and  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  the  pro¬ 
cedures  his  group  would  develop. 
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1»AI{  T  11 

^Get  Going!’  Advertiser’s  Advice; 
Agencies  Want  Newspaper  Story 


The  need  for  “all-media 
audience  measurement”  was 
broadly  expressed  by  Alcuin 
W.  Lehman,  mana(;ing  director 
of  Advertising  Re.search  Foun¬ 
dation  : 

“As  the  era  of  automation 
gains  momentum  and  produc¬ 
tivity  increases,  advertising 
must  be  made  more  effective 
than  ever  before,  in  order  that 
the  benefits  of  the  good  life 
^  ^  may  be  spread  to  a  greater 
number  of  people.” 

Advertisers  generally  leave 
assembly  of  media  facts  to  their 
ailvertising  agencies  (which  of¬ 
ten  leave  them  to  the  media). 
Such  an  advertiser  is  George 
Mosley,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  of  Seagram-Distilling  Com¬ 
pany.  His  $12,000,000  a  year 
account,  mostly  newspapers,  is 
I  split  between  Rov  S.  Durstine, 
^  Tnc.,  and  Warwick  &  Legler. 


Yet  he  is  keenly  interested  in 
marketing  research,  has  his  own 
division  on  the  subject  under 
Dr.  Frank  Hyppes,  surveying  all 
major  markets  every  six 
months. 

Sins  of  Research 
“Cut  through  the  gobblede- 
gook,”  was  Mr.  Mosley’s  advice 
to  the  All  -  Media  .\udience 
Measurement  Committee.  “The 
trouble  with  most  research  peo¬ 
ple  is  that  they  speak  and  write 
a  language  of  their  own.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  are  generally 
talking  to  themselves  instead  of 
to  the  people  who  must  make 
ilecisions  based  on  their  find¬ 
ings.  Many  sins  are  committed 
in  the  name  of  research.  But  it 
is  highly  important.  In  our 
business,  you’ve  got  to  move 
and  fast.  My  advice  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  measurement  group  is  to 
get  going!” 


Noting  the  two-year  time- 
drag  in  getting  all  media  audi¬ 
ence  measurement  on  the  road. 
Dr.  Brown  saw  no  cause  for 
concern.  This  ARF  project  be¬ 
gan  in  hot  excitement  back  on 
June  3,  1954.  Dr.  Brown  pic¬ 
tured  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  McCann  Erick.son,  Inc., 
then  ARF  chairman,  on  his 
knees  on  an  office  floor  poring 
over  papers  that  structured  the 
plan. 

“It  must  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible,”  was  the  spirit  then. 

“But,”  Dr.  Brown  declared 
this  June  1956,  “it  is  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  at  work.  You 
don’t  legislate  action  in  this 
country.  What  is  needed,  eventu¬ 
ally  gets  done.  It’s  better  that 
way  in  the  long  run.” 

Even  if  subject  to  the  ideal 
improvement,  all  the  media  re¬ 
search  that  is  underway  now 
contributes  something  u.seful, 
even  though  the  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  Life  has  its  Life 
flavor;  the  research  by  the 
ANPA  Bureau  of  advertising, 
the  newspaper  flavor,  and  that 
by  the  TV  ad  bureau  a  definite 
TV  flavor. 


-•Vll  agency  men  interviewed 
were  in  agreement  that  there 
was  less  useful  reseai'ch  being 
done  by  newspapers  than  by  the 
other  media. 

“Judging  from  the  small 
amount  of  money  spent  in 
evaluating  their  medium  as  a 
guide  to  national  advertisers,  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  they 
realize  their  own  importance  in 
that  field”  is  how  Dr.  Dariell 
R.  Lucas  expressed  this  point 
of  view.  “I  be'ieve  newspapers 
have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell.” 

Dr.  Lucas  is  chairman  of  the 
•lepaitment  of  Marketing  at 
New  York  University.  He  is 
technical  director  of  .ARF  and 
his  agency  connection  is  as  re¬ 
search  consultant  to  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

.\3  an  outstanding  exception 
in  newspaper  re.search.  Dr. 
I  ucas  cited  “The  Profile  of  The 
Millions”  developed  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  cost  of  some  $150,- 
000  by  the  Nrv'  York  Daily 
with  a  foreword  by  the 

ARF. 

“Newspapers  might  well 
spend  $25,000,000  a  year  on  re- 
(Continwd  on  page  52) 
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Fox  Called  to  Task 
In  Boston  Post  Crisis 


Boston 

The  125-year-old  Boston  Post 
teetered  on  the  brink  of  crisis 
Thursday  (as  E&P  went  to 
press),  its  employes  demanding 
that  John  Fox  either  sell  out  or 
pay  up  his  bills  and  take  his 
responsibilities  as  publisher 
seriously. 

The  unique  double-tongued 
ultimatum  to  the  financier- 
owner  (since  1952)  of  the  famed 
newspaper  capped  a  week  of 
feverish  activity.  The  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  slapped 
liens  on  advertising  accounts; 
creditors  moved  in  court  to 
block  sale  of  the  Post;  Mr.  Fox 
negotiated  with  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers,  then  announced  the 
Post  was  “not  for  sale.” 

Payrolls  became  past  due  and 
Mr.  Fox  managed  to  put  up 
personal  certified  checks  in  the 
nick  of  time,  to  keep  unions  on 
the  job. 

Ask  Him  to  ‘Behave’ 

The  union  leaders  finally  de¬ 
manded  that  the  publisher  meet 
with  them  at  4  p.m.  Thursday 
(June  28)  and  settle  the  paper’s 
future.  They  took  the  position 
that  he  was  being  unfair  to  the 
employes  and  the  public  by  run¬ 
ning  the  property  in  a  careless 
manner  and  they  insisted  that 
he  give  them  evidence  of  his 
intention  to  “behave,”  or  else 
sell  the  paper  to  someone  who 
would  run  it  properly. 

The  Post  has  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  neighborhood  of 
260,000  but  its  advertising  lin¬ 
age  has  dropped  far  below  the 
peaks  of  the  years  when  it  was 
under  the  Grozier  ownership. 

The  unions  hold  a  judgment 
against  Mr.  Fox  for  unpaid  con¬ 
tributions  to  their  negotiated 
pension  trust.  Newsprint  and 
ink  and  other  supplies  have 
been  delivered  on  a  cash-on- 
the-barrelhead  basis. 

Needs  $330,000  Cash 

Mr.  Fox  needed  to  supply  a 
minimum  of  $350,000  in  cash  to 
meet  current  obligations  and 
remove  the  tax  liens,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Post  in  business  in 
the  immediate  future.  Adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  called  on  their 
accounts  this  week  to  pay  up 
their  bills,  making  checks  pay¬ 
able  to  the  government,  but 
raised  less  than  $100,000. 

Another  Boston  newspaper 
was  known  to  have  made  a 
proposition  to  Mr.  Fox  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Post  if  he  first  put  its 
house  in  order.  Among  consid¬ 


erations  in  any  sale  is  an  $800,- 
000  guild  severance  liability. 

The  principal  negotiator, 
however,  appeared  to  be  John 
S.  Bottomly,  an  attorney,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  representing  a 
political  group.  The  Post  is  a 
staunch  Democratic  newspaper. 
He  had  reached  a  point  of 
being  less  than  $100,000  apart 
Avith  Mr.  Fox  on  a  sale  figure 
but  then  the  publisher  called 
off  the  deal. 

Atty.  Chester  Steadman,  rep¬ 
resenting  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Gro¬ 
zier,  widow  of  Richard  Grozier, 
was  an  interested  party  in  the 
negotiations. 

Still  Interested 

As  of  Thursday,  Mr.  Bottomly 
told  E&P:  “The  last  offer  1 
made  to  Mr.  Fox  has  neither 
been  accepted  nor  rejected.  I 
am  still  interested.” 

He  said  that  if  he  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  bid  he  would  re¬ 
turn  the  Post  to  the  policies  of 
the  “first  Grozier  ownership — 
a  strong,  independent  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspaper.” 

J.  J.  McManus,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Post,  said  he  knew  of  no 
negotiations  and  the  Post  was 
“publishing  every  day  as  usual.” 

Liens  on  Ad  Accounts 

Another  development  was  the 
filing  of  liens  by  the  U.S.  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  and  by 
a  Boston  law  firm  at  the  City 
Clerk’s  office  and  in  the  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Registry  of  Deeds. 
Another  lien  was  served  per¬ 
sonally  on  Mr.  Fox  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service. 

A  levy  totalling  $221,116  was 
filed  by  the  government  repre¬ 
senting  non-payment  of  with¬ 
holding  taxes  from  Post  em¬ 
ployes.  This  action  restrains 
the  city  from  paying  to  the 
Post  any  money  it  might  owe 
for  advertising  or  subscriptions. 
Liens  against  Post  Publishing 
Co.  applied  to  all  advertising 
accounts  in  excess  of  $100. 

The  lien  against  Mr.  Fox  per¬ 
sonally  amounted  to  $10,720 
representing  unpaid  withholding 
taxes  for  1953  and  1954.  Former 
Governor  Paul  A.  Dever  and 
Atty.  Edward  0.  Proctor,  of  the 
law  firm  bearing  their  name, 
filed  an  attachment  of  $7,000 
against  the  Post  property  in 
the  registry  of  deeds.  Proctor 
said  it  was  to  seek  payment  “of 
a  bill  for  legal  services  which 
the  Post  has  owed  us  for  some 
time.” 

In  explanation  of  the  lien  ac¬ 
tion,  a  statement  was  issued  by 


Frank  J.  Cavanaugh,  Internal 
Revenue  Director  for  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

“Continued  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  any  taxpayer  cannot  be 
permitted  and  where  a  tax¬ 
payer  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay 
his  taxes,  and  attending  facts 
and  circumstances  do  not  war¬ 
rant  forberance,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  evoke  the  collec¬ 
tion  enforcement  measures  that 
the  law  provides,”  Mr.  Cava¬ 
naugh  said. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  emphasized 
that  his  statement  was  intended 
only  to  outline  the  policy  of  his 
office  in  regard  to  taxpayers 
generally. 

It  was  learned  that  the  tax 
problem  of  the  Boston  Post  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
more  than  two  years.  Half  a 
dozen  warnings  were  given. 

Personal  Creditors  Act 

Suffolk  Superior  Court  Judge 
Horace  T.  Cahill  issued  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  orders 
against  John  Fox,  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  Boston 
Common  Garage,  Inc.,  for  seven 
creditors  seeking  to  bar  Mr. 
Fox  from  disposing  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Post  and  the 
Boston  Common  Garage.  The 
bill  in  equity  was  brought  for 
the  following: 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  $3,150.51  for 
gasoline  delivered  to  Fox’s  sum¬ 
mer  home  at  Pleasant  Valley 
Farms,  Phillips,  Me. 

American  Oil  Company  for 
gasoline,  $307.50. 

Schneider  Motor  Sales,  Inc., 
of  Dubois,  Pa.,  repairs  to 
1954  Chevrolet  sedan,  $249.95. 
Bills  from  this  company  as  at¬ 
tached  to  bill  in  equity  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  John  Fox  Drilling 
Co.,  801  Hooker  Fulton  Bldg., 
Bradford,  Pa.  One  of  the  bills 
is  addressed  to  John  Fox  and 
Harvey  Katila  at  that  address. 

New  England  Metal  Culvert 
Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  supplies, 
$71.49. 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $84.42. 

Hauco  Supply  Co.,  Greenburg, 
Pa.,  balance  due  on  a  note  for 
$2,437.60. 

James  E.  Graves,  Inc.,  Mar¬ 
blehead,  yacht  supplies,  $105.01. 

• 

Heads  SDX  Unit 

Lo.s  Angeles 

Richard  H.  Miller,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi.  He  succeeds  Lewis 
Young,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Herald  &  Express. 


10  Stations 
Indicted  for 
Fixing  Rates 

Philadelphia 

Ten  radio  stations  here  are 
under  indictment  for  violating 
the  anti-trust  laws  by  fixing 
rates  for  the  sale  of  air  time. 

The  group,  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Radio  and  Broad¬ 
casters  Association,  includes 
WCAU,  Inc.  (Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  outlet)  and  Triangle 
Publications  (Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer)  . 

Announcement  of  the  grand 
jury’s  action  was  made  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Attorney  General 
Brownell.  The  indictment  al¬ 
leged  that  since  1952  “the  de¬ 
fendants  have  been  parties  to 
an  agreement  to  maintain  and 
refrain  from  deviating  from 
published  advertising  rates  for 
sale  of  radio  broadcasting  time 
in  Philadelphia  established  by 
each  of  the  defendant  broad¬ 
casting  concerns.” 

Dignified  Competition 

A  spokesman  for  the  10  radio 
stations  said: 

“The  radio  stations  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  shocked  that  the 
Government  has  decided  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  them  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

“Everyone  is  aware  of  the 
keen  competition  that  exists 
among  these  stations.  The  sta¬ 
tions  do  not  believe  that  their 
effort  to  keep  the  competition 
among  them  on  a  dignified  basis 
of  encouraging  the  fair  treat 
ment  of  their  clients  violates 
any  law. 

“The  Government’s  action  will 
be  contested  vigorously  with 
confidence  that  the  stations  will 
be  vindicated.” 

• 

Dothan  Eagle  Sale 
Arrangement  Told 

Dothan,  Ala. 

Records  in  the  Houston 
County  probate  judge’s  office 
revealed  that  the  Dothan  Eagle 
was  sold  for  $1,700,000.  (E&P, 
June  23,  page  50.) 

The  Hall  family,  owner  of 
the  paper  for  the  past  half 
century,  sold  the  paper  a  week 
ago  to  Ralph  Nicholson,  of  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla. 

Under  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Nicholson  will  pay 
$677,000  down  and  the  remain¬ 
der  over  a  25-year  period. 

Horace  Hall,  the  retiring  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  members  of  the  Hall 
family,  retained  a  first  mort¬ 
gage. 
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Classified’s  Growth 
Keyed  to  Research 


AGATE  IN  HER  FUTURE — Margaret  Cadwall  of  Wilmington  news¬ 
papers  has  fortune  told  at  Ridder  estate  party  for  ANCAM. 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Two  key  figures  at  the  36th 
annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  here 
this  week  stressed  the  need  for 
basic  research  if  Classified  is 
to  attain  the  goal  called  for 
in  the  ANCAM  theme,  “Ex¬ 
tending  Classified’s  Horizons.” 

Herman  H.  Ridder,  president 
of  Ridder  Publications  here, 
told  this  writer  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  too  frequently  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  is  treated  as 
a  poor  relation  by  publishers 
who  have  little  contact  with 
CAMs.  He  said  that  because  of 
the  direct  relationship  between 
the  s’^ccess  of  a  newspaper  and 
its  acceptance  as  a  classified 
medium  no  avenue  should  be 
overlooked  in  building  want 
ads.  He  feels  that  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  should  devote  a 
part  of  its  annual  budget  to 
research  that  would  aid  in  the 
development  of  classified  and 
said  that  he  would  urge  this 
step. 

Hosted  at  Ridder  Estate 
After  a  warm  welcome  in  the 
form  of  a  cocktail  party  and 
buffet  supper  under  a  striped 
canvas  tent  on  the  Ridder 
estate,  close  to  200  ANCAM 
members  settled  down  Monday 
morning  at  the  Hotel  Wilton 
for  their  convention. 

They  heard  Samuel  C.  Cam¬ 
eron,  general  manager  of  the 
host  newspaper,  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press  Telegram,  say  that 
with  30%  of  his  advertising 
linage  in  classified,  “I  worship 
classified.”  Later  they  heard 
Publisher  Ridder  say  that  one 
of  the  CAMs’  biggest  sales 
problems  is  to  sell  their  pub¬ 
lishers  on  classified  and  the 
need  for  reasearch  cooperation. 

Ad  Agent’s  Advice 
John  H.  West,  whose  Los 
Angeles  advertising  agency 
(West  -  Marquis)  bills  over 
$300,000  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  said  he  frankly  believed 
“that  classified  advertising  has 
not  kept  pace  with  display  in 
gaining  an  appreciation  of 
what  it  can  perform.” 

Classified  has  not  been  “sold” 
because  classified  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  the  sales  tools  via  re¬ 
search  which  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  larger  advertisers  re¬ 
quire  before  they  can  justify 
a  schedule  in  what  to  them 


would  constitute  a  new  medi¬ 
um,  he  said.  He  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example: 

“Within  the  last  few  weeks 
I  had  in  my  office  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of 
one  of  our  Los  Angeles  pa¬ 
pers.  He  was  there  because  I 
asked  if  he  would  stop  by  to 
discuss  a  program  for  a  client 
of  ours.  He  gave  me  some  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  suggestions 
for  handling  of  this  particular 
program.  I  asked  if  he  had  any 
market  information  or  sales 
promotion  data  that  he  could 
leave  with  us  or  our  client. 
The  answer  was  ‘No,’  beyond 
a  rate  card  and  circulation 
statement.  If  I’d  asked  a  dis¬ 
play  salesman,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  literally  bury  me 
with  information  on  his  pa¬ 
per’s  audience,  reading  habits, 
case  histories  of  other  adver¬ 
tisers,  proof  of  effectiveness  of 
his  paper  over  competition, 
suggestions  of  how  his  merch¬ 
andising  department  would  help 
make  the  program  more  effec¬ 
tive.  In  other  words:  He  would 
have  had  some  sales  tools  that 
were  geared  to  our  problem.” 

Mr.  West  told  CAMs  to  “get 
out  of  the  bull  rushes”  and 
sell  their  product.  “To  do  so, 
he  said,  “you  will  have  to  take 
some  of  the  money  you  are  re¬ 
ceiving  and  devote  it  to  basic 
research.  The  research  should 
include:  Who  reads  classified; 
why;  to  what  extent  it  influ¬ 
ences  their  buying  and  what 
could  be  done  by  copy  writers 
to  get  higher  readership,  etc.” 
Multiple  Standards 

He  indicated  that  perhaps 
research  could  uncover  some  of 
the  multiple  standards  of  rates 
and  typography  which  thwart 
advertising  agency  space  buy¬ 
ers  in  their  efforts  to  buy  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  He  cited  one 
newspaper  whose  classified  rate 
card  showed  different  rates  for 
38  classifications.  Concerning 
typographical  variations  he 
showed  the  agency’s  problem  in 
placing  classified  in  several  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  single  city: 

“Here’s  the  data  on  the  SF 
Call-Bulletin  from  Standard 
Rate;  here’s  the  same  on  the 
SF  Chronicle.  Both  are  old 
line  SF  papers.  We  use  the 
classified  columns  of  them  and 
other  papers  in  SF  for  a  cli¬ 
ent  of  ours.  The  Call  takes 
of  space  to  describe  its 


classified ;  the  Chronicle  uses 
4"  of  space.  One  says  its  pages 
are  8  columns,  each  1-7/8” 
wide,  33  characters  per  line; 
the  other  says  9  columns,  each 
1-5/8”,  32  characters  per  line. 
One  says  ‘no  cuts,  no  borders, 
no  broken  columns.’ 

Maze  of  Fine  Print 

“The  other  says  ‘cuts,  bor¬ 
ders,  broken  columns  permit¬ 
ted.’  If  I  had  the  comparable 
data  on  the  other  papers  there, 
you  would  find  at  least  another 
set  of  ixiles.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  to  develop  an  entirely 
new  ad  for  each  paper — one 
with  halftones,  another  without 
cuts  but  without  the  require¬ 
ment  of  rules  between  columns, 
and  a  third  to  fit  ruled  columns. 

“How  can  you  expect  an 
agency  or  a  corporate  adver¬ 
tiser  to  have  the  regard  for 
classified  that  you  would  like 
to  see  under  these  conditions? 
Display,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
with  outdoor,  radio,  TV  or 
magazines,  have  found  ways  to 
achieve  a  much  higher  degree 
of  uniformity  in  practices — 
with  the  natural  result  that 
we  will  frequently  take  the 
easiest  route  and  use  them  in¬ 
stead  of  wading  through  the 
maze  of  fine  print  to  find  each 
individual  newspaper’s  partic¬ 
ular  requirements  for  their 
classified  section.  You’d  do  the 
same  if  you  were  in  our  posi¬ 
tion.” 

Tony  Whan,  vicepresident. 
National  Sales  Executives, 


Inc.,  told  the  delegates  to  stop 
selling  classified  and  to  start 
selling  “the  solution  of  your 
advertisers’  problems.” 

Arthur  Mochel,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  secretary,  re¬ 
ported  that  ANCAM’s  member¬ 
ship  of  601  represented  the 
first  time  since  ’49  that  mem¬ 
bership  had  exceeded  600.  Sec¬ 
ond  Vicepresident  William 
Carr,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  reported  that  54  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  added  to  the  roster 
in  the  last  year  and  that  over 
100  member  CAMs  had 
changed  positions  in  that  peri¬ 
od.  It  was  repoi'ted  that  the 
total  registrations,  312,  includ¬ 
ing  wives  and  children,  marked 
a  new  high  with  delegates  com¬ 
ing  from  such  points  as  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  Manila  and 
Hawaii. 

Honors  Conferred 

First  speaker  on  the  program 
which  ran  from  Monday 
through  Thursday  and  in¬ 
cluded  evening  as  well  as  day 
sessions,  was  Charles  W.  Horn, 
advertising  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  a  former 
ANCAM  president  who  said 
that  “This  has  been  Classified’s 
most  glorious  year  of  service.” 
He  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  despite  a  record  year  in 
’55  classified,  ’56  was  on  its 
way  to  even  new  pinnacles. 

Between  workshop  sessions 
the  CAMs  found  time  to  honor 
man’'  of  its  members.  The 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Shubert  Tells  Probers 
Policy  on  Theater  Ads 


Washington  economic  reprisal,  but  main- 


“Another  important  business  in  terms  of  the  Post’s  patron- 
factor  which  we  consider  in  age  of  total  Boston  circulation 
scheduling  our  advertising  lin-  or  in  terms  of  general  advertis- 
age  is  the  amount  of  publicity  ing  linage.  All  of  the  objective 
given  to  the  theater  in  the  news  business  factors  indicated  that 
and  feature  columns  of  the  prudent  expenditure  of  the  Shu- 
various  newspapers.  This  fac-  bert  dollar  required  a  reduction 
tor  is  always  regarded  as  of  in  Post  advertising.” 


The  theater  advertising  dol-  tained  that  the  amount  of  free  Kreat  significance  in  the  thea-  The  newspaper’s  position 
lar  follows  the  line  of  news-  space  is  a  proper  factor  in  trical,  musical  and  motion  pic-  was  attacked  as  a 

room  least  resistance,  the  measuring  allocations  for  paid  ture  advertising  business.  Dur-  fallacy  that  the  federal  gov- 

House  Judiciary  Committee  was  space.  Then,  almost  in  the  same  recent  months  the  Post’s  ernment  has  a  legitimate  con- 

told  as  hearings  resumed  this  passage,  he  volunteered:  performance  in  this  respect  has  cern  with  the  choices  an  ad- 

week  on  the  Shubert -Boaton  “It  is  always  the  boast  of  been  deplorable.  Thus,  each  of  vertiser  makes  as  to  what 

Post  dispute.  every  newspaper  that  the  ad-  the  other  Sunday  newspapers  in  me^a  he  uses  and  to  what  ex- 

Congress  is  looking  in  on  the  vertising  department  has  noth-  Boston  carried  about  double  the  te^  he  ns®3  them. 

—  - *.„.i  ...I —  -..rifi,  +V.Z.  nonra  ”  amouut  of  theatrical  news  and  The  Shubert  statement  ac- 


situation  created  when  the  ing  to  do  with  the  news.” 


Post’s  critic,  Elliot  Norton,  was  The  theater  executive  denied  features  carried  in  the  Post  dur-  ®used  the  Post  s  publisher, 
taken  off  the  free  ticket  list  of  he  went  to  the  Post  to  force  a  ing  the  period  .\ug.  28,  I!)').")  to  repeatedly  using 

Shubert  theaters  following  a  showdown  on  Mr.  Norton’s  peb.  12,  1956.  * newspaper  as  a  weapon 

.  .  .  to  achieve  his  own  selfish  busi- 


series  of  unfavorable  reviews,  critical  wrhing  His  explana-  -  ^meve  ni  ovm  sem  n  ousi- 

an  act  which  coincided  with  a  tion  was  that  he  bad  been  or-  Xred  to'^trea^ 

sharp  drop  in  paid  space  for  dered  to  cut  the  critic  off  the  ,  ,  -  ,  vreaimeni  wnitn  uie 

Shubert  attractions,  in  his  news-  free  list  and  wanted  to  advise  u-i,  * 

paper.  him  in  person  to  save  the  em-  budget  which  went  to  the  Post  Co.  after  that  store  chain  re- 

Michael  Kavanagh,  Shubert  barrassment  of  a  turndown  at  bigh,  whether  judged  duced  its  advertising, 

representative  at  Boston,  came  the  entrance  door.  He  recalled  ' 

to  the  Judiciary  subcommittee  that  some  sharp  discussion  en-  A  1  1 

this  week  to  contend  a  theater  sued,  but  he  denied  threats  such  2\.CI.  <xXl.U  JjjvlxLOX  XciX  XT  XXL 

is  not  required  to  “subsidize”  as  “This  is  it!”  that  were  at-  j  -|  y  ^  , 

attacks  on  its  product  and  to  tributed  to  him  in  the  sworn  I  T^/XoT* 

argue  that  it  is  economic  to  statement  of  Editor  McManus.  i  XvlIXOV/  LAXXxXy 


uie  tsiitraiict:  uuui.  nt; 

sued,  but  he  denied  threats  such  Ad  and  Editorial  Put 

as  “This  is  it!”  that  were  y  j  -|  y  y  ^  , 

tributed  to  him  in  the  sworn  I  ll  1 lX‘lTl\7 

statement  of  Editor  McManus.  X  XVf  IXOVy  kvV.^X  XXXXXXy 

regulate  the  flow  of  advertising  ...  .  . 

dollars  to  any  newspaper  on  the  Business  Decision  Washington  rather  than  conducting  an  in¬ 
basis  of  space  it  donates  to  Mr.  Shubert  submitted  a  The  House  Appropriations  dependent  investigation, 

theater  news.  statement  denying  Mr.  Norton  Committee  is  moving  slowly  The  committee  wants  more 

Orders  from  Shubert  permanently  cut  from  the  toward  an  investigation  which  details  about  a  full-page  ad  en- 

Mr  Kavanao-h  -said  the  nr-  ^st  (he  was  later  restored  may  encompass  the  extent  and  titled  “How  America  Will  Keep 

d«r=  tn  lift  Mr  Mnrtnn’s  when  Mayor  Johii  Hynes  of  copy  content  of  utilities  adver-  Its  Lead  in  Atomic  Electric 

prfvileges  ^  Boston  intervened);  he  thought,  tising  and  the  editorial  position  Power.”  The  P-D  was  one  of 

in  thn  Pn«t  namn  dirpnt  from  be  said,  Mr.  Norton  has  gone  of  a  newspaper  on  atomic  the  papers  that  carried  it. 

Jacob  Shubert.  But  the  latter  of  his  way  to  “pour  it  on”  energy.  The  committee’s  interest  in 

action,  he  said,  was  predicated  ^  consistency  which  the  Down  for  probe  on  the  basis  the  newspaper,  however,  con- 

upon  the  conclusion  that  the  ^beater  magnate  regarded  “to  of  ^  22-12  vote  behind  closed  cems  an  editorial  which  opened 
newspaper  no  longer  was  a  “re-  border  at^  times  on  the  unpro-  doors  following  acrimonious  with  the  following: — “Congress 
warding  medium.”  fessional.”  The  explanation  con-  discussion  is  an  advertising  is  completing  an  agonizing  re- 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing,  tinned  that  the  tirne  had  come  campaign  handled  by  N.  W.  appraisal  of  an  atomic  power 
Rep.  Frank  Chelf  of  Kentucky,  to  revoke  the  critic’s  privilege  Ayer  &  Sons  on  behalf  of  131  policy  that  has  collapsed.”  It 
subcommittee  chairman,  dis-  “that  there  was  no  reason  electric  power  companies,  using  went  on  to  point  out  among 
missed  two  allegations  which  Shubert  organization  59  metropolitan  newspapers,  other  things  that  the  first  corn- 

had  been  made  against  Shubert  continue  to  subsidize  Mr.  pj^g  June  24  .Sf.  Louis  (Mo.)  mercially  feasible  atomic  re¬ 
interests:  1.  Antitrust  law  vio-  ^ortons^^  appearances  at  our  Post- Dispatch  editorial,  “Los-  actors  are  not  yet  existent  and 

lation  in  a  monopoly  of  legiti-  ^beaters.  By  way  of  elabora-  jjjg  fjjg  Peaceful  Atom,”  calling  that  the  U.  S.,  without  coming 

mate  theaters  in  Boston.  2.  Pro-  Shubert  said:  f^j.  reappraisal  of  the  atomic  up  with  the  first  such  reactor, 

Auction  of  objectionable  shows,  “The  organization  has  never  power  production  policy.  might  lose  possible  world  lead- 

either  because  of  communist  questioned  the  right  of  Mr.  m.  invPdticratinn  was  vntpH  ®rship  in  production  of  atomic 

message,  or  “filth.”  Norton  or  the  Post  to  print  any-  •  electric  power  to  Russia  01 

“The  record  should  show,”  ^^ing  which  they  choose  con-  g"eel^ed  fn  putti^r^er  a  some  other  countiy. 
the  Congressman  said,  “that  ®®rning  the  shows  appearing  in  resolution  to  study  the  power  Committee  Chairman  Clar- 

there  is  no  question  in  the  We  have  simply  companies’  campaign.  Then  the  ence  Cannon  (D.-Mo.)  said 

minds  of  the  committee  that  adopted  the  position  that  we  editorial  study  was  added.  some  members  of  the  Atomic 

duck«l  new,-  Comn.i„io„  h.d  criti- 


to  substantiate  either  com-  ejitj‘cV‘m ““  ‘‘‘“=  ^ngn’s  questions  as  to  whether  f>zed  parts  of  the  editorial  as 

^  ■  Aa  Pexcf  the  goal  is  control  over  amount  inaccurate.  One  of  these  was 

But  Rep.  Chelf  retained  for  defense  was  made  that  censorship  of  con-  AEG  Chairman  Lewis  L. 

committee  consideration  the  yuioacK,  ueiense  was  made  inat  nlus  examination  or  rurh-  Strauss 

issues  whether  nress  freedom  or  began  before  the  Norton  in-  .  plus  examination  or  curb  btrauss. 

ciJrrighta  have  b^  cident  blew  up,  and  was  based  mg  of  editorial  expression  and  Rgp.  Cannon  read  the  edi- 

civii  rights  have  been  invaded.  business  reasons  having  torial  aloud  at  the  hearing,  de- 

Space  Factor  nothing  to  do  wdth  Post  criti-  toward  attaining  these  objec-  scribed  the  P-D  as  “one  of  the 

The  committee  conducted  cisms  of  attractions  playing  in  tives.  great  newspapers  of  the  North 

hearings  in  March  at  which  J.  Shubert  theaters.  Mr.  Kava-  Official  explanation  is  that  American  continent”  and  “one 
J.  McManus,  editor-in-chief  of  naugh  discussed  circulations  of  the  details  haven’t  been  worked  that  doesn’t  apparently  belong 
the  Post,  and  Mr.  Norton,  were  the  Boston  newspapers  and  re-  out,  but  one  committee  source  to  anyone  but  the  people.”  He 
heard.  Mr.  Kavanagh  came  to  sponses  to  coupons  included  in  said  a  soft-pedaling  process  pointed  out  the  newspaper  had 
the  committee  room  this  week  a  Sunday  advertisement  in  sub-  may  be  utilized,  running  the  an  editorial  staff  qualified  to 
to  reply  for  Mr.  Shubert  and  stantiation.  Then  he  quoted  study  along  with  questioning  comment  on  economic  and  po- 
himself.  He  denied  threats  of  from  the  Shuberi  brief:  on  the  AEC  appropriations  bill  litical  questions  of  the  day. 
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Editors  Protest  Gag 
On  Youth  Court  News 


Social  reformers  and  some 
New  York  newspaper  editors 
are  tangling  over  the  problem 
of  whether  publicity  is  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  juvenile  crime. 

In  its  current  members’  bul¬ 
letin,  the  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
charges  that  the  new  Youth 
Court  Act  that  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  1,  will  “clamp  a  muz¬ 
zle  on  the  press.’’  The  act  ex¬ 
tends  up  to  21  the  status  of 
youthful  offenders  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  judges.  Records  on 
youthful  offenders  are  not  made 
public. 

A  few  editors  have  already 
published  editorial  demands  for 
repeal  of  the  law  before  it  be¬ 
comes  effective. 

T.  R.  Sunde,  special  features 
editor  of  the  .\>m>  York  News, 
and  society  president,  said  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  is  sche¬ 
duled  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Pot.sdam,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7. 

Fred  W.  Stein  editor  of  the 
Binghamton  Press  (Gannett), 
who  will  head  the  panel,  has 
run  a  series  of  articles  against 
the  act.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
youths  might  rob  a  bank,  be 
apprehended  and  convicted 
without  the  public  knowing 
anything  except  that  the  bank 
had  been  robbed. 

Hearings  Conducted 

Mr.  Stein  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  act  “slipped  through 
the  State  Legislature  without 
newspaper  associations  and  so¬ 
cieties  being  aw’are  of  it.’’ 

John  Kane  of  the  Temporary 
Commission  on  the  Courts  said 
that  a  press  release  dated  for 
publication  Jan.  13,  1956  was 
sent  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
state.  His  mailing  list  totalled 
more  than  560.  All  editors  re¬ 
ceived  copies  of  the  proposed 
.  act  in  1954.  There  were  five 


public  hearings  conducted  by 
the  commission  in  1954.  All 
were  covered  by  newspapers 
and  press  associations.  The 
Legislature  had  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  Feb.  14,  1956  in  Albany. 

Right  after  the  close  of  the 
Legislative  session  in  March 
about  25  editors  and  editorial 
writers  attended  an  off-the-re¬ 
cord  luncheon  with  Governor 
Harriman  and  his  counsel. 
Judge  Daniel  Gutman.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  coming  up  for 
signature  were  discussed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Youth  Court  Act. 

Judge  Gutman  recalled  the 
meeting,  and  told  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

“I  was  asked  my  opinion  as 
to  extension  of  the  age  to  21 
and  expressed  apprehension.  I 
believe  that  many  criminals  are 
recruited  from  the  particular 
age  group  of  18,  19  and  20.  I 
was  asked  by  Sanford  Stanton 
of  the  .Vc7c  York  Journal 
American  if  1  personally 
thought  that  a  person  of  21 
was  an  adult  and  should  be 
adjudged  as  an  adult  criminal 
and  I  replied  yes. 

“Vigorous  objections  to  the 
secrecy  provisions  were  voiced 
by  editors,  but  Jonathan  Bing¬ 
ham,  the  Governor’s  secretary, 
said  there  was  nothing  in  the 
act  that  would  prohibit  publi¬ 
cation  immediately  upon  appre¬ 
hension.  The  hearings  and  re¬ 
cords  are  i)rivate.’’ 

Purpose  of  Law  Told 

Louis  M.  Loeb,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  and 
attorney  for  the  Sew  York 
Times,  served  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  Temporary  Commission 
on  the  Courts  until  last  month 
when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  Nev/  York.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the 


commission  throughout  the 
period  when  it  sponsored  the 
act. 

“As  general  counsel  for  the 
Times’’,  he  said,  “I  certainly 
would  never  have  joined  with 
other  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  supporting  this  legisla¬ 
tion  if  I  thought  that  to  any 
substantial  degree  it  constituted 
an  interference  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

“This  law  was  designed  to 
protect  the  youthful  offender 
from  the  consequences  of  a 
criminal  record  but  not  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  youth  who  in  the  view 
of  the  judge  doesn’t  deserve  or 
merit  that  kind  of  protection 
and  is  already  on  the  road  to  a 
criminal  career.  It  draws  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  youth  of 
16  and  17  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  youth  of  18,  19  or  20  on  the 
other. 

“All  those  who  are  appre¬ 
hended  in  the  younger  group 
are  automatically  booked  as 
youthful  offenders,  after  which 
the  judge  in  a  private  hearing 
decides  whether  they  should 
be  tried  as  youthful  offenders 
or  not.  If  he  decides  not,  then 
the  case  is  transferred  to  the 
criminal  court  and  the  pro 
ceedings  are  wide  open.  If  they 
are  deemed  entitled  to  be  tried 
as  youthful  offenders,  then 
the  proceedings  thereafter  are 
private. 

“The  youths  of  18,  19,  and 
20  are  eligible  for  youthful  of¬ 
fender  treatment  only  if  the 
judge  decides  that  they  are 
qualified  for  it.  In  this  age 
group  the  judge  makes  his  de¬ 
cision  after  the  suspect  has 
been  ariested. 

“Let  it  be  noted,  however, 
that  at  the  time  the  offender 
is  booked,  irrespective  of  his 
age,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
which  precludes  the  police  or 
the  district  attorney  from 
making  the  docket  available  to 
the  press. 

“I  believe  that  tbe  press  in 
New  York  State  has  had  a 


long  tradition  of  not  using 
names  of  youth  under  16  when 
involved  in  serious  trouble. 

“Personally  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  press  can  well 
afford  to  cooperate  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  youth  who  is  worth  sav¬ 
ing  from  being  publicly  stig¬ 
matized.’’ 

Editor  Is  Skeptical 

New  York  is  one  of  22  states 
where  there  is  statutory  control 
of  publication  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  involving  juvenile 
delinquents.  In  most  cases  it  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court  whether  to  release  infor¬ 
mation. 

Ten  states  have  laws  which 
directly  prohibit  the  publication 
of  names  of  juvenile  (17  or 
under),  and  16  states,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  listing  made  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  have  no  laws 
governing  the  release  of  this 
kind  of  information. 

Sam  Day,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  chairman  of  the 
editors’  committee  on  bench  and 
bar,  said: 

{Continued  on  page  72) 

Censors  Buy  Up 
Entire  Edition 

Miami,  Fla. 

All  copies  of  the  Miami 
Herald’s  Clipper  Edition 
reaching  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  on  six  days  in  May 
were  confiscated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  was  leained  here 
last  week. 

The  six  issues  contained 
stories  of  the  disappearance 
in  New  York  of  Dr.  Jesus 
de  Galindez,  a  Dominican 
political  refugee. 

The  report  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  was  delayed  because 
the  government  a  c  c  o  m- 
plished  its  censorship  by 
buying  up  the  entire  edition 
of  the  Herald  through  regu¬ 
lar  business  channels,  paying 
the  full  price  for  each  copy. 
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SPECIALISTS 

Berryman.  Waihingion  (D.  C.)  Star 


TICKLISH  PERCH 

Crawford  Newark  |N.  J.)  Evening  News 


ON  THE  MARCH 

Fawcett,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


‘Inside’  Book 
Infuriates 
Senate  Group 

Washington 

Robert  J.  Donovan’s  lauda¬ 
tory  book  on  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  has  sent  fum¬ 
ing  Senators  on  a  new  attack 
against  federal  information 
withholding  and  “leaks”  to 
some  members  of  the  press 
while  allegedly  discriminating 
against  others. 

Mr.  Donovan,  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  author 
of  “The  Inside  Story,”  which 
went  on  sale  this  week.  Parts 
of  it  have  already  appeared  in 
newspapers.  It  is  presented  as 
a  documentary  based  on  official 
documents  and  minutes.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  were 
(|uick  to  spot  in  its  pages  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  records  previously 
denied  to  them  as  “confiden¬ 
tial.” 

Senator  John  McClellan,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  invited  Max¬ 
well  Rabb,  secretary  to  the 
President’s  Cabinet,  to  testify 
as  to  the  source  of  information 
Mr.  Donovan  had  published. 
Mr.  Rabb  answered  by  letter, 
saying  he  didn’t  know  and 
therefore  couldn’t  be  useful  as 
a  committee  witness. 

Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
demanded  that  Mr.  Rabb  be 
.subpoenaed. 

It  is  apparent  from  casual 
reading  that  the  book  could  not 
have  been  written  without 
Cabinet  minutes  being  made 
available  to  the  author  for  his 
private  use,  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  and  financial  advantage. 
Senator  McClellan  deduced. 
This,  he  said,  was  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  Congress  and 
against  other  reporters  and 
editors. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  Herald 
Tribune  columnist,  has  reported 
that  he  and  other  newsmen  had 
been  invited  to  write  the  book 
but  declined.  Mr.  Donovan  un¬ 
dertook  the  job  on  leave  from 
his  regular  assignment. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  House  study  of  press 
information  barriers,  said  his 
committee  has  only  limited  in¬ 
terest  in  the  controversy.  Offi¬ 
cial  actions  to  prevent  the 
press  from  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  concern  his  group,  but  he 
is  not  interested  in  methods  by 
which  news  develops,  he  said 
with  this  qualification:  “If  any 
agency  of  government  is  trying 
to  ‘manage’  the  news,  we  want 


to  know  about  it.  If  informa¬ 
tion,  not  generally  available, 
is  given  to  one  reporter  under 
circumstances  which  permit  a 
federal  official  to  control  the 
end  result,  the  ultimate  form 
of  publication,  either  by  with¬ 
holding  parts,  or  stressing 
paits,  we  would  be  interested.” 

Steel  Wage  Case 
Told  in  Big  Ads 

steel-labor  negotiators  labored 
and  brought  forth  some  news¬ 
paper  linage  and  TV  time  this 
w'eek. 

David  J.  McDonald,  union 
president,  was  first  to  carry 
the  issue  to  the  public.  On 
June  15  he  issued  a  statement 
giving  the  union’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  management’s  offer.  The 
.steel  companies  countered  with 
an  1800  line  advertisement  in 
367  newspapers.  Hill  and 
Knolton,  public  relations  firm, 
would  not  estimate  the  cost. 

The  union  resorted  to  similar 
paid  space  Friday.  Then  on 
last  Saturday,  June  23  and 
Sunday  June  24,  the  union  took 
time  on  the  ABC-TV  network 
to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
.steelworkers’  case.  The  union’s 
advertising  was  placed  by  the 
Robert  Wiltman  ,4gency,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

A  second  management  ad  of 
1800  lines  went  to  the  367  list 
on  Monday. 

The  press  room  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel,  costing  $100  a  day, 
was  being  financed  jointly  by 
the  companies  and  the  union. 

• 

Firing  of  Barnet 
Is  Arbitrable 

The  “loss  of  confidence”  dis¬ 
missal  of  Melvin  L.  Barnet,  a 
copy  editor,  by  the  New  York 
Tinws  a  year  ago  is  subject  to 
arbitration,  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  ruled  this  week. 

The  higher  court  held  that 
the  contract  between  the  Times 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  was  binding  and 
that  a  vote  by  the  Times  unit 
of  the  guild  against  arbitration 
was  merely  advisory,  not 
mandatory. 

Mr.  Barnet  invoked  the  Fifth 
Amendment  when  called  as  a 
witness  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  .subcommittee.  His 
conduct  leading  up  to  this  inci¬ 
dent  caused  the  Times  to  lose 
confidence  in  him,  the  dismis.sal 
notice  stated. 

The  Times  recently  won  an 
arbitration  in  a  similar  case. 
(E&P,  June  23,  page  12.) 


Son  Succeeds 
H.  D.  Bradley 
As  Publisher 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

David  R.  Bradley  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  St. 
Joseph  News-Press  and  Ga¬ 
zette.  His  father,  Henry  I). 
Bradley,  publisher  since  1939, 
remains  as  president  of  the 
company. 

The  announcement  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Henry  D.  Bradley 
as  publisher  came  this  week  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  en¬ 
tering  the  newspaper  business. 
He  became  copy  boy  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  June  25,  1906. 

The  new  publisher  is  38 
years  old.  He  has  been  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  News- 
Press  &  Gazette  Co. 

The  .senior  Mr.  Bradley  is 
second  vicepresident  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  He  is  a  native 
of  Detroit.  Leaving  the  Toledo 
Blade  in  1923,  he  was  for  a 
year  an  adviser  to  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  owner  of  the  London 
Express.  For  two  years  he 
was  general  manager  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Her 
aid,  then  became  publisher  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tinies- 
Star  for  12  years.  He  became 
publisher  of  the  News-Press 
and  Gazette  Dec.  1,  1939,  and 
in  19.50  became  president  of  the 
company. 

Under  Mr.  Bradley  the  News- 
Press  and  Gazette  became 
100%  employe  owned. 

David  R.  Bradley  attended 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  where  he  majored  in 
economics  and  taxation.  During 
high  school  and  college  vacation 
periods,  he  worked  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Bridgeport 
Times-Star.  From  1939  through 
1940  he  worked  full  time  on  the 
display  advertising  staff  of 
that  paper.  In  1941  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  in  New  York  with 
Headley-Reed  Co.,  radio  station 
representatives,  as  a  salesman. 
In  1942  he  was  a  salesman  for 
Kelly  -  Smith  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives,  in  the  Chicago 
office. 

In  1943  he  was  inducted  into 
the  Army  Air  Corps  as  a 
private.  He  was  discharged  in 
1946  as  a  first  lieutenant,  and 
same  immediately  to  the  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  where  he 
served  as  national  advertising 
manager  and  eventually  became 
production  manager  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  company. 

Other  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  unaffected. 


Henry  and  David  Bradley 


Phlla.  Inquirer 
Grants  Guild 
Pension  Plan 

Philadelphia 

A  new  two-year  agreement 
has  been  made  between  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Camden.  It  includes 
a  pension  provision  for  the 
first  time. 

A  genei'al  increa.^e  of  $3  a 
week  is  provided  for  all  per¬ 
sons  making  up  to  $89.99  and 
$4  a  week  for  those  making 
$90  or  more.  Contract  mini 
mums  of  $100  or  more  were 
raised  by  $5  a  week. 

Reporters,  artists,  photogra¬ 
phers,  display  salesmen  and 
classified  salesmen  receive  an 
additional  $2.50  June  1,  1956 
and  June  1,  1957,  reducing  the 
present  $10  differential  between 
the  two  reporter  classifications. 
Desk  assistants  were  increased 
an  additional  $5  a  week. 

Top  scale  for  the  above 
classifications  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract  are : 

Desk  as-si.stants  . .  .  $152.00 


Rewrite,  Copyreader  ...  137.00 

Reporters,  Artists, 

Photographers  .  129.50 

Display  Salesmen  .  129.50 

Classified  . 119.50 


In  the  second  year  of  the 
contract,  beginning  June  1, 
1957,  the  Inquirer  will  make  a 
pension  contribution  of  40 
cents  per  shift  or  $2  a  week 
into  an  escrow  fund,  pending 
formulation  of  a  complete 
plan  by  trustees  representing 
the  Inquirer  and  the  Guild. 
Similar  plans  have  been  es¬ 

tablished  with  the  mechanical 
unions  since  last  September. 

Fringe  changes  include  a 

fourth  week’s  vacation  after 
20  years  of  service  (now  after 
25  years),  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  sick  pay  from  31 

weeks  to  40,  and  the  difference 
between  full  salary  and  court 
allowance  for  jui-y  duty.  In 

addition,  the  company  agreed  to 
a  $1,000  minimum  death  pay¬ 
ment. 

The  contract  expires  June 
1,  1958. 
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How  a  Small  Daily  Taps 
Linage  from  Wide  Area 

The  story  of  how  a  small  daily  successfully  solicits 
linage  from  advertisers  in  towns  around  its  own  publishing 
city  held  the  intense  interest  of  members  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  Association  at  the 
June  17-19  meeting  at  Sebasco  Estates,  Me.  This  is  the 
story,  as  told 

By  Gordon  E.  MacPherson 

Advertising  Manager,  Daily  Eagle,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


The  Daily  Eagle  is  published 
in  Claremont,  N.  H.  Please  note 
that  I  didn’t  say  Claremont 
Daily  Eagle  —  our  masthead 
reads  Daily  Eagle  —  serving 
Claremont  N.  H.  and  the  Twin 
State  Valley.  This  Twin  State 
Valley  is  a  60-mile  stretch 
along  the  Connecticut  River  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
Claremont  alone  is  the  seventh 
market  for  size  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  But  we  don’t  .sell  in  just 
Claremont — we  sell  for  25  miles 
around. 

All  this  doesn’t  come  easily. 
Most  papers  are  publi.shed  in  a 
typical  Central  City  with  the 
suburbs  surrounding  it  being 
either  bedrooms  or  almost  rural 
villages.  Usually  there  is  no 
place  to  shop  except  in  Central 
City.  The  daily  paper  reaches 
these  towns  and  it’s  usually  the 
only  print  media  available. 

We  don’t  have  such  a  set-up 
here.  Our  surrounding  towns 


are  almost  our  size  and  each 
has  a  strong  local  pride  and  a 
pretty  fair  shopping  district  by 
comparison.  Actually  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  our  surrounding  towns 
are  apprehensive  of  the  retail 
stores  in  Claremont  and  dis¬ 
like  seeing  their  customers 
shopping  out  of  town  in  Clare¬ 
mont.  This  sometimes  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  reluctance  to  adver¬ 
tise  with  the  paper  that  draws 
their  customers  out  of  town  to 
shop. 

Claremont  itself  is  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  of  12,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  Daily  Eagle 
there  are  6  weeklies,  one  other 
daily  and  three  radio  stations 
actively  soliciting  in  this  area 
embracing  Newport,  Lebanon, 
Hanover,  White  River  Junction, 
Windsor  and  Springfield  (in 
N.  H.  and  Vermont). 

To  make  ourselves  accepted 
in  this  area,  our  news  depart¬ 
ment  maintains  four  out-of- 


AOMEN'S  SALUTE— Gaor9«  W. 
McLaughlin,  laft,  of  fha  Havar- 
hill  (Mass.)  Gazatfa,  prasanfi 
tha  Naw  England  Nawspapar  Ad- 
vartiting  Exacufivas’  Association 
"Oscar"  to  Gov.  Edmund  S. 
Muskia  of  Maina.  Maating  was 
at  Sabasco  Estatas,  Ma. 

town  offices  with  full  time 
staffs.  There  are  some  39  cor¬ 
respondents  located  here  in  the 
51  communities  involved. 

Our  circulation  department 
has  seven  routes  of  about  100 
miles  each  to  reach  our  readers 
in  this  far-flung  area.  Route 
boxes  such  as  this  sample  dot 
the  highways.  It’s  a  standard 
joke  among  newcomers  to  the 
Valley  about  *‘all  the  families 
named  ‘Eagle’.” 

Think  in  Terms  of  Valley 
The  advertising  department 
has  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
entire  Twin  State  Valley.  We 
try  to  drive  the  idea  across  at 
every  opportunity.  For  in¬ 
stance  : 


(1)  Our  letterhead  has  a 
map  of  the  area  on  the  reverse 
side. 

(2)  Our  grocery  route  list 
gives  the  stores  in  52  com¬ 
munities  along  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  map. 

(3)  Our  own  national  adver¬ 
tising  features  the  home  de¬ 
livery  box  to  emphasize  the  out- 
of-town  delivery,  boasts  of  the 
number  of  communities  served 
and  their  relative  importance 
as  detailed  above  for  the  six 
larger  towns. 

(4)  We  solicit  advertising  in 
all  these  towns  with  one  adman 
covering  half  of  this  territory 
on  a  full  time  basis.  Others  of 
us  spend  a  majority  of  our  time 
in  Claremont  and  each  has  one 
outside  town  also. 

In  1955  our  suburban  adver¬ 
tising  equalled  30%  of  our 
Claremont  local  advertising. 

We  go  after  multiple  signa¬ 
tures  on  our  national  ads — 

We  have  6  on  our  Ford  ads 

We  have  2  on  our  Willy  ads 

We  have  4  on  our  Studebaker 
ads 

We  have  just  received  a  go- 
ahead  from  the  zone  office  that 
will  give  us  5  sig^natures  on 
our  Chevrolet  ads 

Our  Plymouth  ads  represent 
the  contributions  of  six  dif¬ 
ferent  dealers. 

We  even  get  occasional  Hud¬ 
son  advertising  where  the  deal¬ 
er  wants  wider  coverage  than 
his  nearest  weekly  can  give 
him. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Advertising  Managers  Told  To  Be  Ready  for  Phototype 

Sebasco  Estates,  Me. 


Now’s  the  time  for  newspaper 
advertising  men  to  be  thinking 
about  photocomposition  .  .  . 
says  Richard  D.  Allen,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

Mr.  Allen  addressed  the  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Association  here 
June  18.  He  spoke  from  direct 
experience  with  the  “cold  type” 
method  of  producing  ads.  "The 
Patriot-Ledger  has  been  using 
the  Photon  for  nearly  two 
years. 

“Less  than  six  months  from 
the  time  the  first  Photon  ar¬ 
rived,”  Mr.  Allen  related,  “we 
became  the  first  to  publish  a 
news  page  which  was  fully 
photocomposed.  We  haven’t  set 
our  editorial  page  in  lead  type 
since,  and  we  have  expanded 


into  retail  display  advertising 
to  an  ever-increasing  degree.” 

The  age  of  photocomposition 
is  arriving,  Mr.  Allen  said,  urg¬ 
ing  fellow  admen  to  be  ready 
for  it. 

While  pointing  out  the  obvious 
advantages  of  photocomposition 
in  handling  paste-up  copy  for 
advertisers,  Mr.  Allen  recited 
some  of  the  problems  that  are 
being  overcome  gradually. 

Some  Problems 

“The  biggest  headache  at  the 
moment,”  he  said,  “is  the  etch¬ 
ing  of  the  magfnesium  plates. 
We’re  having  the  damdest  time 
trying  to  find  a  formula  that 
will  consistently  turn  out  high- 
quality  plates  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  We  haven’t  got 
the  answer  yet,  but  we’re  work¬ 
ing  at  it  every  day. 

“And  the  time  it  takes  to  de¬ 


velop  and  dry  the  Photon  film 
is  still  too  long.  But  we’ll 
shorten  it  someday  with  a 
faster  process  film. 

“And  we  still  haven’t  found 
the  machine  that  will  give  us  a 
real  sharp  proof  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  but  sooner  or  later,  when 
enough  newspapers  demand  it, 
someone  will  put  one  on  the 
market. 

“How  about  the  machines  ? 
Are  they  available  ?  Are  they 
perfected  ? 

“Unfortunately,  there  is  only 
one  keyboard-operated  photo¬ 
setting  machine  which  you  could 
lease  if  you  went  to  market 
tomorrow.  The  next  six  month? 
to  a  year  should  find  a  happier 
situation  where  you  would  have 
a  choice  of  three  or  four. 

“The  one  available  machine 
is  Intertype’s  Fotosetter  which 
looks,  and  operates  very  much 


like  the  matrix  -  distributing 
Linotype.  It  is  in  use  today  in 
numerous  newspaper  plants,  but 
the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  is  a 
notable  exception. 

“At  Quincy  we  have  Photon 
machines  which  are  not  com¬ 
mercially  available  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  because  a  new  model 
has  been  built  and  is  being 
tested  at  the  plant.  Production 
of  the  earlier  model,  which  is 
the  type  in  use  at  Quincy,  has 
been  discontinued. 

“Let  me  say  at  this  point 
that,  although  the  Patriot 
i..edger  has  pioneered  the  early 
application  of  the  Photon  ma¬ 
chine  to  newspaper  production 
and  we  feel  that  it  provides  a 
better  answer  to  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  photo-typesetting,  we 
would  certainly  have  Fotosetters 
if  Photon  were  not  available.” 
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How  Small  Daily 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


Several  years  ago  we  started 
the  idea  of  selling  local  ads  to 
several  dealers — each  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  town.  Sometimes  it  was 
co-op  advertising,  sometimes 
not,  but  in  either  case  it  cut 
the  cost  per  dealer  considerably. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  distribu¬ 
tor  got  more  advertising  of  his 
product  and  a  greater  partici¬ 
pation  by  his  dealers  than  he 
would  have  otherwise.  As  a 
result  we  now  find  him  doing 
this  on  a  national  basis,  billing 
his  dealers  for  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  on  a  circulation 
basis.  We  have  been  enjoying 
Winter-long  schedules  of  Hot- 
point  with  4  signatures  and 
Zenith  with  3  signatures. 

We  are  now  actively  doing 
the  same  ground-work  with 
Sylvania  dealers  that  netted  us 
664  inches  in  April  and  with 
Maytag  that  gave  us  479 
inches  in  May.  Lately  we  have 
been  trying  to  tie  up  as  many 
Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 
members  that  we  can  sign  up. 

Another  feature  that  many 
of  you  might  wish  to  copy  is 
our  fire  insurance  set-up.  Each 
time  our  photographer  gets  a 
flaming  fire  picture  for  the 
newsroom,  we  automatically 
begin  processing  a  50  inch  ad, 
composed  by  us,  extolling  the 
thought  of  ample  insurance. 
The  ad  appears  the  following 
day  using  the  same  news  pic¬ 
ture  and  has  six  insurance 
agency  signatures — each  from 
a  different  town.  The  agency 
nearest  the  fire  gets  top  list¬ 
ing.  Incidentally,  if  the  fire 
involves  commercial  property 
where  records  might  have  been 
lost  we  can  toss  in  an  ad  from 
a  local  stationer  on  Mosler 
safes. 

We  try  to  solicit  in  all 
towns.  We  sell  tie-ins  on 
Sealtest  ice  cream,  Mobilgas, 
Esso  and  Cities  Service  on  a 
no  more  than  one  signature 
per  town  basis.  We  cultivate 
all  the  theatres  in  the  Valley. 
We  maintain  to  A&P  and  to 
First  National  Stores  that 
their  ads  with  us  benefit  sev¬ 
eral  stores,  not  just  Claremont 
supermarkets.  We  maintain 
maps  showing  the  location  of 
all  gas  stations — one  map  for 
each  brand — to  show  their  lo¬ 
cation  in  our  circulation  area. 
When  corresponding  about  any 
of  these  brands  of  gas  we 
mark  the  location  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  with  red  dots  on  the  back 
of  our  letterhead  so  that  the 
agency  or  oil  company  can  see 


at  a  glance  that  there  is  more 
to  us  than  just  Claremont. 

During  Fire  Prevention  week 
we  solicit  all  the  agencies  for 
a  joint  ad.  The  same  goes  for 
oil  dealers  during  Oil  Progress 
week.  We  get  more  Rexall  Ic 
sale  advertising  on  a  six  drug 
store  basis  than  we  would  if 
we  depended  on  our  nearest 
pharmacy  alone.  It’s  not  just 
Claremont,  but  the  entire  Twin 
State  Valley.  Now  all  this 
doesn’t  come  as  easily  as  I 
speak  it  here  today.  It  takes 
continual  pushing  on  the  part 
of  the  advertising  department 
and  our  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  the  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 
cial  Agency. 

We  are  competing  with  six 
lower  rate  weeklies.  We  hear 
arguments  from  outlying  mer¬ 
chants  about  having  to  buy  all 
our  circulation  at  the  full  rate 
when  they  need  only  a  part  of 
it.  In  cases  such  as  this,  we 
counter  with  a  cost-per-inch- 
per-thousand  argument.  The 
Daily  Eagle  at  90c  per  inch 
for  9000  circulation  is  only 
10c  per  inch  per  thousand 
copies  while  the  local  paper 
may  offer  only  1600  copies  at 
50c  per  inch  or  33c  per  inch 
per  thousand  —  a  charge  3 
times  as  high  as  ours.  In  many 
cases  we  nearly  equal  or  sur¬ 
pass  these  papers  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  their  vicinity,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  advertising 
left  to  keep  them  going. 

We  sometimes  wonder  about 
the  possibilities  of  a  lower 
rate  for  fringe  advertisers. 
We  have  been  advised  against 
this — mostly  on  the  thesis  that 
it  would  antagonize  our  in- 
town  advertisers.  The  un¬ 
spoken  argument  seems  to  be 
that  our  advisers  haven’t  heard 
of  any  similar  situation  to  ours. 

Suburban  soliciting  is  ex¬ 
pensive  in  manpower,  time  and 
mileage.  Outside  trips  are  kept 
to  a  minimum  and  we  try  to 
get  the  merchants  to  expect 
us  on  a  regular  weekly  trip. 

To  those  of  you  not  now 
thoroughly  ,  cultivating  the 
cross-roads  and  hamlets  we 
suggest  that  you  give  it  a  try. 
It’s  a  distinct  pleasure  to  drive 
into  town,  park  the  car  and 
trot  into  the  ad  department 
with  an  armful  of  ads. 

• 

Bell  Heads  PR  Group 

J.  Raymond  Bell,  public  re¬ 
lations  executive  of  Columbia 
Pictures  Corp.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Kerryn  King,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  The  Texas 
Company. 


12  Papers  Added 
To  Comic  Page  List 

Chicago 

Twelve  Texas  dailies  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  accepting  vertical  half¬ 
page  units  of  color  advertising 
on  their  daily  comic  pages, 
bringing  the  total  to  166  news¬ 
papers  in  141  markets. 

The  Chicago  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  announced 
this  week  the  latest  additions 
to  the  list,  representing  12 
Texas  papers:  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter-News,  Big  Spring  Her¬ 
ald,  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times,  Denison  Herald,  Green¬ 
ville  Banner,  Marshall  News 
Messenger,  Paris  News, 
Brownsville  Herald,  Harlingen 
Star,  McAllen  Monitor,  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times  and 
Snyder  News. 

• 

Iowa  Press  Assn. 

Sets  Auto  Ad  Rules 

The  88  newspapers  ef  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 
have  Joined  with  efforts  of  the 
Iowa  Automobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  standards  of  practice  for 
advertising  automobiles. 

Intent  of  the  approved  stand¬ 
ards  is  “to  encourage  and  pre¬ 
serve  dependability  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sale  of  automo¬ 
biles.  The  spirit  of  these  stand¬ 
ards  is  that  advertising  shall  be 
accurate  and  clear,  that  it  shall 
not  be  unfair  to  competitors 
or  have  the  tendency  or  capac¬ 
ity  to  confuse  or  deceive  the 
pubMc  in  any  manner.” 

The  Iowa  standards  are  an 
adaptation  of  those  set  up  orig- 
inallv  bv  the  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  Inc. 

G.  L.  Bradt  Dies; 

Ad  Bureau  Veteran 

San  Francisco 

Gurdon  Leroy  (Roy)  Bradt, 
a  longtime  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  died  here  June  23  at  the 
age  of  60,  after  a  long  illness. 
In  recent  years  he  was  western 
manager  for  department  and 
chain  store  sales. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Bradt  was 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  newspapers.  He 
went  to  the  Bureau  in  1942  as 
a  salesman  and  served  until 
1946  when  he  was  made  west¬ 
ern  manager.  His  wife  and  two 
sons  survive  him. 


Railroad  Heads  | 
To  Analyze 
PR  Program 

Presidents  of  the  21  major 
railroad  systems  who  comprise 
the  board  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  meet  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  this  week  to  take  a  long  '  ’ 
look  at  their  multi-million-dol- 
lar  public  relations  effort. 

8-Month  Study 

They  will  analyze  the  findings 
of  an  eight-month  study  of  the 
AAR  and  its  program  and 
examine  the  pros  and  cons  of 
reorganizing  the  railroads’  trade 
organization.  The  study  is  being 
prepared  by  Robert  Heller  & 
Associates,  management  con¬ 
sultants,  at  the  direction  of 
William  T.  Faricy,  AAR  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Heller  report  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  railroads  engage 
in  an  all-out  project  to  tell  the 
public  their  side  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  question  and  hope 
that  Congress  will  be  listening. 

Reasons  for  More 
There  are  many  reasons  for 
AAR’s  decision  to  examine  its 
public  relations  program.  For 
one  thing,  the  carriers  have  had 
repeated  political  setbacks  that 
are  reflected  in  balance  sheets 
and  income  statements.  An¬ 
other  reason  has  been  strong 
opposition  of  competing  trans¬ 
portation  interests  and  another 
the  inability  of  the  railroads 
themselves  to  maintain  a  united 
front  during  hearings  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Subsidies  granted  airline 
and  trucking  competitors  are 
other  factors  in  the  railroads’ 
discontent. 

In  essence,  the  Heller  organi¬ 
zation  recommendations  aim  at 
replacing  defensive  with  ag¬ 
gressive  thinking. 

• 

Rep  Appointed 
For  Southern  Zone 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  < 
has  appointed  the  John  Budd 
Company  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  11  South¬ 
ern  states.  Budd  offices  in  Dall¬ 
as,  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta 
will  cover  the  territory  which 
has  been  marked  in  recent 
years  by  considerable  growth 
of  industry  and  accompan3dng 
advertising  agency  develop¬ 
ment,  according  to  James  A. 
Crouse,  president  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  Arm. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advbrtisinc  Oppices:  Philadtlpkia,  30th  and  Marktt  Streets  •  Ntw  Ymrk,  342  Mediton  Avenue  •  Cklcago,  520  North  Michigan  Avsnue 
REPEBaENTATltts:  SawytT  Ftrtutou  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angalat  •  San  Praneiaco 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


^Sales  Stability^  Fund 
Established  by  WNR 


A  “sales  stability”  fund  of  mittee  was  empowered  to 
$100,000  in  U.  S.  government  purchase  government  securities 
securities  has  been  authorized  monthly  from  available  monthly 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  net  revenue.  On  May  1  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representa-  amount  of  working  capital  re- 
tives,  Inc.,  New  York  it  was  an-  serve  available  for  investment 
nounced  by  Paul  C.  Smith,  was  approximately  one-third  of 
WNR  president.  Purpose  of  this  the  $100,000  goal,  or  $30,447.80. 
working  capital  reserve  would  “The  $100,000  fund  of  govem- 
be  to  stabilize  the  expanded  sel-  ment  bonds  will  be  our  future 
ling  operations  available  by  disaster  insurance,”  said  Mr. 
WNR  to  7,500  newspapers.  Smith.  “In  accordance  with  our 
A  three-member  finance  com-  recently  announced  major  ex- 


Who’s  Sitting  For  Whom? 


The  figure  at  the  far  left  is  eluding  an  Effective  Buying 

sitting  for  the  five  at  the  right.  Income  of  $927,233,000  — 

and  for  a  dog  "baby”  sitter,  higher  than  even  the  record 

he  has  steady  work  in  a  nearby  breaker  of  1955.  This  repre- 

Metropolitan  Worcester  sents  a  figure  of  $5,500  per 
County  Market  town.  family,  well  above  the  National 

Average.  From  wherever  the 
For  advertisers  there  are  advertiser  sits,  advertising  in 
plenty  of  other  unique  figures  the  Worcester  Telegram* 
to  watch  in  this  market,  in-  Gazette  locJcs  good. 

Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  — 1956 
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Detroit  means 
Business . . .  and 
Detroit  is 
OUR  business! 


Fifty  years  ago.  The  Detroit 
News  initiated  the  campaign  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  now 
nearing  completion.  The  coming 
of  the  Seaway  means  the  ready¬ 
ing  of  facilities  for  Detroit  to 
become  a  major  world  port. 

To  get  quick  and  positive  action 
in  formulating  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram  for  developing  the  port  of 
Detroit,  The  Detroit  News 
brought  together  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense,  leading  port  authorities 
who  investigated  existing  and 
projected  facilities. 

The  report  of  this  group  of  ex¬ 
perts,  published  in  The  Detroit 
News,  “helped  substantially  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  our 
f>ort  problems,”  declared  City 
Controller  John  H.  Wither¬ 
spoon.  It  has  already  produced 
action  sufficiently  constructive  to 
assure  Detroit  of  a  port  worthy 
of  its  stature  as  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world. 


Detroit  advertisers,  too,  feel  the 
benefits  of  The  Detroit  News 
leadership  and  community  ac¬ 
ceptance.  That’s  why  The  De¬ 
troit  News,  leader  in  both  total 
and  trading  area  circulation, 
carries  twice  as  much  linage  as 
either  one  of  the  other  two 
Detroit  newspapers. 


The 

Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAfER 


Largtftt  Circulation  of  oil  Michigan  Newspaper*  (ABC  3*31  •SB) 
Weekday  459,160— Sunday  573,375 


Stamp  Firm 
Head  Sees 
Linage  Aided 

As  a  follow  up  on  last  week’s 
survey  by  Editor  &  Publishe® 
of  what  trading  stamps  mean  to 
newspaper  linage  (E&P,  June 
23,  page  16)  comes  word  from 
Peter  Volid,  president,  King 
Kom  Stamp  Co.,  Chicago, 

Mr.  Volid  writes: 

“In  our  opinion  stamp  plans 
are  exceedingly  good  for  news¬ 
paper  ad  linage  in  that  aggres¬ 
sive  and  promotionally-minded 
trading  stamp  companies  are 
basically  strong  advertisers.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  them  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  shopping  public  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  shop  those  stores 
that  give  premium  stamps  re¬ 
deemable  for  free  nationally 
advertised  prizes. 

“It  is  our  position,”  Mr.  Volid 
continues,  “that  we  must  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  fact  that 
these  gifts,  which  they  nor¬ 
mally  could  not  or  would  not 
buy  out  of  their  household 
budget,  are  free  to  them  by 
their  merely  shopping  stores 
which  give  stamps,” 


Pointing  out  that  this  is  the 
dominant  theme  of  good  stamp 
companies,  Mr.  Volid  adds  that 
it  follows  that  newspapers  are 
a  vital  part  of  any  advertising 
program  desigrned  to  do  a  mer¬ 
chandising  job  in  any  given 
area. 

“Any  promotional  operation, 
so  dedicated  to  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
tribution  of  consumer  goods, 
would  of  necessity  have  to  use 
this  medium,  which  has  proven 
to  have  the  greatest  impact  at 
any  psychological  moment,”  Mr. 
Volid  says. 

He  concludes:  “We  therefore 
feel  that  stamp  plans  are  a 
good  source  of  income  to  the 
newspaper  field  and,  as  such, 
should  be  cultivated  and  given 
cooperation  and  consideration 
in  all  areas,  especially  in  those 
areas  where  stamp  plans  are 
predominant,” 

Triple-S  Stamps 
Invade  Baltimore 

Triple-S  Blue  trading  stamps 
were  introduced  via  newspaper 
and  radio  schedules  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  this  week  in  four 
Schreiber  Bros,  supermarkets 
by  Stop  and  Save  Trading 
Stamp  Corp.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

William  H.  Preis,  president  of 
the  stamp  firm  said,  “Schrei- 


ber’s  supermarkets  will  enable 
its  many  thousands  of  customers 
to  join  the  more  than  3,000,000 
families  along  the  Elastem  Sea¬ 
board  who  are  now  saving 
Triple-S  Blue  stamps.  .  . 

Sears,  Roebuck 
Drops  Stamp  Plan 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  announced  this  week  that 
it  has  dropped  an  experimental 
trading  stamp  plan  put  into 
operation  in  four  Illinois  cities 
in  February,  1955.  Reason: 
“The  plan  has  not  worked  out 
to  company  expectations.” 

Under  the  plan,  the  Four- 
Star  Stamp  Co.,  a  Sears  sub¬ 
sidiary  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  supplied  stamps  to  par¬ 
ticipating  retailers  in  Peoria, 
Decatur,  Rockford  and  Spring- 
field.  Customers  received 
stamps  with  purchases  at  par¬ 
ticipating  stores  and  could  re¬ 
deem  the  stamps  at  Sears  re¬ 
tail  stores,  catalogue  sales  of¬ 
fices  or  through  the  Sears  cata¬ 
logue  for  merchandise,  serv¬ 
ices  or  cash. 

• 

N.  Y.  Dailies  Get 
Beech-Nut-Schedule 

A  special  three-month  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign 
(via  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt)  was 
launched  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area  this  week  by 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Company 
for  its  baby  food  line  of 
strained  and  Junior  foods  and 
dry  cereals.  It  will  supplement 
Beech-Nut’s  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule. 

The  first  of  a  leadership 
series  of  four  315-line  ads  broke 
in  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  the  New  York 
Journal  -  American,  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  the  Newark 
News,  Newsday  and  the  Long 
Island  Press. 

• 

Ludekens  Appointed 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Ludekens  has  been 
named  manager  of  automotive 
advertising  and  city  plant  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  morning  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
evening  Rochester  Times-Union. 
Before  his  promotion  to  the 
general  advertising  department 
of  the  two  newspapers,  Mr. 
Ludekens  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
retail  ad  staff  for  almost  25 
years. 


WEALTHY  UNION  COUNTY 

COMPARED  WITH  200  LEADING 
COUNTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RANKS  -  7th  PER  CAPITA 
INCOME  $2358 
RANKS  -  5th  PER  FAMILY 
INCOME  $7990 

Source  Sales  Management  1956 

COVERED  BY 

Cli^aktli  jHlailg  Sattmdl 

NOW  CIRCULATING  DAILY 

CT  C)  Pub.  Statement 

0  1**  Quarter  1956 

ELIZABETH  •  NEW  JERSEY 

Pepresenterf  Natimnally  by  Ward-GrUSth  Company,  fnc. 


House  Probes 
Utilities  ’  Ad 

The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  this  week  ordered 
an  investigation  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  newspaper  ad  campaign 
which  members  said  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  status  of  American 
development  of  peace  -  time 
atomic  power. 

A  committee  spokesman  said 
the  committee  issued  a  sub¬ 
poena  for  officials  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Sons,  Inc.,  ad  agency, 
which  prepared  a  full-page  ad 
published  in  some  50  papers 
several  weeks  ago  for  a  group 
of  more  than  100  private  utili¬ 
ties. 

Statements  in  the  ad  were 
held  “false  and  misleading” 
and  were  not  supported  by 
testimony  given  the  committee 
by  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
witnesses. 

The  ad  said  the  U.S.  can 
maintain  its  lead  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  peace-time  atomic 
power  with  the  aid  of  private 
power  companies.  Some  com¬ 
mittee  members  have  insisted 
that  the  government  start 
building  big  reactors  instead  of 
waiting  for  private  enterprise. 
• 

Hot  point’s  TV  Line 

Ads  Begin  in  Sept. 

Chicago 

First  consumer  advertising 
of  Hotpoint’s  new  “HI-VI”  tele¬ 
vision  line  (via  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Inc.)  will  begin  in 
newspapers  in  major  markets 
early  in  September,  along  with 
heavy  schedules  in  Life  and 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Net¬ 
work  radio  will  also  be  used. 
National  newspaper  advertising 
will  be  supplemented  with  co-op 
ads  by  Hotpoint  dealers. 

D,  Edward  Weston,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Hotpoint  tele¬ 
vision  department,  said  the  new 
TV  line  will  be  introduced  and 
merchandised  by  one  of  the 
most  intensive  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  This  program  is  al¬ 
ready  underway  in  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  he  said,  and  will 
reach  “saturation”  levels  this 
Fall  in  consumer  and  trade 
magazines,  newspapers  and 
network  radio. 

• 

Calif.  Daily  Appoints 

Western  Dailies  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Gar¬ 
den  Grove  (Calif.)  News,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  it  was  announced 
by  A.  M.  Tierney,  publisher. 
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Sure,  we’re  going  to  be  homesick,  but 


All  the  fond  memories  and  proud  the  second.  Tlie  press  room  with  37 

traditions  in  the  world  —  and  we  have  beautiful  new  Hoe  units  extends  along 

81  years  of  them  —  won't  make  it  the  left-hand  side.  The  one  and  a  half 

possible  for  us  to  continue  to  publish  story  building  in  the  rear  is  for  paper 

the  grow  ing  Boston  Globe  in  its  pres-  storage  and  the  restaurant  and  recrea- 

ent  buildings.  So,  we  are  moving.  We  tion  room  runs  off  the  press  room  on 

will  take  the  memories  and  the  tradi-  the  roof.  All  in  all,  311,018  square  feet 

tions  w  ith  us  and  move  to  a  new  of  space. 

$12,000,000  plant  on  a  173^2  ‘*<’re  site  Qf  course,  we’re  glad  that  circula- 

overlooking  Dorchester  Bay.  gjjj  advertising  demands  make 

The  new  plant  will  be  3 10  feel  w  ide  this  move  necessary.  We  are  also  conli- 

and  521  deep.  We  hope  to  slay  there  dent  that  The  Globe  and  Metropolitan 

for  the  next  8 1  years.  All  the  mechan-  Boston  —  America’s  sixth  market  — 

ical  departments  will  be  on  the  first  will  continue  to  grow  together  in  the 

floor;  the  white  collar  departments  on  years  to  come. 


The  Boston  Globe 
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Fall  Linage  Seen 
On  Level  with  ’55 


Newspaper  advertising  will 
play  a  big  part,  “as  usual,”  in 
the  fall  selling  plans  of  depart¬ 
ment,  specialty  and  chain  stores, 
J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  said  last  week. 

Speaking  before  the  first  Mid- 
Year  Business  Forecast  for  the 
Press  conducted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Dakins  said: 

“A  check  recently  made  by 
NRDGA  indicates  there  will  be 
very  little  difference  in  the 
newspaper  linage  they  (retail¬ 
ers)  will  buy  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  two  in  every  three 
stores  reports  a  rate  increase, 
only  a  few  plan  to  reduce  their 
linage.  But  these  are  offset  by 
others  who  plan  to  use  increased 
space.” 


Agency  Confirms  Ads 
Spike  Summer  Slump 

Buying  seasons  and  seasonal 
slumps  are  caused  by  a  “let¬ 
up  in  advertising  and  promotion 
rather  than  a  let-down  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying,”  according  to 
Grey  Matter,  publication  of 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Advertising  can  and  must  be 
used,  the  publication  stresses, 
to  change  a  great  many  of  the 
consumer  seasonal  buying  habits 
and  thus  help  flatten  out  the 
“wasteful  summer  valley.” 

Only  last  week  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  which  h:i.s 
been  a  strong  de-bunker  of  sum¬ 
mer  sales  slump  psychology,  re¬ 
ported  a  survey  showing  that  re¬ 
tailers  this  summer  will  meet 
or  beat  last  year’s  record  sales 
figures  (E&P,  June  23,  page 
22). 

According  to  Grey  Matter, 
steps  in  the  right  direction  are 


Sales  per  Household  in 
Pontiac,  Michigan  total 

^7,157 

87%  above  the  U,  5,  average 

3rd  highest  Retail  Sales  per  Household  among 
the  10  top  cities  of  Michigan: 


THE  MARKET 

Pontiac 

.  82.500 

Oakland 

County 

499,700 

141.220 

.  23.050 

Consumer  Spendable  Income 

(000)  . 

$166,652 

$924,121 

Income  per  Household 

. .  7.230 

6.544 

Total  Retail  Sales  (000) 

. .  164.973 

742.728 

Sales  per  Household  . . 

. .  7.157 

5.259 

Food  Sales  (000)  . 

.  37,397 

171,121 

Drug  Sales  (000)  . . 

.  4.901 

24.082 

GenT  Mdse.  (000)  .... 

.  40.012 

150.494 

Apparel  (000)  . 

. .  12.093 

42.115 

Home  Furn.  (000)  . 

. .  11.039 

38.418 

Automotive  (000) 

. .  29.142 

151.052 

Filling  Stations  (000) 

.  9.032 

53.946 

(Source.  '56  SKDS 

estimates 

of  consumer  markets) 

THE  NEWSPAPER 

•  20.619.427  LINES  in 

1955.  UP 

1.412.505  lines  over 

•54 

Circulation  UP  4.054  since  3-31-55 
97.4%  Home  Delivered 

ABC  Net  Paid  57,895 

Publishers  statement  3-31-56 
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being  made,  but  they  are  more 
apparent  at  the  retail  end  of 
the  marketing  channel  than  at 
the  producer’s  end.  The  retailers, 
through  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion,  have  built  “Mother’s  Day” 
and  “Father’s  Day”  into  two 
junior  Christmases,  and  have 
lengthened  their  selling  seasons 
in  other  areas,  the  publication 
notes. 

“The  upward  surge  of  our 
standard  of  living  must  not  be 
braked  by  ingrown  traditions 
about  seasons,”  the  agency  pub¬ 
lication  warns. 

Career  Girls  Hailed 
As  ^Secret  Weapon* 

Downtown  stores  concerned 
about  the  flight  to  the  suburbs 
have  a  powerful  “secret  weapon” 
in  their  own  backyard  —  the 
thousands  of  career  girls  con¬ 
centrated  in  nearby  office  1  ’ild 
ings.  But  according  to  a  sur- 
vev  just  conducted  by  A.  J. 
Wood  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a 
nationwide  marketing  research 
organiration,  this  potential  is 
rarely  being  cultivated  adequate¬ 
ly  by  downtown  stores. 

To  document  this  conclusion. 
Wood  has  just  published  its 
findings  in  a  booklet,  “Charge 
Account  Behavior  of  the  Career 
Girl,”  and  mailed  copies  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  managers  of 
daily  newspapers  across  the 
country.  Purpose  of  booklet  go¬ 
ing  to  ad  managers  is  to  help 
them  sell  dowmtown  stores  on 
advertising  and  promoting  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  career  girl  mar¬ 
ket. 

Grocerv  Store  Trade 
Arens  Doivn  30^r 

Despite  the  fact  that  larger 
volume  food  stores  are  competi¬ 
tively  moving  closer  to  where 
customers  live,  American  fami¬ 
lies  are  still  going  considerable 
distances  to  shop  competitively. 

That’s  the  conclusion  reached 
in  a  new  study  conducted  bv' 
Food  Tovieif  among  independ¬ 
ent  grocers  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri.  Minnesota,  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  The  study  indicates  rela¬ 
tive  store  radii  down  some 
29.2%  from  data  derived  from 
a  similar  study  in  19.')0 — with 
supermarkets,  superettes,  and 
smaller  type  stores  parallely 
affected. 

While  tradi-ig  radii  of  s^^o’es 
are  generallv  down,  sun“r. 
markets  in  larger  cities  (in¬ 
cluding  suburban  areasl  showed 
higher  tradin"  rodh’  than  was 
indicated  in  Food  Topics’  1950 
.study.  This  is  attributed  to  in¬ 
creased  development  of  parking 
lots,  shopping  centers,  and  con¬ 
sumer  tendencies  to  patronize 
more  than  one  supermarket. 


Color  Steak  Ad 
Proves  Meaty 
Problem 

How  far  will  a  newspaper 
go  to  help  an  advertiser  achieve 
desired  effects  with  his  ad? 
All  the  way,  judging  from  the 
lengths  to  which  tha  Deit 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune  recently  went  to  give 
Iowa  Packing  Co.  a  vivid  t  :o- 
color,  l,0C0-line  ad  featuring 
barbecued  meat. 

Seems  the  Des  Moines  office 
of  Iowa  Packing’s  agency, 
J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  photograph 
of  meat  which  could  be  used 
for  65-screen  reproduction.  A 
call  on  the  home  economist  of 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens  pro¬ 
duced  only  four-color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  meat,  from  which  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  one- 
color  reproduction.  The  maga¬ 
zine’s  photographer  refused  to 
shoot  a  picture  of  steaks  on  a 
barbecue  grill  “becaus’  the 
meat,  barbecue  and  everything 
else  would  turn  out  a  ma.ss  of 
black.” 

Bob  Morgan,  art  director  of 
Hickerson’s  Des  Moines  office, 
and  a  photographer  from  the 
Register  &  Tribune  solved  the 
problem.  Mr.  Morgan  bought  a 
grill,  three  steaks  and  a  slice 
of  ham.  His  wife  seared  the 
steaks  and  ham  on  her  stove 
so  grill  marks  would  show  in 
reproduction.  The  meat  was 
then  set  on  the  barbecue  and 
photographed. 

The  ad  was  published  in  the 
Register  &  Tribune  with  one 
color  (red)  showing  as  the 
glowing  coals  beneath  the  black 
and  white  meat,  thus  causing 
the  meat  to  stand  out  sharply. 
By  repeating  the  color  in  the 
headline  and  logotype,  Mr. 
Morgan  felt  that  color  had 
been  used  effectively  to  achieve 
an  integrated  ad. 

The  Register  &  Tribune  fol¬ 
lowed  through  by  merchandis¬ 
ing  the  barbecue  promotion 
with  a  week-long  lobby  window 
display  featuring  the  ad  along 
with  Iowa  Packing’s  Old 
Homestead  products. 

• 

Wolff  Joins  Dickinson 

Francis  G.  (Dutch)  Wolff, 
for  many  years  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Reporter,  and  most 
recently  with  the  Ta’lahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  H.  T.  Dickinson  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  originators 
of  advertising  and  editorial 
features  for  newspapers  ex¬ 
clusively. 
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Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  opening,  on  July  1st,  of  its 

St.  Louis  Office 


and  the  appointment,  as  manager,  of 


Ted  Parmelee 


who  has  long  been  a  member  of  our  New  York  sales  staff. 


St.  Louis  is  growing  rapidly  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  center.  Newspaper  general 
advertising  is  growing.  This  new 
office,  our  eleventh,  constitutes  an  in¬ 
crease  in  our  sales  force,  and  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  our  effort  to  perform 
the  best  possible  sales  work  for  the 
important  newspapers  we  represent. 


TED  PARMELEE 
Manager,  St.  Louis  Office 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  President 

Representing  Newspapers  Exclusively  Since  1900 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  .  DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  ST.  LOUIS  .  BOSTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  .  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MIAMI 
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Tiie  written  messageis 


In  17' 
nation 
I  calm, 
knd  th 


This  Week  Maf(azine  shares  the  power  and  prestige  of  these  36  great  newspapers  which  distribute  it. 

The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  . . .  The  Birmingham  News  . . .  Boston  Sunday  Herald  . . .  The  Charlotte  Observer  . , ,  Chicago  Daily  News  . . .  The  Cincinrid 
Enquirer  . . .  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . . .  The  Dallas  Morning  News  . . .  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  , . .  The  Detroit  News  . . .  The  Houston  Post . . .  Tt 
Indianapolis  Star  . . .  The  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  . . .  Los  Angeles  Times  . . .  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal . . .  Miami  Daily  News  . . .  T! 
Milwaukee  Journal . . .  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune . . .  The  New  Orleans-Times-Picayune  States  . . .  New  York  Herald  Tribune . . .  Norfolk  Virginia- 
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Pilot  ant 
!  Journal. 
^akeTri 
The  Wa- 
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sjis  the  one  that  LIVES 


In  1776,  it  took  a  written  message  to  give  a  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  to  ponder  the  value 
nation  its  life.  It  took  a  written  message  to  make  of  the  written  and  the  printed  word  . . .  and  to 
calm,  clear  sense  of  that  fierce  love  of  freedom  bear  in  mind  its  power  to  impress  long  after  all 
'and  the  riotous  hatred  of  enslavement.  other  messages  have  faded. 


Yes,  in  1776,  a  fine  and  judicious  man, 
Thomas  Jefferson  by  name,  wrote  a 
document  that  crystallized  this  new 
nation’s  love  of  liberty  and  declared 
1  its  wish  to  be  independent. 

^  Today,  this  nation  testifies  to  the 
Jjj  power  and  wisdom  of  his  words. 

Jj  Solemn  and  beautiful,  this 

’  written  message.  The  Declaration 
■  of  Independence,  is  one  of 

'  mankind’s  highest  achievements, 

to  be  cherished  as  long  as 
'’N.  freedom  endures. 

>  Yes,  the  written  message 

%>  is  the  one  that  lives  . . . 

the  speeches  and  the 
I'l  sentiments  are  too  often 

I  heard  . . .  and  forgotten. 

This  Week,  America’s  most 
fm  widely  read  magazine,  asks 


The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  sacred 
document  not  to  be  compared  with  adver¬ 
tisements.  Yet,  there  are  certain  clear  inferences 
to  be  drawn. 

Whenever  you  have  something  important  to  say, 
put  it  in  print.  For  the  printed  message  can  and 
does  last.  It  can  be  referred  to  again  and  again. 
It  can  be  studied.  It  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison.  It  can  be  clipped  out  and  consulted. 

But  perhaps  the  primary  advantage  of  the  printed 
message  is  psychological.  It  can  be  seen  and 
absorbed  in  tranquillity . . .  willingly,  freely.  The 
printed  message  is  never  an  interruption,  never 
a  disturbance. 

The  printed  page,  rich  in  detail,  exact  in  its  mes¬ 
sage,  continues  to  be  a  primary  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  communications.  This  Week  wishes  to 
remind  you  of  the  basic  wisdom  of  building  your 
advertising  campaigns  around  visual,  printed 
media.  In  other  words,  if  you  want  your  message 
to  work  and  to  last^  put  it  in  print  first. 


ybur  messages  in  This  Week 

^  in  11,000,000  homes 

throughout  America  ! 


lhisW(‘oh 

MAGAZINE 


-’""i Pilot  and  Portsmouth  Star . . .  The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  . . .  The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  . . .  The  Pittsburgh  Press  . . .  Portland  Oregon  Sunday 

'  ‘  Journal. . .  Providence  Sunday  Journal Richmond  Times- Dispatch  . . .  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat . . .  The  Salt 

•  ■  Lake  Tribune . . .  San  Antonio  Express  and  Sunday  News  . . .  San  Francisco  Chronicle . . .  The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review . . .  The  Syracuse  Post-Standard 

Yhc  Washington  Sunday  Star . . .  The  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Contest  Kicks  Off 
Costa's  Color  Column 


With  much  fanfare  and  a 
centerspread  of  color  photos, 
the  New  York  Mirror  launches 
a  color  photography  contest  and 
a  color  photography  column  in 
its  Sunday  magazine  for  July  1. 

Man  behind  both  projects  is 
Joseph  Costa,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  no 
stranger  to 
these  pages.  Mr. 

Costa’s  column, 
covering  all 
phases  of  ama¬ 
teur  color  pho¬ 
tography,  will 
appear  the  first 
Sunday  of  each 
month  in  the 
Mirror  Maga¬ 
zine.  It  will  be  Costa 

illustrated,  of  course  —  by  con¬ 
test  entries  for  the  first  few 
months. 

As  for  the  contest,  it’s  open 
to  all  amateurs,  e.xcept  those  on 
the  Hearst  payroll.  Color 
transparencies  of  any  size,  or 
prints  from  color  negatives. 


may  be  submitted.  Top  prize  is 
$250  and  reproduction  of  the 
winning  photo  on  the  cover  of 
the  Mirror  magazine  for  Nov. 
4.  Entries  must  be  in  Sept.  15. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know 
about  Columnist  Costa’s  quali¬ 
fications — he  has  36  years’ 
worth  of  news  photography 
know-how,  was  first  president 
of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  edited  the 
“Complete  Book  of  Press  Pho¬ 
tography”  and  wrote  the  au¬ 
thoritative  “Beginners  Guide  to 
Color  Photography.” 


Printer,  Salesman 

Cincinnati 
Joe  Beyer,  veteran  printer, 
won  top  prize  in  the  Times  Star 
employes’  circulation  contest,  a 
trip  to  New  Ycrk  City  with  all 
expenses  paid.  Joe  turned  in 
300  new  subscriptions  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  using  the 
’phone  from  home  and  calling 
his  friends. 


ILLINOIS 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  TRULY  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATES! 


SPRINGFIELD  -  is  the  HEART 
of  Illinois . . .  the  CENTER  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  and 
industrial  activity  .  .  .  the 
CAPITOL  CITY  of  Illinois 
with  tremendous  state  and 
federal  employee  buying 
power! 


Springfield’s  11-county  market  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  total  of  412,548  —  and  is  reached 
and  sold  best  —  at  lowest  cost  —  with 
the  dominant  coverage  of  the 


journal  anb  Register 


0 


NEWSPAPiRS  —  15  "Hometown”  Nawtpopari 
Cevtring  Springfield,  lllineit  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Son  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornio  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Distaff  News 
Section  Trend 
Is  to  Color 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Women’s  departments,  which 
are  becoming  extensive  users 
of  color  photos,  can  help  the 
final  result  by  advance  planning 
and  working  as  a  team  with 
the  photographic,  engraving  and 
mechanical  departments. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Evelyn 
Simpson,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

Miss  Simpson’s  conclusions  are 
based  on  having  a  hand  in  a 
.sizable  proportion  of  the  color 
photos  used  in  the  World-Herald. 

Color  photos  have  been  a  Sun¬ 
day  front  page  feature  of  the 
women’s  news  section  for  almost 
four  years  and  a  frequent  Thurs¬ 
day  food  page  feature  longer 
than  that.  Recently  the  paper 
began  a  Sunday  home  section 
which  also  uses  front  page  color 
in  connection  with  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  which  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  helps  to  prepare. 

As  Large  As  Possible 


produce  something  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  original.” 

An  example  was  an  Easter 
page  that  showed  a  giant  pink 
stuffed  rabbit,  dressed  in  black 
tailcoat  and  top  hat,  with  a  14- 
months-old  toddler. 

“After  the  engravers  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  etching  process,  some¬ 
how  they  had  lost  too  many  of 
the  yellow  and  red  dots  and 
Mr.  Rabbit  wore  a  fashionable 
midnight  blue  tailcoat  with  his 
black  top  hat,”  Miss  Simpson 
said. 

Miss  Simpson  cited  two  dif¬ 
ferent  experiences  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  careful  co¬ 
operation  and  planning. 

One  involved  a  picture  of  two 
children  skating.  One  of  the 
children  was  not  as  proficient 
as  she  .should  have  been.  Con¬ 
sequently,  she  could  not  skate 
up  to  a  line  on  the  ice  at  which 
the  one-shot  color  camera  was 
focused.  The  photographer  had 
to  resort  to  a  miniature  camera 
to  get  his  picture. 

The  picture  was  satisfactory 
but  enlarging  it  to  the  required 
size  of  10-inches  wide  was  a 
technically  difficult  and  time 
consuming  process.  To  get  a 
satisfactory  result  took  YlVt 


Based  on  this  experience.  Miss 
Simpson  said  that  “using  color 
imposes  a  greater  burden  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  or  re¬ 
porter  who  makes  the  advance 
arrangements  for  the  picture.” 

Tn  planning  a  color  photo. 
Miss  Simp.son  said,  experience 
has  show’n  that  it  pays  to  play 
it  as  large  as  possible  so  that 
small  details  will  stay  sharp. 
Li"ht  color. I,  she  said,  reproduce 
best  and  large  dark  areas  should 
be  avoided  in  choosing  either  a 
background  or  a  subject. 

The  teamwork  that  leads  to 
a  successful  photo  begins  when 
the  women’s  department  first 
begins  making  arrangements  for 
the  picture.  “We  are  careful  to 
instruct  the  subjects  on  what 
colors  to  wear,”  she  said,  “and 
if  the  photo  is  to  be  made  out¬ 
side  the  studio,  we  also  as¬ 
certain  in  advance  the  decor 
of  the  room  or  area  which  is 
to  serve  as  the  backprround.” 

The  women’s  department,  she 
said,  doesn’t  want  subjects  in 
black  dresses  —  or  in  “muddy” 
colors  either.  In  the  case  of  a 
subject  in  black,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  picture  in 
black  and  white  and  save  a  lot 
of  effort. 

“This  is  because  in  a  color 
engraving  there  are  three  times 
as  many  dots  as  in  a  black  and 
white  halftone  of  the  same  size,” 
she  explained.  “And  etching  the 
red,  yellow  and  blue  dots,  which 
are  combined  in  varying  sizes 
in  the  black  dress  image,  may 


man  hours. 

Last  year  the  World-Herald 
color  studio  turned  out  203  sets 
of  bromides.  So  far  this  year 
the  studio’s  output  is  50%  above 
that  figure.  Part  of  the  increase 
can  be  traced  to  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  multiple  color 
photos  on  Page  1  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  section. 

Turnpike  Guidebook 
In  Best-Seller  Class 

The  100,000th  request  for 
Parade  magazine’s  Turnpike 
Guidebook  was  filled  this  week, 
according  to  Ez  Dolan,  public 
relations  manager. 

The  Turnpike  Guidebook,  of¬ 
fered  in  the  April  8th  issue  of 
Parade,  was  1956’s  first  com¬ 
plete  compilation  of  all  Turn¬ 
pike  information.  The  16-page 
booklet,  which  sells  for  25c, 
features  a  multi-colored  turn¬ 
pike  guide  map  pointing  out 
all  the  latest  toll  roads  and 
rapid  interstate  highways  from 
coast-to-coast. 

• 

Change  to  Color  Roto 

Montreal 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly 
Star  will  change  to  color  roto¬ 
gravure  commencing  Oct.  4, 
providing  unrestricted  editorial 
and  advertising  color  through¬ 
out  the  entire  magazine.  This 
will  make  the  first  change  of 
major  importance  to  be  made 
in  the  rural  publication  which 
was  founded  in  1870. 
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free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  lead¬ 
ing  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors). 


Whatever  you  drive,  here’s  how  to  drive  it  more  safely! 


How  can  you  help  reverse  this  tragic 
trend  and  make  motoring  the  pleasure  it 
should  be?  Here  are  some  safety  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  help: 

^  1.  Check  your  speed — It  has  been 
found  that  about  3  out  of  10  drivers  in¬ 
volved  in  fatal  accidents  each  year  were 
guilty  of  violating  speed  laws.  Always  re¬ 
member  to  slow  down  at  night  and  when 
road,  traffic  and  weather  conditions  are 
hazardous. 

y!  2.  Check  yourself  —  Research  has 
shown  that  about  1  out  of  14  drivers  in¬ 
volved  in  fatal  accidents  had  a  physical  or 
mental  condition — such  as  worry,  fatigue 
and  sleepiness — that  was  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  accident.  So,  never  drive  when 
you’re  upset  or  tired.  Today’s  traffic  de¬ 
mands  that  you  keep  all  your  senses  alert 
as  you  drive. 

y/  3.  Check  your  cor— Keeping  your  car 
in  safe  operating  condition  is  your  respon¬ 


sibility — not  your  mechanic's.  You  can 
judge  for  yourself  whether  brakes,  tires, 
steering  wheel,  lights  and  windshield  wip¬ 
ers  are  in  proper  working  order.  If  you 
notice  any  defects,  have  them  corrected 
immediately.  Don’t  wait  until  it’s  time  for 
your  next  semiannual  car  check  to  have 
even  the  most  minor  trouble  corrected. 

y!  4.  Check  your  driving  habits — Now 

and  then,  the  most  skilful  drivers  tend  to 
become  a  bit  careless.  They  may  become 
less  considerate  of  other  drivers  and  of 
pedestrians — or  take  chances  on  violating 
this  or  that  traffic  law.  Remember,  all  rules 
of  the  road  are  made  to^  help  you,  not  to 
hinder  you. 

The  fact  that  you’ve  never  had  a  mishap 
is  no  proof  that  you  are  the  complete  mas¬ 
ter  of  your  car.  Perhaps  you’ve  been  lucky 
.  .  .  and  luck  has  a  way  of  running  out 
sooner  or  later.  So,  drive  as  if  your  life 
depended  on  it.  It  does ! 


Every  time  you  take  to  the  road  you 
have  a  great  responsibility  ...  to  drive 
safely  and  sensibly.  This  responsibility  holds 
good  no  matter  whether  you’re  traveling 
over  the  familiar  streets  of  your  home  town 
or  making  a  long  vacation  trip.  Only  when 
driving  is  done  with  the  utmost  care,  cau¬ 
tion  and  courtesy  ...  at  all  times  .  . .  can 
our  streets  and  roads  become  safer  for  you, 
your  ^ellow  motorists  and  pedestrians. 

Just  how  urgent  is  it  for  everyone  to 
know  and  obey  traffic  laws  and  observe 
the  rules  of  the  road?  The  answer  is  found 
in  some  shocking  statistics: 

Every  hour  of  every  day,  on 
the  average,  4  lives  are  lost 
and  150  people  are  hurt  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents 

That  adds  up  to  a  yearly  traffic  toll  of 
over  38,000  deaths,  well  over  a  million 
injuries  and  costs  mounting  into  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 
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Rivalry  in  W.  Germany 
Has  Roots  in  Optimism 

By  Onicr  Anderson 


Berlin 

Delegates  to  the  ninth  con¬ 
gress  of  the  International  Fede¬ 
ration  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
here  recently  observed  the 
grimmest  publishing  struggle 
in  the  Western  world. 

Most  of  the  publishers  left 
Berlin  thankful  for  the  chance 
to  return  to  their  own  prob¬ 
lems,  onerous  as  these  may 
have  seemed  when  they  came 
to  Berlin. 

West  Berlin’s  newspaper 
publishers  are  forced,  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol,  to  fight  each  other  almost 
harder  than  they  battle  com¬ 
munism  on  their  editorial 
pages. 

Nine  daily  newspapers  are 
competing  for  circulation  and 
advertising  in  West  Berlin, 
which  has  a  population  of  2,- 
500,000.  But  that  is  not  all. 


i  And  One  from  Hamburg 
One  of  the  biggest  circula¬ 
tions  in  West  Berlin  belongs  to 
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Th«  Canton  Repository.  The 
Marlon  Star.  The  Salem  News.  The 
Steubenville  Heral«i-8tar.  The  Portsmouth 
Times.  The  Ironton  Tribune.  The 
East  Liverpool  Review. 


a  tenth  daily  which  isn’t  even 
published  in  West  Berlin — but 
in  Hamburg. 

This  newspaper  is  the  jazzed- 
up  Bildzeitung,  published  by 
the  Axel  Spring  Group  and 
owner  of  West  Germany’s  larg¬ 
est  daily  newspaper  circulation 
— over  one  million  daily. 

Bildzeitung  prints  100,000 
copies  in  a  West  Berlin  plant. 

The  city’s  largest  circulations 
belong  to  a  late  returnee  to  the 
Berlin  publishing  wars  —  Ull- 
stein,  whose  properties  were 
seized  by  Hitler.  The  famed 
prewar  Berlin  publishing  house 
did  not  recover  its  eleven-floor 
printing  plant  at  Tempelhof 
until  1952.  But  in  four  years 
Ullstein  has  revived  Morgen- 
post,  which  now  circulates 
200,000  daily  and  310,000  Sun¬ 
days,  and  launched  an  after¬ 
noon  daily,  BZ  (Berliner  Zei- 
tung),  a  flashy  tabloid  which 
sells  230,000  copies  daily. 

Newspapers  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S.,  British  and  French 
occupation  forces  seem  to  be 
coming  out  second-best  in  the 
Berlin  press  battle. 

Quality  Paper  Declines 

Tagesspiegel,  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S.,  achieved  a  i-eputa- 
tion  as  one  of  West  Germany’s 
quality  newspapers  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  200,000.  Since 
the  return  of  Ullstein,  however, 
Tagresspiegel  has  d  e  cl  i  n  e  d 
steadily.  It  now  circulates  90,- 
000. 

A  similar  fate  has  overtaken 
Telegraf,  a  British-sponsored 
Social  Democratic-oriented 
daily.  At  the  height  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  Telegraf 
printed  over  200,000  copies  a 
day  and  won  fame,  under  edi¬ 
tor  Arno  Scholz,  as  a  bare¬ 
knuckle  battler  of  communism. 

Now  Telegraf  has  shriveled 
to  100,000  and  editor  Scholz  is 
having  a  hard  time  keeping 
afloat. 

Der  Kurier,  the  evening 
newspaper  founded  by  the 
French  occupation  authorities, 
has  declined  from  100,000  to 
25,000,  and  Der  Tag,  organ  of 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer’s 
Christian  Democrats  in  Berlin, 
has  dropped  from  50,000  to 
25,000.  The  two  newspapers  are 
kept  alive  by  CDU  subventions. 

Der  Abend,  the  evening  news¬ 
paper  sponsored  by  the  U.S., 
has  remained  steady  at  around 


85,(00  circulation,  and  Nacht 
Despeche,  evening  edition  of 
Telegraf,  is  struggling  along 
at  40,000.  The  ninth  newspaper 
is  Spandaiuer  Volksblatt,  a 
neighborhood  daily  which,  none¬ 
theless,  competes  vigorously 
with  the  eight  other  dailies  in 
the  Spandau  area. 

Ullstein  Moves  Ahead 

Ullstein  has  not  only  shrunk 
the  circulations  of  his  Berlin 
competitors,  but  also  has  halved 
Bildzeitung’s  Berlin  sale,  which 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Ull- 
stein’s  BZ  reached  200,000. 

East  of  Brandenburg  Gate, 
in  East  Berlin,  the  Communists 
published  a  number  of  dailies — 
Neues  Deutschland,  organ  of 
Communist  Party;  Nacht  Ex¬ 
press,  Berliner  Zeitung,  Berlin 
am  Abend,  National  Zeitung 
and  Die  Zeit. 

But  as  far  as  circulation  is 
concerned.  East  is  East  and 
West  is  West,  and  never  do  the 
twain  meet. 

In  a  normal  competitive  situ¬ 
ation,  eight  dailies  would  be  too 
many  for  a  city  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  West  Berlin.  But  this 
competition  is  rendered  almost 
fratricidal  strife  by  a  single 
overshadowing  fact:  West 
Berlin  is  cut  off  from  its 
hinterland. 

There  is  no  “country  circula¬ 
tion”  for  West  Berlin’s  dailies 
to  go  after.  The  Iron  Curtain 
has  sealed  off  the  provinces  of 
Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg  and 
Pomerania,  where  prewar  Ber¬ 
lin  dailies  had  large  circula¬ 
tions. 

West  Berlin  dailies  air  ship 
a  few  copies  to  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  number  is  in- 
finitesmal. 

Publishers  Confident 

Given  this  seemingly  hopeless 
situation,  the  optimism  of  West 
Berlin’s  publishers  is  astound¬ 
ing.  For  they  all  exude  confi¬ 
dence  that  everything  will  work 
out  just  fine. 

This  optimism,  fanciful  as  it 
seems,  is  embedded  in  two  con¬ 
victions  shared  by  all  West 
Berlin  publishers  —  that  Ger¬ 
many  soon  will  be  reunited,  and 
that  nothing  worse  can  happen 
to  them  than  what  they  have 
already  been  through. 

An  Ullstein  official  predicted 
that  Germany  will  be  reunited 
within  two  years.  Why?  “The 
Soviet  Zone  is  economically 
bankrupt.  The  Communists 
can’t  hold  out  much  longer. 
Russia  is  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  East  Germany  is  a 
millstone  around  the  Soviet 
Union’s  neck,”  he  explained. 

Money  problems  are  nothing 
new  for  West  Berlin  publish¬ 


ers;  they  have  had  it  worse. 
At  one  time — in  1948 — West 
Berlin  newspapers  dealt  in 
four  currencies. 

This  resulted  from  the  West 
German  currency  reform  of 
that  year.  The  Soviets  refused 
to  go  along  with  the  reform. 
For  a  time,  as  a  consequence, 
Berliners  received  only  25  per 
cent  of  salaries  and  wages  in 
West  German  currency,  and 
the  rest  in  East  German  marks. 

Price  Cutting 

No  coins  had  been  minted  at 
that  time.  So  the  five  and  ten 
pfennig  coins  of  Hitler’s  old 
Reichmark  currency  were  de¬ 
clared  still  valid.  But  in  West 
Berlin  at  only  a  tenth  of  their 
face  value — and  in  East  Ber¬ 
lin  at  full  value. 

At  that  time  West  Berlin 
newspapers  were  circulated  to 
some  extent  in  East  Berlin. 
This  meant  that  the  same  pa¬ 
per  sold  in  East  Berlin  for  a 
tenth  of  its  cost  in  West  Ber¬ 
lin. 

To  rectify  this  fantastic  sit¬ 
uation,  West  Berlin  publishers 
had  to  cut  the  price  in  the 
West  sectors  to  match  the  price 
in  East  Berlin. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the 
West  Berlin  press  would  go 
bankrupt  fast,  but  the  Soviets 
saved  the  situation  by  insti¬ 
tuting  the  Berlin  blockade  and 
splitting  the  city.  There  was 
no  more  circulation  of  West 
Berlin  newspapers  in  East  Ber¬ 
lin — and  no  more  currency 
problems. 

The  newsprint  problem  is 
also  an  old  problem  to  West 
Berlin  publishers.  During  the 
blockade  all  their  newsprint 
had  to  be  airlifted  from  West 
Germany. 

Having  been  through  all  this. 
West  Berlin  publishers  feel 
that  their  optimism  is  just  a 
matter  of  common  sense. 

• 

Frykluiid  to  Head 
European  Bureau 

Washington 

Richard  Fryklund  has  been 
assigned  to  direct  the  European 
Buieau  of  the  Washington 
Star,  succeeding  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  who  is  returning  for  as¬ 
signment  here. 

Mr.  Fryklund  worked  on  the 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post- 
Tribune,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  before  joining  the  Star  in 
1952. 

Mr.  Noyes,  son  of  the  late 
Newbold  Noyes  and  grandson 
of  the  late  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
has  been  with  the  Star  for  10 
years. 
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Giant  press  gives  50,000-ton  hug 


Huge  as  the  press  appears,  you  see  less 
than  half  of  it,  for  a  large  part  is  hidden 
beneath  the  floor  level. 

Loewy-Hydropress,  Inc,  a  division  of 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp.,  de¬ 
signed  and  built  it  under  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Heavy  Press  Program.  It  is  at 
work  in  the  Wyman-Gordon  plant  near 
Worcester,  Mass. 

In  one  mighty  50,000-ton  squeeze, 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  battleship. 


this  production  Gargantua  can  forge  an 
entire  airplane  wing  spar.  There  are 
many  advantages  in  making  a  wing 
spar,  or  any  plane  component,  in  this 
way.  The  product  is  better.  The  pressed 
part,  in  one  piece,  replaces  many  sepa¬ 
rate  pieces,  saving  the  man-hours  needed 
to  fabricate  and  assemble  them,  as  well 
as  the  rivets  that  would  be  needed  to 
bond  them  together. 

Most  spectacular  parts  of  this  me¬ 


chanical  giant  are  the  columns  through 
which  the  50,000-ton  pressure  is  ex¬ 
erted.  Bethlehem  forging  crews  made 
the  eighteen  steel  sections  for  the  col¬ 
umns  in  the  forge  shop  at  the  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.,  plant. 

They  were  the  longest  forgings  ever 
made,  measuring  108  feet  overall,  each 
one  patiently  elongated  and  forged  to 
size  into  a  column  from  a  cylindrical 
275 -ton  steel  ingot. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Debate  Press, 
TV  Rights  at 
News  Parleys 

Chicago 

The  rights,  privileges  and 
problems  which  often  become 
tangled  at  press  conferences 
with  press,  radio  and  television 
seek  to  cover  the  same  event 
were  debated  at  the  Chicago 
Headline  Club  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  recently. 

Richard  J.  H.  Johnston,  New 
York  Times  Midwestern  cor¬ 
respondent,  stated  the  case  for 
newspapermen.  Chet  Hagen, 
manager  of  news  and  special 
events  for  NBC’s  Central  Divi¬ 
sion,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
“electronic  media’’ — radio  and 
TV. 

Both  agreed  that  “all  three” 
had  a  perfect  “right”  to  cover 
press  conferences,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  what  should  be  done  so 
that  a  news  conference  will  not 
become  a  TV  show,  or  some¬ 
thing  exclusively  the  “property” 
of  newspaper  reporters. 

Mr.  Hagen  suggested  that  a 
joint  committee  of  press-radio- 
TV  newsmen  might  be  named  in 
Chicago  to  work  out  “technical 
difficulties”  and  to  “spell  out 
ground  rules,”  including  press 
photographers. 

Mr.  Johnston  frowned  upon 
the  idea  of  “a  committee  of 
newspapermen  ever  doing  any¬ 
thing.”  He  suggested  the  more 
practical  way  is  for  ail  news 
media  to  cooperate  more  at  the 
scene  of  press  conferences,  so 
that  reporters  won’t  be  “hit  in 
the  head  with  TV  equipment 
and  told  when  not  to  talk.” 

Earlier  in  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Johnston  charged  radio  and  TV 
newsmen  with  “plagiarism” 
when  they  set  up  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  let  the  newspapermen 
do  the  questioning  and  they 
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(radio-TV)  walk  out  with  the 
story  either  on  tape  or  film.  He 
later  softened  the  charge  to 
“sponging  via  mechanical  de- 


Food  Writers’  Tour 
Of  Europe  Planned 

Professional  food  writers  are 
being  offered  an  individualistic 
summer  tour  of  Europe  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  fra¬ 
ternity  for  women  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Entitled,  “What’s  Cook¬ 
ing?”,  the  food  tour  will  leave 
New  York  Aug.  29. 

Tricks  of  serving  a  full- 
course  dinner  on  a  KLM  Con¬ 
stellation  enroute  will  be  the 
first  experience  for  food  jour¬ 
nalists. 

While  in  Germany,  France 
and  Italy  they  will  sit  down 
with  native  families  for  home- 
cooked  meals;  in  Holland,  they 
will  participate  in  a  wine-tast¬ 
ing  ceremony,  and  in  London, 
they  will  meet  with  officials  of 
the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  tour 
returns  Sept.  21. 

Mrs.  Jo  Caldwell  Meyer,  Box 
7619,  University  Station, 
Austin,  Texas,  is  executive 
secretary. 

• 

Highway  Safety 
Messages  Given 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

No  service  the  Florida  High¬ 
way  Patrol  has  started  in  some 
time  has  been  more  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  than  the  philosophies  of 
a  mythical  character,  “Old 
Trooper  Bill.” 

The  Trooper  started  to  write 
down  his  thoughts  about  two 
months  ago,  and  the  column, 
written  by  Red  Kerce,  former 
newspaperman  -  photographer, 
who  now  is  the  FHP’s  press  re¬ 
lations  man,  is  widely  used  by 
newspaper  and  broadcasters. 
The  column  gives  off  with  mes¬ 
sages  of  safety. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Commas  II  Faut 

The  tendency  to  spare  the  comma  may  spoil  the  sen¬ 
tence,  as  we  have  noted. 

One  example  of  this  is  what  might  be  (and  probably 
has  been)  called  false  linkage.  That  is,  by  omission 
of  the  comma,  elements  that  should  be  separated  are 
unintentionally  joined. 

No  rain  is  predicted  for  tonight  [  ]  and  tomorrow 

the  high  temperature  is  expected  to  be  between  70  and 
75  degrees. 

The  reader  must  retrace  his  steps  in  the  middle 
of  this  sentence  because  at  first  the  prediction  of  no 
rain  seems  to  apply  to  tomorrow  as  well  as  tonight. 

Omission  of  the  comma  might  be  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  unnecessary  between  coordinate 
clauses.  But  this  principle  does  not  hold  unless  the 
sentence  is  clearly  understandable  without  the  comma. 
Smooth  reading  requires  No  rain  is  predicted  for  to¬ 
night,  and  tomorrow  .  .  . 

Generally,  the  comma  should  be  used  between  co¬ 
ordinate  clauses  unless  they  are  very  short.  Even  then, 
clarity  of  sense  should  govern.  Rain  will  fall  and  w'.ni 
will  blow  gets  along  all  right  without  one,  but  He 
was  a  man  of  action  [  ]  and  deeds  interested  him 

more  than  words  does  not. 

Here  are  some  commaless  culls  from  the  news: 

The  Democrats  are  counting  on  regaining  rural  votes 
that  went  to  the  Republicans  in  1952  [  ]  and  the  com¬ 

mittee  is  working  to  that  end. 

He  said  military  aid  should  not  be  given  countries 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  defemse  [  ]  and  economic 

aid  in  the  guise  of  military  assistance  should  be  ruled 
out. 

The  weather  in  Asia  was  unusually  favorable  for 
production  [  ]  and  growing  conditions  in  India  and 

Pakistan  were  the  best  in  many  years. 

False  linkage  and  confused  meaning  can  also  result 
from  failure  to  set  off  a  clause  that  interrupts.  A 
sentence  came  in  on  the  wire  reading  The  guards  and 
prisoners  who  refused  to  join  in  the  break  were  tied 
and  left  in  the  fields.  No,  Virginia,  there  were  no 
guards  who  consented  to  join  in  the  break.  What  was 
meant  was  this:  The  guards,  and  prisoners  who  refused 
to  join  in  the  break,  were  tied  .  .  . 

Here’s  an  oddity:  He  has  two  grown  daughters  and 
a  son  at  West  Point.  But  co-education  has  not  really 
been  adopted  by  the  military  academy.  This  is  really 
another  instance  of  coordinate  clauses,  for  ellipsis  has 
squeezed  out  he  has  after  and.  Try  this:  He  has  two 
grown  daughters,  and  a  son  .  .  . 


Journalistic  writing  shows  a  tendency  to  drop  the 
commas  that  we  were  taught  should  set  off  appositives. 
Whether  this  is  a  conscious  bent  toward  a  new  usage, 
or  merely  ignorance.  I’ll  be  cussed  if  I  know.  I  am 
inclined  to  set  it  down  to  ignorance  when  I  sse  this  in 
a  newsmagazine:  He  has  been  married  to  his  wife 
Ethel  for  26  years.  Their  daughter.  Eve,  is  married 
to  a  Harvard  man. 

If  this  writer  is  out  to  do  away  with  the  commas 
around  appositives,  why  drop  them  from  Ethel  and 
use  them  with  Eve?  The  constructions  are  identical. 

Rare  appositives  are  technically  restrictive,  and  do 
not  take  commas:  My  son  Barry  (distinguished  from 
My  son  John,  if  I  had  more  than  one) ;  Ivan  the  Ter¬ 
rible,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  like.  Omission 
of  commas  from  other  appositives  occurs  rarely  except 
in  writing  that  shows  other  signs  of  carelessness. 
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Food  for  thought 
.  .  .  and  action 

In  1955,  37,800  American  men,  women  and  children 
were  killed  and  2,158,000  injured  in  traffic  accidents. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  last  year's  casualties  were  the  direct 
result  of  driver  error* 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

* 

from  “Fatal  tallacies,”  The  Travelers 
1956  book  of  street  and  highway  accident  data 


(A  dvtrtisement) 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Make  Up  Your  Minds, 
Editor  Tells  Editors 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


A.  H.  Kirchbofer,  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News,  has  worried  as  much  as 
any  newspaperman  about  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 

He’s  apprehensive  now  .  .  . 
over  the  course  being  taken  by 
accreditation.  He  sees  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  of  which  he  was  once 
president,  a  threat  to  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  training. 

But  as  for  journalism  edu¬ 
cation’s  ultimate  contribution 
to  the  newspaper  industry  he 
has  no  reservations.  “We 
need,”  he  says,  “a  genuine  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  that — except  for 
very  unusual  cases — journalism 
education  is  the  best  way  to 
prepare  a  reporter  or  editor  or 
editorial  writer  for  early  as¬ 
sumption  of  more  than  routine 
responsibilities.” 

These  editors  and  publishers, 
says  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  have  a 


Every  Minute  of  the  Year 


•  Play  safe— consult  the 

•  men  who  know  your 
presses  best  on  any 

•  questions  regarding  op- 
eration,  maintenance, 

•  repairs,  moving  or  pur- 
chase  of  presses.  Many 

•  of  your  problems  can  be 

•  solved  by  phone. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago  50,  III. 

Phone:  llshop  2-3300 


decision  to  make  .  .  .  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  going  to 
support  the  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  in  the 
ways  that  a  professional  field 
supports  its  training  agencies. 

“While  many  major  indus¬ 
tries  are  searching  for  the  best 
talent  available,  we  haven’t  yet 
made  up  our  minds  whether  we 
want  trained  personnel  or  not,” 
he  told  an  audience  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  where  he 
received  a  medal  for  “distin¬ 
guished  journalism.”  “It  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  be  a  question 
whether  to  promote  a  copy  boy 
to  be  a  reporter,  to  hire  an  ap¬ 
plicant  with  a  BA  or  BS  de¬ 
gree,  or  whether  to  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  graduate  of  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school,”  he  said. 

“In  the  tempo  of  the  day, 
newspapers  haven’t  as  much 
time  as  formerly — to  train 
their  own  people.  They  require 
all  possible  qualified  assistance 
in  selecting  men  and  women  for 
their  jobs.  If  we  can  find  more 
of  the  right  kind,  perhaps  some 
of  the  problems  which  now 
loom  so  large  will  assume  less 
spectral  form.  This  means, 
frankly  speaking,  that  we  must 
make  the  decision  to  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  graduates  from 
journalism  schools  having  high 
standards  and  meeting  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

“If  the  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  and  newspapers  in  each 
section  of  the  country,  where 
there  is  a  good  journalism 
school,  were  to  give  it  the  same 
moral  and  financial  support 
that  has  been  accorded  the 


’  Breakfast  Briefs 

The  government  reports  that 
as  of  June  first  the  outlook  for 
agricultural  production  was  the 
worst  in  11  years.  If  the  situ¬ 
ation  doesn’t  improve,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  find  crops  to 
plow  under. 

•  «  * 

The  cracker-box  philosopher 
has  just  about  disappeared 
from  the  village  store.  He 
couldn’t  make  himself  heard 
above  the  whirring  of  the  vend¬ 
ing  machines. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


American  Press  Institute  we 
would  give  a  boost  to  faculty 
morale  and  help  create  condi¬ 
tions  to  enable  these  schools 
better  to  prepare  graduates  for 
newspaper  work. 

“The  striking  success  of  the 
API,  which  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  this  newspa¬ 
per  interest,  is  proof  of  my 
statement.  Further  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  results  which 
flow  from  backing  given  jour¬ 
nalism  education  by  foinward- 
looking  men  in  several  of  the 
publishers’  associations.” 

.4  Place  for  Clinics 

The  newspaper  press  needs 
the  American  Press  Institute 
for  the  same  reason  the  field 
of  medicine  requires  clinics  so 
that  its  practitioners  may  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in 
their  science,  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
told  his  audience.  “But  even 
more,  we  need  solid  expansion 
and  improvement  in  journalism 
education,”  he  said.  “If  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  money  used  in  most 
medical  schools  were  available 
for  journalism  education  there 
would  be  a  clamor  from  news¬ 
papers  for  the  graduates  of 
these  schools. 

“If  this  isn’t  so,  the  news¬ 
papers  largely  have  themselves 
to  blame.  You  can’t  pour  it  all 
on  the  educators.” 

A  responsibility  of  the  schools 
in  an  all-out  program  of  sun- 
port  by  the  press,  Mr.  Kirch¬ 
hofer  points  out,  should  be  a 
search  for  talent.  “For  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  who  possess 
the  qualifications  that  fit  them 
to  work  in  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,”  as  he  put  it  at  Missouri. 

“We  all  know,”  he  said,  “that 
not  every  person  who  wants  to 
write  can  write,  or  will  make 
a  good  reporter  or  newspaper 
worker.  The  requirements  here 
are  more  exacting  than  in 
many  public  relations  jobs, 
though  sometimes  you  wouldn’t 
think  so  if  you  compared  some 
salary  ratios. 

“Journalism  schools  increas¬ 
ingly,  if  not  entirely,  should  be 
accepted  as  the  source  of  man¬ 
power  required  to  operate  news 
and  editorial  rooms  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  if  more  of  the  schools  will 
provide  adequate  training. 

“I  dwell  upon  this,”  said  Mr. 
Kirchhofer,  “because  today  the 
need  for  trained  personnel  is 
more  acute  than  it  was  in 
1946.  Almost  every  business 
field  is  engaged  in  a  hot  search 
for  qualified  talent.  The  bigger 
the  enterprise,  the  more  thor¬ 
ough  the  search.  A  small  news¬ 
paper  is  at  a  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  this  rough  and  tumble 
conte.st.” 


Rice  Award  Entries 
Are  Due  July  13 

The  Sportsmanship  Brother¬ 
hood  reminds  sports  writers 
that  entries  for  the  annual 
Grantland  Rice  Memorial 
Award  are  due  July  13.  The 
award  is  made  for  “an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  sports  re¬ 
porting  in  the  Rice  tradition, 
appearing  in  a  United  States 
newspaper  or  magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday,  or  at  least 
once  a  week.” 

The  competition  is  limited  to 
work  done  during  the  period 
from  July  13,  the  date  of  Mr. 
Rice’s  death,  to  July  13,  and 
nominations  should  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  July 
13.  Printed  copies  of  article 
or  articles  written  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  nominated  must  ac¬ 
company  the  work.  The  award 
will  be  presented  Nov.  1,  Mr. 
Rice’s  birthday. 

Nominations  should  l)e  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Daniel  Chase,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  Sportsman¬ 
ship  Brotherhood,  119  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Rus.sell,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  won  the  first 
award  in  19.55. 

• 

Stufleiits  to  Publish 
State  Fair  Daily 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Students  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity’s  school  of  journalism 
will  put  book  learning  into 
practice  by  publishing  a  daily 
newspaper  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  here  next  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Volunteers  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Dario  Politella 
will  handle  all  details  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  daily  during  the  run 
of  the  Fair  from  Sept,  1 
through  8. 

The  publication,  to  be  called 
the  Empire  State  Fair  News, 
will  be  published  in  tabloid 
form  with  a  daily  press  run  of 
10,000  copies.  The  students 
themselves  will  cover,  write  and 
edit  news  originating  at  the 
Fair.  They  will  finance  print¬ 
ing  and  production  costs  by  sel¬ 
ling  advertising  space  in  the 
publication. 

• 

Ses(|uiceiiteniiial 

The  Meriden  Record  and 
Journal  published  a  152-page 
sesquicentennial  edition  June 
16,  Printed  in  eight  sections, 
the  special  edition  consumed 
40  tons  of  newsprint.  It  in¬ 
cluded  280  illustrations  in  the 
news  sections  and  4.50  in  the 
advertisements. 
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L.  A.  Greets  Examiner  S  ^  EdUwns  Flooded  Paper 

tvt  t  1  J  ^  For 50th  Birthday  Wins  Citation 

New  Look  and  reatures  garv.  md  .  , 

...  vjAni,  iiiu.  ^  special  citation  was  given 

Los  Angeles  a  guidepost  to  its  progress.  Gary  Post  -  Tribune’s  four  by  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
The  Hearst  morning  Examin-  “This  requires  a  newspaper  Golden  Jubilee  editions,  souve-  Association,  at  its  annual 
er  hit  the  streets  June  25  with  that  is  independent  politically,  nirs  of  the  city’s  50th  birthday,  meeting  here  June  22-23,  to  the 
a  completely  new  typographical  that  informs  its  readers  ac-  contained  702,680  lines  of  ad-  Thomaston  Express  “for  con- 
dress— new  head  type  and  curately  and  impartially,  and  vertising  and  2,427  columns  of  stancy  to  the  highest  principles 
style,  new  body  type,  and  new  whose  editorial  ^licy  is  in-  news.  Total  pages  were  56.6.  of  journalism  under  difficult 
sectioning  and  departmentaliza-  variable  to  further  the  best  Starr,  Post-Tribune  pro-  and  challenging  conditions.” 

tion.  interests  of  our  country  and  motion  manager,  said  that  50,-  The  Thomaston  paper  pub- 


The  paper  has  switched  from  community 


000  extra  copies  of  the  May  lished  two  days  ahead  of  its 


its  traditional  all-cap  gothic  to  „  25,  was  dub^d  20th  72-page  Jubilee  section  usual  schedule  to  provide  a 

upper  and  lower  case  Bodoni  *  ®  Day  in  Los  Angles.  were  distributed  free  of  charge  public  service  during  the  Au- 

for  headlines.  All  heads  are  set  wtoks  people  within  200  jjj  outside  circulation  areas  as  gust  floods  last  year.  Its  own 

flush  left.  For  body  type  the  J"  j  ^apitel  had  sampling  promotion.  Total  plant  was  flooded, 

paper  has  adopted  a  new  Mer-  bombardM  'mth  a  barra^  circulation  of  the  four  issues.  The  Deep  River  New  Era 

ganthaler  face,  8 -point-on-9  billboards,  radio  20,  May  27,  June  3  and  won  the  sweepstakes  in  CEA 

named  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  spots,  wndow  displays,  jyne  10,  including  free  copies,  competition  while  the  general 

The  new  type  style  was  de-  bumper  sticky  and  even  290.000.  excellence  award  went  to  the 

cided  upon  after  more  than  p "  t  I®  w  “Total  paper  tonnage  for  the  '  Canaan  Advertiser.  The 

five  months  of  study  by  Ex-  Hollywood  Park  to  let  sections  alone  was  155  ^ew  Era  was  cited  for  com- 

aminer  editors,  officials  of  the  ^®ry^^y  know  that  the  new  ^^j^g ,,  g^^j^  Starr.  “The  re-  u>unity  service  and  the  Darien 
Hearst  organization,  and  type  Examiner  was  jioming.  gula'r  news  sections,  magazines  Review  for  the  best  editorial, 

experts.  and  comics  on  these  days  to-  The  Branford  Review  had  the 

Under  the  new  makeup  plan,  Cleveland  Papers  tailed  104  tons.  Therefore,  we  ^^t  picture  and  the  Westport 

the  first  two  sections  of  the  50.1nch  Roll  distributed  a  total  of  259  tons  &  Herald  the  best 


Examiner  are  general  news 
sections,  the  third  section  con- 


Cleveland  newsprint  in  those  four  local  column,  “Town  Pump. 


Both  the  Cleveland  Plain  Sunday  issues.” 


toins  sports  and  classified,  and  CUveland  News 

the  fourth  enlarged  womens  gg-inch  newsprint 

roll  to  60-inch,  June  27,  in  a  12  Sections  Salute 
Features  Added  move  to  conserve  newsprint.  ^  7C#l,  Y 

In  addition  the  Examiner  Leon  A.  Link,  production  *  y  9  ear 

has  added  a  new  set  of  fea-  manager  of  Forest  City  Pub-  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

tures.  Vincent  X.  Flaherty,  lishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  The  Aberdeen  American- 
sports  columnist,  has  moved  to  newspapers,  said  an  adequate  yjews,  in  12  sections  and  216 
a  general  column  running  on  supply  of  the  narrower  news-  pages,  Sunday,  June  17,  pre¬ 
page  2  while  his  former  spot  print  is  arriving  from  the  sented  a  special  edition  review- 
is  being  taken  over  by  Melvin  mills,  and  by  the  end  of  the  news  and  history  of  Aber- 
Durslag.  month  most  of  the  inventory  of  deen’s  75  years. 


Carlton  Hill,  New  Canaan 
Advertiser,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  with 
Carter  White,  Meriden  Record 
and  Journal,  vicepresident  for 
dailies;  Charles  R.  Mitchell, 
Darien  Review,  for  weeklies. 

• 

2  More  Papers  Join 

Family  Weekly  List 

Chicago 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Family  Weekly,  an- 


Durslag.  month  most  of  the  inventory  of  deen’s  75  years.  lisher  of  Family  Weekly,  an- 

Doris  Fleeson,  hailed  by  the  62-inch  rolls  will  have  been  edition,  the  largest  ever  nounced  this  week  the  addition 

Examin®r  as  “an  outstai^ing  use  .  published  here,  was  timed  with  of  two  more  newspapers,  bring- 

liberal  writer  from  the  Dem-  ....  j  ^  the  beginning  of  a  week-long  ing  the  total  to  117  papers 

ocratic  viewpoint,”  has  been  said  the  clarified  advertising  celebration  of  Aberdeen’s  75th  subscribing  to  supplement, 

added  to  the  op-ed  page.  Other  Pa«es  of  the  News  will  be  made  anniye^sary.  Latest  additions  are  Sioux 

additions  include  a  medical  uP  m  nine  columns  after  the  Schmitt  is  editor  Sunday  Journal, 

column,  a  family  counsel  col-  two  papers  combine  this  Sum-  „  »®"fy  effective  Oct.  7.  and  the  Enui 


added  to  tne  op-ea  page,  utner  ue  ...aue  anniversary.  Latest  additions  are  Sioux 

additions  include  a  medical  uP  m  nine  columns  after  the  Schmitt  is  editor  Sunday  Journal, 

column,  a  family  counsel  col-  two  papers  com^ne  this  Sum-  ^nd  publisher  3  toe  aLhc^  effective  Oct.  7,  and  the  Enid 
umn,  and  advice  for  oldsters  mer.  The  Plain  Dealer  has  had  and  publisher  of  toe  American-  startinir  Jan 

ninp  rnliimns  fnr  anmp  time  NeWS  which  is  an  affiliate  Of  t  _ *  ^ 


and  teenagers.  nine  columns  for  some  time. 

The  new  dress  and  style  has  • 

resulted  in  a  paper  that  “has  Goinff  to  Tab  Size 


the  Ridder  group.  The  edition  1957.  This  means  that 
was  the  result  of  more  than  a  Family  Weekly  will  be  the 


resulted  in  a  paper  tnat  "nas  Going  to  Tab  Size  vear  of  nlannimr  and  prenara-  Sunday  supplement  of  five 

S"-  --paper.  1„  Iowa,  inetadia, 

the  announcement  of  the  Weekly,  week-end  editor,  spent  14  months  in  re-  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs, 

chlnge  brSfsher  F^nkHn  assembling  and  Dav«nPort,  D  u  b  u  q  u  e  and 

S  pf^e  Franklin  star,  is  changing  its  format  historical  information.  \  Oklahoma,  the 

.  from  newspaper  pa^e  size  to  Enid  News  will  be  joining  with 


“The  first  IS  to  give  our  tabloid  page  size  on  Nov.  3. 
readers  a  newspaper  that  vnW  jhe  paper  will  have  four  tab- 
^  beautiful  in  aspect  and  also  sections,  each  inches 

be  read  with  fluency  and  ease  by  175  lines.  There  will  be  a 
The  second  aim  is  to  add  rotogravure  section,  comic  sec- 
important,  entertaining  and  magazine  section  and  com- 

provocative  features  and  novel, 

writers  to  the  great  array  of  ’  • 

old  favorites  who  have  won  ,  .  _ 

such  popularity  among  our  This  Week  in  Post 
readers.  Effective  Oct.  7,  the  Denver 


Safely  Pictures 


Cleveland 


newspapers  in  Ardmore,  Dun¬ 
can,  Lawton  end  Muskogee  in 
distributing  Family  Weekly. 


The  Clevelar^  Press  in  a  Reprint  Desk 

<non  rf\y  VarzaFv''  /»nnrAQr  ia  * 


“Snap  for  Safety”  contest,  is 
urging  its  readers  who  are 


Elyria,  Ohio 
The  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele- 


•  amateur  photographers  to  announcing  that  its 

This  Week  in  Post  carry  their  cameras  and  search  readers  may  obtain  copies  of 

Effective  Oct.  7,  the  Denver  traffic  violations.  Every  day  photographs  which  appear  in 


“The  third  purpose  is  deeper  (Colo.)  Post  will  start  carry-  *^®  readers  are  asked  to  stress  pages  simply  by  ordering 
and  more  important.  ing  This  Week  magazine,  Ed-  safety  by  watching  for  and  them.  A  “Reprint  Desk”  has 

“It  is  to  make  the  Examiner  itor  &  Publisher  learned  this  photographing  these  violations,  been  set  up  at  the  paper,  and 

an  exact  reflection  of  the  vi-  week.  This  will  bring  to  37  The  Press  will  award  cash  here  the  orders  are  filled  for 

brant  and  creative  spirit  of  the  total  number  of  newspapers  prizes  to  those  whose  pictures  those  who  write  in  and  enclose 

Southern  California,  and  also  carrying  the  Sunday  magazine,  best  illustrate  violations.  $1  for  each  picture. 
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IOCAUY-EDITED  MAGAZINES 


RALPH  BROOKS 

Editor,  Indianapolis 
Star  Magazine 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOU;SVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  those  weekly  newspaper  gravure  magatines,  contact  one  of  the 
following  representatives:  The  Branham  Company,  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  A  Kelley,  Inc., 
Kelly-Smilh  Co.,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmit*,  Inc.,  O'Mora  A  Ormsbee,  liK.,  ScoIcho,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 


Printed  by  STANDARD  CRAVURS  CORPORATION,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
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;  EST-READ  NEWSPAPER 
IMPLEMENT  IN  INDIANA! 


HE  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
INSPIRED  LOCM  EDITING  AND 
OLOR  GRAVURE  REPRODUCTION 


JNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  INDIANA  READERS! 

“In  Indiana,  we  feel  there  is  a  little  something  special— something 
particularly  fine— about  Hoosier  people  and  Hoosier  places.  Here 
in  Indianapolis— as  in  every  comer  of  the  state— this  deep-seated 
pride  is  evident  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  Indianapolis  Star  Magazine, 
which  every  Sunday  devotes  its  pages  to  Hoosiers  and  Hoosierland, 
is  popular  because  it  actually  echoes  the  sentiments  of  the  people.” 

W.  HENRY  ROBERTS,  President 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(Mr.  Roberts’  home  it  just  one  of  the  more  than 
317,000  Indiana  homes  which  receive  and  read 
The  Star  Magazine  every  Sunday.) 

-RESULTS  FOR  INDIANAPOLIS  RETAILERS  I 

James  Kittle,  President  of  Kittle’s,  one  of  Indianapolis’  leading 
home  furnishings  stores,  praises  The  Star  Magazine  as  a  retail 
medium— “My  advertising  dollar  is  best  spent  in  The  Star  Maga¬ 
zine  ...  it  has  meant  success  to  us  in  our  ’Niagara  Chair’  depart¬ 
ment.”  Kittle’s  has  been  running  a  full-page  ad  in  The  Star  Maga¬ 
zine  every  Sunday  since  February  19. 

(Indianapolis  rotailers’  faith  in  the  selling  power 
of  The  Star  Magazine  is  confirmed  by  the  920,419 
lines  they  placed  in  1955.) 


- RESULTS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  I 

“My  Company,  General  Mills,  has  profitably  used  The  Star  Maga¬ 
zine  to  advertise  our  products  to  the  extent  of  approximately  14,000 
lines  within  the  past  year,”  says  Robert  J.  Landman,  District  Sales 
Manager,  General  Mills.  “Every  member  of  my  family  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  reading  this  entertaining  magazine  every  Sunday.” 

1 

1  (Other  national  advertisers  bought  more  than 

365,000  lines  in  The  Star  Magazine  last  year.) 
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Jerome  Colman,  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  for  18  years  —  named 
manager  of  retail  advertising 
for  the  Mirror’s  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  and  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tion. 


Charles  F.  McCahill,  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Pettier  and  the  Cleveland  News 
— chairman  of  the  advisory 
board  of  St.  Vincent  Charity 
Hospital,  Cleveland. 


CONRAD  Ripley,  formerly  years  as  a 

with  the  Associated  Press  bu-  ,  writer-jomed  the 

reau  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.-  relations  de^rtment  of 

named  assistant  city  editor  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
the  Huntington  Advertiser.  ♦  •  ♦ 

Tony  Dene  and  Bob  Adams —  Gardner  Cowles,  president 

joined  the  staff  as  reporters.  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg~ 
*  *  ,  ister  and  Tribune  —  elected  to 

the  board  of  trustees  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 


CRITICAL  —  John  Chapman, 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
News,  protests  early  curtain  hours 
at  Broadway  plays.  He  carried 
a  dinner  pail  to  7:45  opening 
of  "New  Faces  of  ’56"  to  dram- 
atixe  his  criticism. 


Jocelyn  Dingman  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Fulford,  both  staffers  on 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  and  both  members  of  Can¬ 
adian  newspaper  families  — 
married  June  16. 


Lindsey,  former 
national  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  and 
the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World- 
Herald — named 
national  ad 
manager  of  the 
J  a  n  e  evil  I  e 
fWis.)  Gazette. 


David  A. 


Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror-News — awarded 
a  Golden  Mike  trophy  by  the 
Radio  and  Television  News 
Club  of  Southern  California  for 
radio  news  commentary. 


Louis  A.  Gladwell,  chambe. 
of  commerce  and  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  for  the 
past  19  years — now  a  reporter 
with  the  Redondo  (Calif.) 
Breeze.  Bob  Crompton  —  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  at  Ogden. 


Rhea  T.  Eskew  —  rejoined 
the  United  Press  business  staff, 
working  out  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Lindsey 


H.  Eugene  Dickhuth,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  —  presi¬ 
dent  of  World  Trade  Writers 
Association,  succeeding  Arthur 
Gorman,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 


Mildred  Blair,  former  office 
nurse  and  medical  technician — 
joined  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Forest  Grove 
(Ore.)  Washington  County 
News-Times,  replacing  Gordon 
Dickinson,  now  with  the  Ore- 
WlLLlAM  W.  Evans  —  re-  gon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  Courier. 
the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  *  •  * 

Ardmoreite  to  join  the  Dallas  Mrs.  Julia  McGarvey,  so- 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  news  de  ciety  writer  and  librarian  for 
partment  as  a  copyreader,  uni-  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
ver.sal  news  desk.  Tribune — retired  after  36  years 

-  I  with  the  newspapers. 


Eaton 


Sid  Frigan’d,  former  Brook-  Carlton  Hill,  editor  of  the 
lyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  reporter  —  New  Canaan  (Conn.)  Adver- 
appointed  public  relations  of-  User — president  of  the  Connec- 
ficer  of  the  New  York  City  ticut  Editorial  Association. 
Commission  on  Intergroup  Re-  *  *  * 

lations.  „  _ 

Harriet  Thomas  Noble, 

•  •  *  staff  member  of  the  Black  River 

Loyal  Phillips,  publisher  of  (Wis.)  Banner- Journal 

the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde-  since  1927  and  long  time  local 
pendent — chairman  of  a  new  editor  retired  June  30. 

Florida  advisory  committee  on  ♦  *  * 

traffic  safety.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hamilton, 

a  *  a  formerly  with  the  California 

Melvin  Asch,  assistant  tele-  C°-joned  the 

graph  editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Ore.)  Press  to  write 

(Conn.)  American-resigned  to 

take  a  Summer  tour  of  Europe.  a  a  a 

*  *  F.  A.  Behymer,  retired  fea¬ 

ture  writer  of  the  St.  Louis 
John  E.  Drewry,  dean  of  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  and  Mrs. 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Behymer — celebrated  their  65th 
Journalism,  University  of  Geor-  wedding  anniversary  June  24, 
gia— named  national  vicepresi-  ^t  Chautauqua,  Ill.  Mr.  Behy- 
dent  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  ^er,  who  is  86  years  old,  still 
journalism  scholarship  society,  contributes  articles  to  the  P.D. 


the  service  that  helps  in  the 

USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Retail  Managers! 


ACB  relieves  the 
publisher’s  office  of 
considerable  detail 
work  and  expense 
connected  with 
checking  copy  dis¬ 
tribution. 


Nothing  fo  buy  .  .  .  write  or  wire 
for  free  brochure  on  new  fashion 
promotion  of  furniture  and  carpet 
industries.  Ran  in  700  newspapers 
in  1955. 


Service  Offices  •NiwroiK  •cnimh 
—  .a  •  cgiUMIHS  •  MEMPRIS 

^■Pr  •  SM  FIMUUCf 


ADVERTISI1I6 
RECKING  iUREAU,  INC; 


666  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago  11,  III. 
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EDWARD  R.  RICHARDSON,  former  editor  of  the  Ladytmith 
(Wia.)  New* — returned  to  the  paper  in  the  same  capacity,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  RALPH  GOLDSMITH,  who  has  pur- 
Kenneth  Nichols,  columnist  chased  the  BotcoM  (Wis.)  Dial. 
of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal  —  the  i 

Buckeye  Chupter  of  Sipu.  Del-  „  „  eveRETT,  eil.  editor 


Gene  Fuson,  reporter  on  the 
Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  for 
five  years — transferred  to  the 
general  assignment  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 


Wsrminqhsm 


Wrsn 


EvarsH 


Watt* 


Michael  H.  Wren,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  since 
1930 — named  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Register-Journal- 
Courier  Newspapers,  New 
Haven.  Alfred  V.  Warming- 
ham — succeeds  him  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  James  W.  Wiehoff— joined 

the  local  display  advertising 
*  *  *  staff  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 

Everett  K.  Melvin,  former  Daily  Gazette. 

Wisconsin  correspondent  for  *  *  * 

the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  — 

named  director  of  public  rela-  Laurence  Burd,  member  of 
tions  for  the  Republican  Party  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune's 
of  Wisconsin.  Washington  staff — honored  for 

^  ^  ^  “outstanding  achievement  in 

the  field  of  journalism”  by 
Charles  Rollins,  foimerly  members  of  his  Northwestern 
in  the  photography  department  University  class  of  1936. 
of  the  Wichitr  (Kas.)  Eagle  —  *  *  * 

joined  the  photo  staff  of  the 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Trib-  George  B.  Hill,  publisher  of 

the  Coalgate  (Okla.)  Record- 

Register  —  president  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ray  Dyer,  El  Reno 

Tribune. 


Arthur  Riley,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  —  first  elected 
president  of  newly  organized 
International  Society  of  Avi¬ 
ation  Writers. 


THOMAS  C.  DUDDLESTON,  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Ex  press — named  editor  of  the  Kenmore  (N.Y.)  Record 
Advertiser,  succeeding  HAROLD  E.  ALSWORTH,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


EDWARD  A.  SHELNLTT,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Alabama  Journal.  Montgomery  — 
named  managing  editor. 


ShalnuH 

WILSON  CONDICT,  advertising  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  and  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  staff  since  1923 — named 
a  vicepresident  of  the  C-D. 


ean 

rest 

the 

the 

the 
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J.  B.  McGeachy,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 

Globe  and  Mail  —  resigned  to 
join  the  weekly  Toronto  Finan¬ 
cial  Post  as  associate  editor.  Robert  Mayette,  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian — joined  the 
photo  staff  of  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Times-Union. 


Condict 

DANA  A.  BIX)CKER,  news  editor  of  the  Sherman  (Tex.) 
Democrat  for  six  years — named  managing  editor. 


Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  —  president  of 
Tennessee  Press  Association, 
succeeding  Charles  Rooks, 
Humboldt  Courier-Chronicle. 


E.  R.  McDowell,  general  John  S.  K.mgiit,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  publisher  of  the  Knight  News- 
News — on  board  of  governors  papers — made  the  June  com- 
of  Lima  Better  Business  Bu-  mencement  address  to  the  Ethel 
reau,  Inc.  Walker  School  of  Connecticut. 


Louise  Hub¬ 
bard  —  writing 
a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture,  “Little 
Journeys  to 
Great  Homes,” 
for  the  new 

Saturday  real 
estate  section 
of  the  Wash¬ 

ington  (D.  C.) 

Walter  Steigleman,  editor  Post  and 

of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  —  Times-Herald. 
a  trustee  of  Cpozer  Theological  •  , 

Seminary  (Baptist).  Theodore  Van  Dellen, 

*  *  *  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  health 

Howard  Lewis,  formerly  editor  and  assistant  dean  of 
with  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Com-  Northwestern  University’s 
mercial-News  —  joined  the  re-  Medical  School  —  president  of 
portorial  staff  of  the  Albany  Northwestern  Alumni  Associ- 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News.  ation. 
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Ralph  Leach,  news  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock  —  resigned  to  enter  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Southwest,  Austin,  Tex., 
to  study  for  the  ministry. 


When  Is  The  Best  Time 


TO  GO  FISHING? 
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ESPECIALLY  CALIBRATED  FOR  YOUR  TERRITORY 


Hubbard 


John  Alden  Knixht’s  Kinitillc  tables  tell  the  best  timet  of  each 
day  for  Bthinc  and  hnnlinc,  and  they  have  been  tested  in  more  than 
newspapers  for  the  past  seven  years.  They  lake  only  a  couple 
of  inches  of  space,  and  they  are  iignred  to  the  minute  for  your  own 
territory. 

Send  For  Samples  And  Terms 
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THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

net  tSS  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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11.  H.  EVERETT,  city  editor 

ft 

_  J 

of  the  Glendale  ((^alif.)  News- 
Press — named  managing  editor. 

-r  J 

JOHN  W’ATTS — succeeds  him 

1* 

as  city  editor* 

«  «  * 

Gaylords  Buy 
TV  Station 
At  Tampa 

Washington 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  ex¬ 
tended  its  television  operations 
this  week  with  the  acquisition  of 
WTVT,  a  channel  13  station,  at 
Tampa,  Fla. 

The  transaction,  if  approved 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  involves  payment 
of  $3,500,000  by  WKY  Radio¬ 
phone  Co.  (Opubco  subsidiary) 
for  all  of  the  stock  held  by  16 
shareholders  of  Tampa  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp.  The  station  is  a 
CBS  affiliate. 

E.  K.  Gaylord  is  president  and 
Edward  L.  Gaylord  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  company  purchased  a  TV 
property  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Greenspun  Purchase 

Another  application  before  the 
FCC  this  week  sought  approval 
of  the  sale  of  control  in  KLAS- 
TV  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  to  H.  H. 
(Hank)  Greenspun,^ublisher  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

Mr.  Greenspun,  whose  net 


PRINT  IT  AT 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


.  . .  For  Western  Distribution 
Save  freight  costs  and  accurately 
time  distribution!  Send  us  copy, 
mats  or  plates  for  your  broadside; 
advertising  circular;  newspaper; 
catalog;  comic  book,  etc.,  on 
NEWSPRINT -one  or  "full”  color. 
We  do  the  rest;  door-to-door  distri¬ 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


"He's  taking  along  everything  but  the  City  Desk." 


Recent  Weekly 
Newspaper  Sales 

Mentor,  Ohio 
Publication  of  the  weekly 
Mentor  Monitor  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  owners  of  the 
Painesville  Telegraph,  a  daily. 
James  Thompson,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Telegraph’s  offices 
in  nearby  Willoughby,  is  now 
editor  of  the  Monitor. 

*  «  * 

Greenwich,  Ohio 
The  weekly  Greenwich  Enter- 
prise-Review  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  William  Sonneborn, 
former  copy  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Riordan,  who  had  owned  the 
newspaper  since  1950. 

e  *  * 

Boscobel,  Wis. 


worth  was  given  as  $2,250,000, 
including  a  76%  interest  in  the 
newspaper,  is  buying  stock  in 
the  'TV  station  from  R.  G.  Jol¬ 
ley  for  $50,000,  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  a  month  beginning  in 
May  1958.  This  will  give  Mr, 
Greenspun  a  two-thirds  interest 
in  the  company  which  is  ac¬ 
quiring  the  rest  of  Mr.  Jolley’s 
stock  for  $270,000. 

The  Commission  approved  the 
sale  of  WNHC  radio  and  TV 
outlets  at  New  Haven,  Conn,  to 
Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  for 
$5,400,000;  also  the  sale  of 
WHTN  stations  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  to  Cowles  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  $635,r00. 

•. 

New  Town  Has  Paper 

Rankin,  Miss. 

The  new  residential-indus¬ 
trial  area  of  Rankin  County, 
just  across  the  Pearl  River 
from  Jackson,  has  its  first  local 
nswspaper.  It  is  the  weekly 
tabloid  Pearl  Reporter,  edited 
by  Jim  Latham,  formerly  of 
the  Choettaw  Plain  Dealer. 


II  you  havo  tntornafienal  biwinon 
intoresH  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Nevrspapar  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ro> 
I  lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


I S  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3J0, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


Former  Newsmen 
Buy  N.Y.  Weeklies 

SUFFERN,  N.Y. 

The  Ramapo  Valley  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  Mahwah  Star,  and 
the  Ramapo  Valley  Printing 
Co.,  Inc.  have  been  bought  by 
Joseph  R.  Greenfield,  Walter 
D.  Osborne  and  Audrey  C. 
Greenfield,  from  Lamson  Smith, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  publications  for  the  past 
15  years. 

The  Ramapo  Valley  Inde¬ 
pendent  became  the  Rockland 
Independent  on  June  28.  On 
the  same  date  the  Mahwah 
Star  was  merged  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Readers  in  Mahwah 
will  receive  a  special  edition 
of  the  Independent. 

Joseph  R.  Greenfield,  who 
will  serve  as  president  of  the 
Ramapo  Valley  Printing  Co.,  is 
a  former  Associated  Press 
newsman.  He  founded  his  own 
New  York  public  relations  firm. 
Hickory  Associates,  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Alfred  David¬ 
son  Associates,  and  served  in 
the  same  capacity  with  Betty 
Impellittery  Associates.  Most 
recently  he  was  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  West¬ 
chester  News. 

Walter  D.  Osborne,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  was 
managing  editor  of  the  West¬ 
chester  News. 

He  was  formerly  a  foreign 
correspondent  and  staff  writer 
for  Newsweek  magazine,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sante  Fe 
New  Mexican,  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Star. 


The  Boscobel  Dial,  published 
by  E.  H.  Howe  since  1946,  has 
been  purchased  by  Ralph  Gold¬ 
smith,  who  has  been  with  the 
Ladysmith  (Wis.)  News  since 
1932  and  editor  since  1943. 

*  * 

Goldendale,  Wash. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Fariel- 
lo  have  announced  the  sale  of 
the  Goldendale  Sentinel  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  May  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  The  transfer  is  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

*  *  * 

Englewood,  Colo. 

John  Jameson,  chief  of  the 
Denver  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  bought  the 
weekly  Englewood  Herald  and 
Enterprise  from  Stuart  and 
Eva  Lovelace,  who  published 
the  newspaper  for  31  years. 
Mr.  Jameson  said  he  plans  to 
make  the  paper  a  semi  weekly. 
m  *  * 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Richard  1).  Kraus  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  R.  E.  Kindner  Pub¬ 

lishing  Co.  from  R.  E.  Kindner. 
The  Kindner  Co.  publishes  the 
Sheboygan  County  News;  the 
Cheese  Reporter,  a  national 
trade  paper,  and  the  Sheboy¬ 
gan  County  Shopper.  Mr. 
Kraus  was  editor  of  the  News 
from  1948  to  1951,  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  manager 
until  1954. 

*  *  * 

Homewood,  Ala. 

The  Shades  Valley  Sun, 
7,(  00-circulation  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  the  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  to  Arthur  P.  Cook, 
Birmingham  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  official. 
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ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK 


SPEED  GRAPHIC  Shots  of  Tanker-Bridge 
Collision  Win  Editors’  Praise  for  DICK  BURBAGE 


Dick  Burbage,  chief  photographer  for  The 
Charleston  Evening  Post  and  The  News 
and  Courier,  has  counted  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Speed  Graphic.  How¬ 
ever,  photography  has  always  been  a 
source  of  interest  in  his  life,  since  the  age 
of  twelve  when  he  first  began  “playing 
around  with  cameras.” 

The  highlight  of  his  career  as  a  news¬ 
paper  photographer  to  date  was  the  re¬ 
markable  sequence  pictures  of  the  tanker- 
bridge  collision  shown  here.  The  editors 
of  his  newspaper  believe  they  are  among 
the  best  pictures  they  have  ever  published. 

Dick  has  this  to  say  about  his  “once  in 
a  lifetime”  experience.  “Many  people  have  said  I  was  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  which  is  true.  I  say  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  Being  there  with  my  faithful  Speed  Graphic  made  the  pic¬ 
tures  possible.  It  was  actually  the  first  set  of  sequence  pictures 
that  I  have  taken  with  my  Speed  Graphic  and  I  don’t  think  a 
movie  camera  could  have  done  much  better.  I  used  4x5  Graphic 
Riteway  Film  Holders  and  my  shots  must  have  been  five  or  six 
seconds  apart.  I’ve  found  the  Speed  Graphic  tops  for  spot  news 
picture-taking  under  all  conditions  from  bogging  through  two 
miles  of  salt  marshes  in  freezing  December  weather  to  reach  two 
downed  Navy  pilots  ...  to  covering  million  dollar  waterfront  fires. 

Speed  Graphics  are  rugged  and  dependable  and  I  have  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  their  ability  to  deliver  the  type  of  pictures 
demanded  by  the  press.” 


Dick  Burbag*, 
chiat  photographer, 
Chorlaslon  Evening  Post 
ond  Nevrs  and  Courier 


Graphic  Riteway  Film  Haiders,  the  only  holders  with  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  two-year  guarantee,  are  designed  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  the  press.  They  are  made  with  exceptional  accuracy, 
are  completely  light-tight  and  more  rugged  to  use  than  any 
other  holder. 


Her  prop  churning,  the  tanker  heads 
toward  drawbridge. 


Bascule  twists,  bounces,  after  contact 
with  ship's  bridge. 


Crumbling  span  gouges  funnel;  crew 
scurries  for  safety. 


Wrecked  bascule  falls  os  ship 
passes  through. 


(,4  dvertisement ) 


Each  local  Blue  Cross  Plan  accepts  a 
vital  responsibility  to  the  community  it  serves 


Every  Blue  Cross  Plan  exists  solely  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  own  community.  Each  Plan  is  organ¬ 
ized  by  local  hospitals  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

For  this  reason,  each  Plan  is  imbued  with  a 
special  sense  of  responsibility,  much  as  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  is,  to  the  people  of  the  area 
which  it  serves. 

To  provide  for  realistic  help  in  terms  of  hospital 
care  rather  than  fixed  dollar  allowances  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  aim  of  Blue  Cross  Plans.  This  valuable  kind 
of  protection  is  made  possible  by  a  unique  working 
relationship  between  Blue  Cross  Plans  and  local 
hospitals.  The  community  service  character  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Plans  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  they 
alone  are  officially  approved  by  the  American  Hos¬ 
pital  Association. 

Blue  Cross  Plans  everywhere  are  operated  not- 


for-profit  to  give  families  broad,  effective  protec¬ 
tion  at  low  cost.  Dues  and  benefits  are  locally  set 
to  meet  local  needs  and  conditions. 

Today,  more  than  50,000,000  people  across  the 
country  rely  upon  local  Blue  Cross  Plans  for  help 
in  meeting  hospital  expense.  A  special  Press  Kit 
gives  the  full  story  of  the  Blue  Cross  Plan  in  the 
community.  Write  Blue  Cross  Commission,  Dept. 
915, .. .  425  North  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


HELPS  MEET  HOSPITAL  BILLSI 

($)  Blue  Cross  and  symbol  registered  by  the  American  Hospital  Association 
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Sponsored  by  doctors  in  their  own  local  areas. 
Blue  Shield  Plans  help  people  meet  surgical- 
medical- maternity  expense. 


Today,  local  Blue  Shield  Plans  are 
an  essential  part  of  American  community  life 


practicing  physicians  work  with  Blue  Shield  Plans 
in  their  own  areas.  As  a  result.  Blue  Shield  Plans 
have  develo{>ed  into  an  indispensable  community 
activity,  benefiting  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Complete  facts  on  Blue  Shield  Plans  and  how 
they  serve  their  communities  are  available  in  the 
Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  For  this  material,  write  Blue 
Shield  Commission.  Dept.  915, . .  425  North  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


More  than  13,000  people  join  local  Blue  Shield 
Plans  each  working  day!  Such  a  rapid  rate 
of  growth  indicates  how  successfully  the  Blue 
Shield  idea  is  meeting  the  need  for  practical  and 
low-cost  protection  for  the  expenses  of  surgical- 
medical-maternity  services. 

Each  Blue  Shield  Plan  has  come  into  being  as  a 
result  of  community  action.  Doctors,  together 
with  other  citizens,  have  organized  each  Plan 
purely  as  a  community  service.  Each  Plan  operates 
without  taking  a  profit.  Dues  and  benefits  are 
locally  adjusted  to  meet  local  needs  and  conditions. 

Although  local  in  service.  Blue  Shield  Plans 
everywhere  bring  people  the  same  effective  kind  of 
protection.  Generous,  specific  sums  are  paid  for 
hundreds  of  surgical  procedures  and  many  non- 
surgical  services,  as  well.  Today,  most  of  America’s 
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Service  mark$  registered  by  Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Plant 


Report  Casts 
New  Light  On 
V-E  Day  Story 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

A  new  look  at  the  Ed  Ken¬ 
nedy  surrender  story  of  World 
War  IPs  VE-Day  was  given 
here  last  week  by  Robert 
Eunson,  now  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  in  Sar  Francisco. 

The  method  of  releasing  the 
story  had  been  pre-tested  but 
the  use  of  the  system  of  evad¬ 
ing  censorship  was  ordered  re¬ 
served  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  then 
Paris  chief,  for  “just  one 
story,”  Mr.  Eunson  told  the 
Associated  Press  News  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Conference  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada. 

AP’s  only  quarrel  with  his 
former  chief  is  that  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  refused  to  admit  he  had 
done  any  wrong  in  breaking 
censorship,  Mr.  Eunson  further 
explained.  The  entire  Paris 
staff  backed  the  Kennedy  ac¬ 
tion  fully,  he  added  in  his 
APNEC  report. 

Four  days  before  V-E,  Morton 
Gutebrod,  then  an  AP  staffer, 
overheard  a  member  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  reach  the  service 
publication’s  London  office  by 
phone.  Using  the  same  method 
of  asking  for  Paris  Military, 
then  for  UK  Base,  Mr.  Gute¬ 
brod  reached  through  to  a 
London  exchange  and  then 
gave  AP’s  London  office  num¬ 
ber,  Central  1515.  He  found  he 
was  in  direct  conversation  with 
AP  staffers  there. 

This  direct  call  system  was 
used  when  more  than  1,000,000 
German  troops  surrendered  to 
Marshall  Montgomery,  with 
Mr.  Eunson  preparing  the 
flash  announcement  and  story 
takes,  he  further  advised. 

Mr.  Kennedy  learned  of  the 
communications  method  when 


THE  HI-FI  LIBRARY 
OF  THE 

WORLD’S  GREAT  MUSIC 

BUILDS  AND  HOLDS 

CIRCULATION 

AND 

MAKES  A  PROFIT 

HI-FI  records  are  America's  best 
sellers.  Win  and  hold  readers 
with  this  complete  proved  pro¬ 
motion.  Available  on  a  no  risk 
basis. 

For  full  details  write 

E.  D.  KRAMER  CO. 

2181  VENICE  BLVD. 
LOS  ANGELES  6,  CALIF. 


SOCIAL  INTERLUDE  at  annual  APNEC  meeting  finds  Bob  Hardgrove, 
left,  editor  of  the  Burlingame  Advance-Star,  and  Al  Bodi,  editor  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Times,  taking  advantage  of  the  pool  at  the  Palo  Alto 
home  of  AP  General  Executive  Bob  Cavagnaro. 

the  Eunson-dictated  dispatch  at  2  p.m.  the  next  day. 
brought  congratulations  from  “I  know  AP  thinks  Ed  was 
editors.  He  then  ruled  that  wrong  in  not  admitting  any 
“this  method  will  be  used  only  errors.  I  argued  the  case  with 
one  more  time,  if  you  know  Alan  Gould  for  two  hours,” 
what  I  mean.”  Mr.  Eunson  said. 

Mr.  Kennedy  decided  to  re-  Mr.  Eunson  and  Sam  Daw- 
lease  the  surrender  story  by  son,  AP  business  news  writer, 
the  direct  phone  only  after  the  were  principal  speakers  at 
surrender  had  been  announced  sessions  held  under  the  direc- 
by  United  States  Information  tion  of  Ted  Durein,  managing 
Agency  in  17  languages,  Ger-  editor  of  the  Montprey  Penin- 
man  submarines  had  been  or-  mla  Herald,  of  which  Mr. 
dered  into  port  and  censorship  Kennedy  is  now  assistant 
chiefs  had  been  advised  the  publi.sher. 

story  would  be  told  despite  Larry  Sisk,  San  Diego  Eve- 
censorship,  Mr.  Eunson  said.  nivg  Tribune,  was  elected 
At  that  time  the  release  was  APNEC  chairman  to  succeed 
being  held  under  General  Mr.  Durein. 

Eisenhower’s  orders  and  in  APNEC’s  annual  awards  for 
conformity  with  plans  for  a  cooperation  went  to  the  San 
joint  release  by  President  Jose  News,  for  news,  and  the 
Truman,  Prime  Minister  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  for 
Churchill  and  Premier  Stalin  photos. 


COOPERATION  In  picture  serv¬ 
ice  it  rewarded:  At  left,  Al  Fehl- 
stedt,  managing  editor  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  receivei 
plaque  from  Larry  Sitk,  execu¬ 
tive  newt  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune,  new  chairman 
of  Attociated  Press  Newt  Execu¬ 
tives  Council  of  California  and 
Nevada. 


Trouble  Kit 


Plan  Offered 


Stanford  University,  Calif. 

.4  kit  containing  a  weekly 
publisher’s  answers  to  publish¬ 
ing  problems  was  opened  by 
Morey  Zenoff,  Boulder  City 
(Nev.)  News,  at  the  California 
Editors’  Conference  here. 

When  struck,  publish  an  en¬ 
graving  of  your  bank  balance. 

To  obtain  a  profit,  establish 
two  “newspaper  adjuncts.”  One, 
a  24-hour  daily  one-man  radio 
statiofl.  The  other,  a  one-man 
television  station  showing  films 
— and  commercials — around  the 
clock. 

“Use  these  radio  and  TV'  ad¬ 
juncts  for  profit,  but  never  give 
up  the  fun  of  publishing  your 
own  paper,”  he  suggested. 

When  outside  competition 
threatens,  threaten  back.  For 
example,  Mr.  Zenoff  claims  he 
told  publishers  of  Las  Vegas, 
10  miles  away,  he  has  a  special 
contract  with  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers  if  they  continue  invasion 
of  his  territory.  This  contract 
calls  for  publication  of  the  News 
on  the  lower  half  of  page  one. 
In  return,  the  Los  Angeles 
dailies  benefit  by  the  News’  800 
circulation,  he  explained. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Zenoff  added, 
persistent  non-advertisers  have 
learned  News’  results  when  of¬ 
fered  trial  space  at  half-price. 
On  the  mechanical  side,  even 
printers  may  be  persuaded  to 
work  four  long  days  without 
overtime  if  they  then  have  three 
days  off. 


I 


1 
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How  Americans  work  together  to  protect  their 
communities  from  rising  financial  problems 


H’t  pari  of  our  American  Iraditian 
*o  work  things  out  together. 
When  angry  rivers  threatened  hard- 
won  land,  pioneer  neighbors  found 
that  by  working  together  they 
could  hold  back  the  flood. 


•  Ever  since  the  thirteen  colonies  joined 
forces  for  their  common  protection,  the  American 
people  have  believed  in  working  together  to  meet 
emergencies.  This  spirit  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  growth  of  our  nation. 

And  today  this  spirit  still  lives  in  our  land.  Twenty 
thousand  credit  unions  are  proof  of  the  fact.  Modern 
Americans  have  established  these  borrowing  and 
saving  systems,  usually  where  they  work,  to  help 
themselves  meet  the  threat  of  financial  emergencies. 

Operated  bv  the  employees  under  government 
charter  and  supervision,  these  credit  unions  provide 
low-cost  loans  and  they  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest 
on  savings.  By  helping  people  to  live  better  and 
save  wisely,  they  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

For  complete  background  information  and  current 
facts  on  the  credit  union  movement,  mail  this  coupon 
for  your  free  copy  of  the  "Credit  Union  Year  Book." 

INTERNATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  DAY-OCTOBER  18,  1956 


QUICK  FACTS  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS 

•  Nearly  10,000,000  Americans  are  credit  union  members. 

•  The  total  assets  of  credit  unions  now  exceed  $2,975,000,000. 

•  Nearly  2000  new  credit  unions  were  established  in 
the  U  S.  last  year. 

•  20,000  credit  unions  operate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  today. 

•  About  75%  of  the  credit  unions  are  operated  by 
employee  groups. 

•  Credit  unions  are  operated  in  over  25  nations  of  the  world. 

•  The  credit  union  idea  has  been  used  for  over  100  years. 


Credit  Union,  Dept.  EP-6,  Madison  1,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me,  without  cost,  the  1956  CREDIT  UNION  YEAR  BOOK. 

NAAU..  _  _  _  _ 

l>UBUCAVON..  _ _  _  .  _  _ 

ADDKtSS  _ _ _  _ _ 

CITY  _ _ 20ME _  STATE _ 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Election  Returns  DonH 
Prove  Loss  of  Esteem 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Two  days  before  a  general 
election  the  Laa  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review  Journal  carried  a  dis¬ 
play  advertisement,  “A  Timely 
hfbssage  to  All  Nevada  Voters 
Who  Believe  in  Government  of 
All  the  People,  by  All  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  For  All  the  People.  Vote 
only  for  an  impartial  candidate 
for  Supreme  Court  Justice.  No 
man  whose  statements  show  a 
bias  in  favor  of  any  special  in¬ 
terest  or  group  has  any  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  bench.  The  Nevada 
Citizens  Committee  urges  you  to 
vote  against  Charles  Lee 
Horsey.” 

In  the  suit  by  the  subject  of 
this  advertisement  against  the 
Southwestern  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  publishers  of  the  Re¬ 
view  Journal,  a  jury  awarded 
this  defeated  candidate  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  $25,000. 

Verdict  Set  Aside 

That  verdict  was  set  aside  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals.  (230  Fed.  2d  319).  At 
the  trial  in  the  lower  court,  the 
election  returns  were  accepted 
as  evidence  of  the  loss  of  pub¬ 
lic  esteem  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff. 

But  the  Appellate  Court  said : 

“On  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  short  record  it  is  all  too 
likely  that  this  improper  evi¬ 
dence  of  loss  of  esteem  played  a 
high  role  in  the  estimate  of 
damages.  It  is  apposite  to  quote 
the  words  of  Justice  Cardozo, 
where  he  said,  ‘The  reverberat¬ 


ing  clang  of  those  accusatory 
words  (Here  not  accusatory 
words  but  Clark  County  elec¬ 
tion  returns)  would  drown  all 
weaker  sounds.’ 

“It  is  for  ordinary  minds  that 
our  rules  of  evidence  are 
framed.  They  have  their  source 
very  often  in  considerations  of 
administrative  convenience,  or 
practical  expediency  and  not  in 
rules  of  logic.  When  the  risk 
of  confusion  is  so  great  as  to 
upset  the  balance  of  advantage 
the  evidence  goes  out.’  The  pub¬ 
lishers  should  have  a  new  trial.” 

No  Libel  in  ‘Former  Pastor’ 

A  libel  suit  against  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Port  Cheater 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Item,  ended  with 
the  affirmative  by  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals  of  a  dismissal 
of  the  action.  Here  the  charge 
of  libel  had  been  based  on  an 
editorial  reference  to  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  a  church  as  a  “former 
pastor.”  (132  N.  E.  2d  860.) 

The  high  court  said,  “The 
mere  fact  of  one’s  removal  from 
office  carries  no  imputation  of 
dishonesty  or  lack  of  profes¬ 
sional  capacity.  It  is  only  when 
the  publication  contains  an  in¬ 
sinuation  that  the  dismis.sal  was 
for  some  misconduct  that  it  be¬ 
comes  defamatory. 

“The  rule  is  no  different  for 
a  clergyman,  exalted  and  sensi¬ 
tive  though  his  post  may  be. 
A  charge  against  him  to  be  ac¬ 
tionable  must  still  be  such  as, 
if  tiTje,  would  tend  to  prove  him 
unfit  to  continue  his  calling. 


such  as,  for  example,  that  he 
used  foul  language  in  a  court¬ 
room  or  that  he  ‘juggled’ 
monies  taken  on  the  collection 
plate. 

“The  suggestion  that  the  ar- 
ticle  may  provoke  ‘idle,  un-  niem^rrelecterR.  R  Ledford, 
found^  and  baseless  rumors’  publisher  of  the  Vi- 

that  the  clergyman  is  anything  Advance,  as  their  presi- 

from  thief  to  impostor,  resting  ^  ^  unanimous  vote  and 

as  it  does  on  sheer  speculation,  ,  , 

furnishes  no  basis  for  holding  Pas^d  a  resolution  ^rgmg  re- 


Ga.  Editors  Urge 
Libel  Law  Repeal 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Georgia  Press  Association 


the  writing  defamatory.” 
Libel  by  Insinuation 


peal  of  the  Groover  libel  law, 
as  they  wound  up  their  three- 
day  convention  in  Savannah 


The  Maine  Supreme  Court  last  week, 
refused  to  grant  the  applica-  Mr.  Ledford  succeeds  Quimby 
tion  of  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Melton  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Grif- 
Company  for  the  dismissal  of  a  fin  Daily  News. 
libel  suit  brought  by  former  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Gov.  Burton  M.  Cross.  (The  nbel  law  was  offered  by  W. 
case  was  settled  out  of  court  Hugh  McWhorter,  editor  and 


last  week.) 


Publisher  of  the  DeKalb  New 


The  story  was  headlined,  Era. 

“Cross  Reportedly  Sought  h"  p^rt  that  “We  do 

Liquor  Favors  for  Three/’  It  specifically  condemn  the  impo- 
reported  that  Governor  Cross  gj^jon  of  discriminatory  legula- 
had  asked  the  two  Republican  ^f  our  state 

inembers  of  the  Liquor  Commis-  specifically  condemn 

Sion  to  grant  iquor  listings  to  passage  of  the  Grover  news- 
three  persons.  (121  Atl.  2d  355.) 

In  its  denial  of  the  applica-  ..  -e^ear 

tion  for  dismissal  of  this,  the  |he  press  of  the  state  as 
Maine  court  said: 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  print¬ 
ed  words  to  be  libelous,  that  ,  .  , 

they  naturally  tend  to  expose  adopted.  ^ 
the  subject  of  an  article  to  pub¬ 
lic  hatred  and  contempt  and  Ex-Red  and  Ballplayer 
ridicule  and  deprive  him  of  the  Qn  Editors’  Program 
D€nent  oi  puDiic  conndencG  snd  Richmond  Va 

social  intercourse.  It  is  suf-  «  „ 

i  ii-  j.  II  j.  j  Mrs.  Helen  v\  ood  nirnie, 
ficient  If  they  naturally  tend  Communist  organizer, 

to  bring  about  any  one  of  the 


paper  libel  venue  law  and  we 


press 

sailed  the  libel  bill  as  “puni¬ 
tive”  and  “vindictive”  when  it 


governing  principle  of  law  is 


league  ballplayer,  will  address 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 


Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
EJ&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  a  I 

$6.50  U.  S.  &  Canada;  all  other 
conntriea  $10.00. 

Please  enclose  cheek 


stated  in  the  alternative,  not  in  th«  work-and-play  meeting  of 

Virginia  Press  Association  at 

“we  must  b^ar  in  mind  that  t^e  Hotel  Chamberlin  Old 
the  daily  paper  is  read  in  the  Comfort,  July  12-14. 

haste  of  daily  living.  The  article  Highlights  ^so  wiH  indude 
is  no  less  defamatory  because  it  f"®  annual  Carl  B.  Short 
accomplishes  its  damaging  mis-  Memorial  Golf  Tournament, 
sion  by  the  use  of  insinuations,  bridge  and  canasta  tourna- 
Insinuations  may  be  as  defama-  ments,  a  ^  helicopter  landing 
tory  as  direct  assertions  and  demonstration  and  a  boat  tour 


sometimes  even  more  mischiev- 


of  Hampton  Roads,  courtesy 
of  the  Virginia  State  Ports 
Authority.  Peyton  Winfree, 
awards  chairman,  will  present 
certificates  to  winners  of  the 
Better  Newspapers  Contest. 


“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing  go  hand-in¬ 
land. 


Name  .. 
Addretw 
City  ... 


.Zone... State... 


Former  Governor’s 
Libel  Suit  Settled 

Augusta,  Me. 

A  $100,000  libel  suit  by  ex-  Denied  Nomination, 

S'nT.he'’C"c.n”ett?uT  Sheriff  8“®*  PaP*-- 

lishing  Co.,  has  been  settled  Marysville,  Ohio 

without  court  action.  Docket  Sheriff  Walter  T.  Galloway 
entry  indicated  settlement  was  of  Union  County  has  filed  a 
“by  mutual  agreement.”  $50,000  defamation  suit  against 

Mr.  Cross  had  claimed  a  the  Marysville  Evening  Jour- 
news  story  concerning  his  re-  nal-Tribune,  its  publisher  and 
lations  with  the  Maine  State  its  managing  editor.  He  claims 
Liquor  Commission  had  dam-  a  story  in  the  newspaper  on 
aged  him.  The  libel  suit  had  April  23  was  directly  responsi- 
been  directed  at  the  Portland  ble  for  losing  him  his  political 
Press  Herald,  WatervUle  Mom-  party’s  nomination  for  the  post 
ing  Sentinel  and  Daily  Kenne-  of  sheriff  again  in  the  May  8 
bee  Journal.  primary  election. 
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Arrest  Story 
Prejudicial 
To  Fair  Trial 

By  Vi  .  Spraj'ue  Holden 

Melbourne 

Two  Australian  daily  news¬ 
papers,  their  editors,  a  radio 
station  and  its  production  ex¬ 
ecutive  were  ordered  to  pay  a 
total  of  560  pounds — about 
$1,260 — in  fines  for  contempt 
of  court  after  a  three-day  trial 
here  recently. 

The  Sun  News  Pictorial  and 
the  Argus,  morning  papers, 
were  each  fined  200  pounds. 
Their  editors,  Frank  B.  Daly 
and  Robert  J.  Nelson,  were 
ordered  to  pay  25  pounds 
apiece.  Radio  Station  3AW  and 
Leonard  G.  Mauger,  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  production  chief,  were 
fined  100  pounds  and  25 
pounds,  respectively. 

Judgment  was  ordered  by 
Sir  Charles  Lowe,  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  State  of 
Victoria.  The  court  convicted 
the  defendants  of  publishing 
and  broadcasting  material  pre¬ 
judicial  to  a  fair  trial  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Armsden,  20-year-old 
truck  driver,  immediately  after 
Armsden’s  arrest  on  charges  of 
wounding  with  attempt  to 
murder  a  young  woman. 

Armsden  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  13  years  in 
prison. 

Before  Court  Appearance 

The  Crown  charged  that  the 
two  newspapers  had  prejudiced 
Armsden’s  chances  for  a  fair 
trial  by  publishing  pictures 
and  descriptive  matter  between 
the  time  of  his  arrest  and  his 
first  appearance  in  court.  Usu¬ 
ally,  newspapers  do  not  pub¬ 
lish  names  and  addresses  of 
arrested  persons  until  after  the 
formal  ,  charging.  In  criminal 
cases,  the  court’s  jurisdiction 
begins  with  the  moment  of  ar¬ 
rest. 

The  Sun  News  Pictorial  pub¬ 
lished,  on  March  19,  a  picture 
of  Armsden  being  taken  by  po¬ 
lice  officers  to  the  Melbourne 
watchhouse  for  booking.  The 
Argus  published  a  similar  pic¬ 
ture  the  same  day,  but  with 
Armsden’s  face  obliterated  by  a 
large  white  cross,  painted  in  by 
an  Argus  staff  artist. 

Station  3AW  had  broadcast  a 
recording  of  an  interview  with 
a  police  detective  sergeant  in 
which  radio  reporter  Mauger 
used  such  expressions  as  “solu¬ 
tion  of  the  crime,”  “successful 
detective”  and  “the  offender.” 


He  eulogized  police  for  their 
work  on  a  case  “which  has  been 
successfully  solved.” 

In  his  decision,  Mr.  Justice  — 
Lowe  stated  that  a  central 
point  was  the  difference  between 
reporting  events  that  lead  up 
to  an  arrest  and  reporting 
court  proceedings  thereafter. 
Newspapers  have  a  right  to 
publish  police  procedure  in  in-  ^ 
vestigations  because  these  are  ™ 
matters  of  fact.  Court  proceed¬ 
ings  are  judicial,  are  attended 
by  privilege,  and  therefore 
may  be  reported. 

Curiosity  Limited 
But,  the  court  declared,  after 
an  arrest  was  made,  newspa¬ 
pers’  right  to  satisfy  public 
curiosity  was  limited  by  the 
necessary  fact  that  the  arrested 
person  must  have  a  fair  trial. 

He  noted  that  published  ma-  j 
terial  was  obtained  from  respon¬ 
sible  authorities,  but  stated 
that  “however  relevant  these 
circumstances  may  be  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  care  was  exercised, 
they  cannot  determine  whether! 
or  not  the  publication  was  a ' 
contempt,” 

Such  determination  belongs  | 
solely  to  the  courts,  he  said. 

In  respect  to  freedom  of  the 
Press,  Mr.  Justice  Lowe  said 
that  “freedom  is  never  abso¬ 
lute”  and  that  “the  liberty  of 
the  Press  is  no  greater  and  no 
less  than  the  liberty  of  every 
subject”  of  the  British  Crown. 

Mr.  Justice  Lowe  admitted 
the  public’s  legitimate  curiosity 
about  crimes  committed  in  the 
community,  and  a  newspaper’s 
right  to  publish  facts  about 
them.  He  said,  however,  that 
detection  and  prosecution  of 
persons  charged  with  crime  are 
often  long  processes  “and  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  same 
freedom  to  publish  is  appropri¬ 
ate  at  all.” 

During  the  three-day  con¬ 
tempt  trial,  defense  counsel  de¬ 
clared  that  British  courts  had 
become  progressively  harsher  in 
dealing  with  press  cases. 

• 

SDX  Chapter  Awards 
Plaque  to  Perkerson 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution  Sunday  Magazine  edi¬ 
tor,  Angus  Perkerson,  has  been 
honored  as  “one  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine  developers”  by  Atlanta’s 
professional  journalists. 

H.  McKinley  Conway,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapter  here,  gave  Mr.  Perker¬ 
son  a  plaque  commemorating 
his  service  to  the  city  and  state 
during  the  50  years  he  has 
’  been  with  the  newspapers.  | 


(  A  dvrrtisemeHt ) 


From  where  I  sit 
/ly  Joe  Marsh 

Keep  the 
Change" 


If  you’ve  seen  “Mac”  Johnson  this 
week,  chances  are  he’s  told  you  his 
waitress  story.  For  those  who  haven’t 
heard: 

“Mac”  recently  stopped  at  an  out- 
of-town  diner.  He  ordered  the  chefs 
special — and  his  waitress  {brand-new 
on  the  job)  made  every  possible  mis¬ 
take.  She  confused  the  order,  spilled 
the  soup,  dropped  the  rolls,  brought 
him  a  wrong  dessert. 

Despite  it  aU,  “Mac”  left  a  sub¬ 
stantial  tip.  But  she  smiled  and  handed 
the  money  back.  “Keep  it,  Mister— 
you’ve  sure  earned  it  more  than  I 
have,”  she  said. 

From  where  I  sit,  that  girl  deserves 
credit  for  admitting  her  shortcomings 
— something  not  everyone  is  big  enough 
to  do.  For  instance,  Fm  convinced 
lots  of  folks  know  they're  wrong  when 
they  deny  me  the  right  to  a  glass  of 
beer  with  my  supper  . . .  just  because 
they  happen  to  prefer  some  other  bever¬ 
age.  They  wouldn't  like  me  ordering 
them  to  accept  my  choice. 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Alcorn  Denies  GOP 
‘On  TV  Timetable 


Stanford  University,  Calif. 

The  Republican  Convention  in 
San  Francisco  will  be  the  most 
completely  recorded  and  cov¬ 
ered  in  party  history,  H.  Meade 
Alcorn  told  the  California  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Conference  here  June 
22-23. 

Nor  has  it  been  timed  to  re¬ 
volve  about  television,  declared 
the  convention’s  chairman  on  ar¬ 
rangements  in  response  to  a 
question  that  brought  applause 
and  cheers  from  the  editors. 

The  question  was  asked  by 
James  Anderson,  United  Press, 
a  fellow  member  of  a  panel  that 
presented  a  report  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  coverage  of  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions. 

Pointing  to  Mr.  Alcorn’s  re¬ 
peated  references  to  television 
audience  appeal  when  present¬ 
ing  GOP  plans,  the  political 
writer  said  that  the  indicated 
time  table  gave  no  break  to 
afternoon  newspapers. 

Prompt  Denial 

“Who  decided  the  convention 
would  revolve  around  TV?”  Mr. 
Anderson  asked.  He  received  a 
prompt  denial  that  television 
had  set  the  timetable. 

If  the  convention  is  to  cover 
a  four-day  period,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  cannot  use  the  schedule 
of  conventions  which  have  nom¬ 
ination  contests,  Mr.  Alcorn 
said. 

The  essential  work  of  the 
convention  committees  will  con¬ 
sume  the  balance  of  time,  Mr. 
Alcorn  added.  Nor  was  it 
thought  advisable  to  transport 
some  20,000  persons  twice  daily 
to  and  from  the  Cow  Palace, 
convention  site,  when  one  round 
trip  will  suffice.  Factors  alsu 
included  local  representations 


$2,200,000  for  TV 
In  GOP  Campaign 

About  one-third  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans’  $7,000,000  cam¬ 
paign  fund  has  been  commit¬ 
ted  for  television  time. 

National  Chairman  Leon¬ 
ard  W.  Hall  gave  the  figures 
this  week  in  a  talk  to  a 
group  of  New  York  City  Re¬ 
publicans.  Contracts  total¬ 
ling  $2,200,000  have  already 
been  set  for  the  TV  cam¬ 
paign,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hall  commented:  “On 
television  you  can  get  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  impact  as 
from  a  personal  appearance.” 

from  the  beginning  that  con¬ 
ventioneers  be  given  time  to  en¬ 
joy  the  city’s  facilities. 

Up  to  Convention 
For  that  matter,  the  actual 
timetable  will  be  set  by  the 
convention  itself,  Mr.  Alcorn 
observed.  The  proposed  sched¬ 
ule  has  been  set  up  for  conven¬ 
tion  convenience  and  the  action 
“was  not  predicated  on  the  de¬ 
sire  to  gain  more  television 
time,”  he  reported. 

Press  coverage  includes  as¬ 
sistance  by  the  establishment  of 
a  large  interview  room,  cen¬ 
trally  located,  Mr.  Alcorn  said. 
A  constant  stream  of  top  fig¬ 
ures  will  be  available  there. 

Robert  Eunson,  Associated 
Press,  reported  the  development 
of  a  power  problem  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Cow  Palace  reserved 
for  press  and  photo  transmis- 
.sion  facilities.  Work  is  under 
wav  on  this  matter. 

The  convention  is  expected  to 
bring  40,000  persons  to  the  San 
Francisco  area.  Of  this  number, 
4,000  will  be  press  accredited. 
There  will  be  seats  for  980 
media  representatives  on  the 
convention  hall  floor. 

Moves  are  underway  to  have 
shorter  and  “punchier”  conven¬ 
tion  speeches. 

Hopes  are  that  all  press  cre¬ 
dentials  will  be  packaged  and 
ready  for  distribution  not  later 
than  the  Friday  before  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Press  and  convention  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  atop  Nob  Hill.  The  300- 
foot-long  Gold  Room  there  will 
contain  facilities  for  the  three 
wire  services.  The  Gold  Room 
balcony  will  be  used  by  local 
press. 

Specials  will  be  allocated  to 


the  Terrace  Room’s  8,000  square 
feet  of  space.  Nearby  will  be 
special  wire  facilities. 

The  Press  &  Union  League 
Club  has  set  up  rooms  equipped 
with  typewriters  and  W.U.  filing 
facilities.  The  Club  has  appro¬ 
priated  $3,000  for  this  provision 
and  for  social  events. 

Transportation  to  the  Cow 
Palace  provides  a  problem  but 
bus  service  will  be  provided 


from  Nob  Hill  with  a  stop  at 
the  Press  Club. 

At  the  Cow  Palace,  the  South 
Barn  has  been  assigned  to  press 
and  the  North  Bam  to  radio  and 
television. 

“We  are  using  the  stalls  for 
office  space  as  much  as  possible 
and  the  plan  will  work  very 
well,”  Mr.  Eunson  reported.  “1 
admit  the  product  may  be  the 
same.  You  can  kick  that  around 
any  way  you  want.” 


‘Controlled  Confusion’ 
In  Order  for  Democrats 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


•  960  daily  newspaper  and 
wire  service  newsmen  have  re¬ 
quested  seats  in  the  working 
press  section. 

•  200  to  300  still  cameramen 
and  newsreel  lensme*!  will 
need  “a  station”  or  a  place  on 
the  floor  to  work. 

•  400  representatives  of 
weekly  newspapers,  Negro  pa¬ 
pers  and  college  newspapers 
need  seats  in  the  gallery  facing 
the  speakers  platform. 

•  200  periodical  representa¬ 
tives  will  also  require  accom¬ 
modations  in  the  gallery. 

•  1,500  radio-TV  reporters, 
commentators,  analysts  and 
technical  experts  will  be  on  the 
premises. 

•  2,744  delegates  (represent¬ 
ing  a  50%  increase  in  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  over  1952  under 
the  “liberalized”  delegate  policy 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee). 

•  1,800  alternate  delegates, 
who  will  have  to  be  seated  in 
the  mezzanine  section,  inasmuch 
as  the  2,744  delegates  will  oc¬ 
cupy  all  the  seats  on  the  main 
floor,  outside  from  the  press 
section,  speakers’  platform,  pho¬ 
tographers’  perch,  etc.  includ¬ 
ing  a  convention  orchestra. 

•  X  number  of  VIP’s  who 
will  require  seats  on  the  mez¬ 
zanine  floor,  “or  better,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Reinsch.” 

Hall  Is  .4ir-Conditioned 
For  those  who  may  have  al¬ 
ready  broken  out  into  a  heavy 
sweat  from  the  above  figures, 
let  it  be  said  right  now  that 
the  convention  hall  will  be  air- 
conditioned.  The  press,  photo 
dark  rooms  and  radio-TV  booths 
outside  the  hall  will  also  be 
air  cooled,  representing  an  in¬ 
novation  since  1952. 

Getting  down  to  press  cover¬ 
age  itself,  the  Conrad  Hilton 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Chicago 

What  is  often  called  the 
“greatest  political  show  on 
earth” — a  Democratic  National 
Convention — is  destined  to  have 
the  greatest  coverage  in  history, 
according  to  plans  under  way 
for  press,  radio,  television  and 
newsreel  coverage  of  the  con¬ 
vention  here  in  August. 

“Standing  Room  Only”  signs 
will  be  in  order  for  the  lucky 
gallery  fan  who  gets  his  mitts 
on  a  precious  convention  ticket, 
after  delegates,  alternates, 
“VIP’s”  and  the  greatly  en¬ 
larged  contingent  of  newspa¬ 
permen,  radio-TV  reporters  and 
commentators,  plus  their  retinue 
of  technicians,  along  with  mag¬ 
azine  and  periodical  reporters, 
jam  themselves  into  the  Inter¬ 
national  Amphitheatre  where 
the  convention  sessions  will  be 
held,  beginning  Aug.  13. 

Space  at  a  Premium 

The  problem  this  year  is 
where  to  put  everybody,  under 
the  “controlled  confusion”  pat¬ 
tern  that  is  being  carefully 
worked  out  bv  Convention  Man¬ 
ager  Leonard  Reinsch,  former 
radio-TV  consultant  to  the 
Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee,  now  on  leave  from  the  Cox 
Newspapers’  radio-TV  stations 
in  Atlanta  and  Dayton.  Mr. 
Reinsch  was  recently  appointed 
convention  manairer  and  his 
“first  love”  assignment  has  been 
turned  over  to  Jack  Christie, 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  radio- 
TV  arrangements. 

Here  are  some  of  the  numer¬ 
ical  figures  that  Mr.  Reinsch  is 
confronted  with  as  he  goes  about 
his  task  of  providing  adequate 
press-radio-TV  accommodations, 
both  at  the  convention  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Conrad-Hilton 
Hotel  and  at  the  convention 
hall.  Southwest  of  Chicago’s 
^  loop,  located  in  the  Union  Stock- 
yards  area: 
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News  to  Break  on  TV 
‘Press  Conference’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Martha  Rountree,  sometimes 
known  as  the  “blonde  bomb¬ 
shell”  in  electronic  journalism, 
will  set  off  a 
firecracker  the 
night  of  July  4 
that  may  have 
repercussions 
throughout  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Washing¬ 
ton  n  e  w  s  g  a  1 
who  formerly 
owned  a  piece 
0  f  “Meet  the 
Press”  and  created  “Keep  Post¬ 
ed”  as  another  news-panel  show 
has  found  a  rich  sponsor  for  her 
newest  idea,  “Press  Confer¬ 
ence.” 

NBC  has  lined  up  125  TV 
stations,  coast  to  coast,  for 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
which  plans  to  do  some  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  prestige  value  of  associ¬ 
ation  with  some  of  the  nation’s 
best  reporters. 

Real  Give-and-Take 

It  is  Miss  Rountree’s  inten¬ 
tion,  she  told  E&P,  to  conduct 
“Press  Conference”  so  that  the 
public  will  see  newsmen  in  a 
real  give-and-take  with  promi¬ 
nent  personalities. 

Much  of  the  realism  and 
aura  of  a  news  parley  is  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  Presidential  Press 
Conference,  Miss  Rountree  be¬ 
lieves,  because  if  its  size  and 
obvious  staging  at  times. 

For  her  new  TV  production 
on  Wednesday  nights — Referee 
Martha  and  her  friends  on  NBC 
versus  Arthur  Godfrey  and  His 
Friends  on  CBS — Miss  Rountree 
will  draw  from  a  pool  of  some 
200  correspondents  who  are  ac¬ 
credited  on  Capitol  Hill.  Six¬ 
teen  will  form  the  questioning 
battery  and  each  will  receive 
$125  (plus)  per  show.  The 
“plus”  comes  in  for  rehearsal 
time,  extra-special  sharp  ques¬ 
tioning,  etc. 

The  requisite  for  the  person 
to  be  intenriewed— and  here’s 
the  gimmick — is  that  he  or  she 
must  have  a  worthwhile  news 
story  to  break  for  the  first  time. 
After  formal  announcement  of 
the  news,  the  reporters  will  go 
to  work. 

Miss  Rountree  is  counting  on 
her  own  know-how  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  prevent  a  “leak”  on  her 
guest’s  news  story.  It  may  be 


necessary,  she  concedes,  to  sit 
on  the  story  for  several  days. 

The  show,  she’s  confident,  will 
provide  headlines  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  Aware  of  what  this 
means  publicity-wise  to  her  cre¬ 
ation,  Miss  Rountree  is  adding 
a  signoff  to  this  effect:  “Read 
your  favorite  newspaper  for  the 
full  details  of  the  story  dis¬ 
closed  at  this  press  conference.” 

Tying  in  still  further  with  the 
press.  Miss  Rountree  promised 
to  admit  any  accredited  reporter 
to  the  conference  while  it’s  on 
the  air.  He  will  not  be  allowed 
to  shoot  any  questions  then  but 
he  may  participate  fully  in  a 
follow-up  session  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  which  will  not  be  televised. 

Chance  for  Gals,  Too 

There  will  be  a  press  table 
in  the  studio  and  cameras  will 
be  permitted,  too. 

“The  public  never  has  seen 
a  real  press  conference  on  TV,” 
said  Miss  Rountree.  “The  spe¬ 
cial  excitement  of  one  is  as  old 
as  Washington  and  we  intend 
to  put  newspapermen  in  their 
best  climate.” 

The  producer  said  she  has  as¬ 
surances  from  most  of  the  top¬ 
flight  byliners  in  Washington 
that  they  will  be  raady  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  call  to  participate. 

She’s  going  to  give  the  news- 
gals  a  chance  to  be  seen,  too. 
“There  are  about  a  score  of 
women  reporters  in  Washing¬ 
ton,”  she  said,  “and  many  of 
them  are  doggone  good — and 
good-lookin'T,  too.” 

Martha  insisted  she  won’t  be 
moderator;  she’ll  referee. 

• 

HotePs  Gallery  Keeps 

Press  Tradition  Alive 

Chicago 

Latest  addition  to  the  Hotel 
LaSalle’s  press  gallery  is  an 
oil  painting  by  Dean  Cornwell 
of  a  typical  newspaper’s  city 
room  at  the  break  of  a  big 
news  story.  Mr.  Cornwell  once 
worked  as  an  editorial  artist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Re-dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  Press  Gallery  on  the  18th 
floor  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel  were 
held  here  June  27,  with  m''mbers 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans, 
headed  by  Harry  Reutlinger, 
Chicago  American  managing 
editor  and  chairman  of  the 
CPV,  in  attendance. 


Democrats 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

and  the  Convention  Hall  will 
be  the  focal  points  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  news  axis.  In 
both  places,  adequate  tele¬ 
printer  service,  telephones  and 
wiring  of  all  kinds  to  handle 
radio-TV  requirements  have 
been  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  and  Western  Union. 

Temporary  Set-Up 

First  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
at  the  Conrad  Hilton  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  temporary  press  accommo¬ 
dations,  beginning  Aug.  6,  when 
the  Democratic  Platform  Com¬ 
mittee  convenes  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  convention.  The 
huge  Exhibit  Hall  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  hotel  will  be  used 
for  exhibits  in  connection  with 
the  fishing  tackle  convention 
in  .session  until  Thursday 
night  of  that  week. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Reinsch  has 
arranged  for  wire  services  and 
newspaper  -  radio  -  TV  newsmen 
to  use  the  Williford  Room  and 
several  other  rooms  on  the  t^’ird 
floor  until  the  Exhibit  Hall  be¬ 
comes  available.  The  Exhibit 
Hall  during  convention  will 
house  a  large  segment  of  the 
working  press,  including  the 
three  wire  services  and  staffs 
of  Chicago  and  New  York 
new.spapers  assigned  to  the 
conclave. 

For  greater  convenience  of 
the  press  and  political  spokes¬ 
men,  press  conferences  and  in¬ 
terviews  will  he  held  in  the 
North  Room  on  the  third  floor. 
This  room  will  be  equipped  to 
handle  telecasts  and  still 
cameramen  covering  such  con¬ 
ferences  with  candidates  and 
other  political  leaders.  Such  an 
arrangement  should  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  crowded 
conditions  four  years  ago  when 
news  conferences  were  held  in 
the  Exhibit  Hall,  with  press  and 
radio-TV  men  falling  over  each 
other  in  an  effort  to  cover  such 
events. 

Elevated  Photo  Platform 

At  the  convention  hall,  a 
special  elevated  platform  i’l 
front  of  the  speakers’  rostrum 
will  accommodate  both  still  and 
newsreel  cameramen  as  well  as 
television  cameras  from  the 
three  major  networks.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  will  permit  all  lens- 
men  an  opportunity  to  get 
head-on  shots  of  the  convention 
speakers.  An  added  feature  is 
a  riser  that  will  raise  the 
speaker,  who  is  short  of  stat¬ 
ure,  so  that  his  head  and 
shoulders  will  stand  out  above 
the  many  microphones  attached 


to  the  speakers’  rostrum. 

The  three  wire  services  and 
three  major  networks  have 
been  assigned  working  space 
on  the  speakers’  platform, 
giving  them  first  hand  access 
to  Convention  activities. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Democrats  are  planning  their 
convention  to  meet  the  needs  of 
television.  In  fact,  Mr.  Reinsch 
says  that  at  the  peak  of  con¬ 
vention  interest,  it  is  expected 
TV  will  carry  the  show  to 
100,000,000  viewers. 

The  three  networks  are 
equipping  their  reporters  with 
the  latest  of  electronic  gim¬ 
micks,  such  as  having  news¬ 
men  wandering  around  with 
tiny  microphones  hidden  under 
the  cuff — to  catch  politicians 
speaking  “off  the  cuff,”  as  it 
were.  NBC  newsmen  will  car¬ 
ry  hip  pocket  wire  records  with 
wristwatch  and  tieclasp  mikes. 

At  previous  conventions,  re¬ 
porters  covering  party  head¬ 
quarters  in  hotels  and  other 
news  sources  away  from  the 
convention  hall  have  had 
trouble  keeping  up  with  the 
action  on  the  floor.  This  year 
one  netwoik’s  staff  will  be 
provided  with  portable  TV  re¬ 
ceivers  with  eight-inch  screens, 
weighing  22  pounds.  NBC  also 
proposes  to  flash  large  screen 
pictures  to  people  in  the  upper 
balconies. 

To  aid  the  working  news¬ 
men  in  the  press  stand,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  with  seats  some 
distance  from  the  rostrum,  the 
national  committee  plans  to  in¬ 
stall  TV  sets  alongside  the 
press  section  to  provide  “close- 
ups”  for  the  reporters  at  their 
typewriters.  Similarly,  Admiral 
Corporation  is  again  providing 
wire  services  and  major  news¬ 
papers  with  television  receivers 
for  their  newsrooms  and  con¬ 
vention  press  bureaus  during 
the  convention.  The  good  will 
gesture  was  inaugurated  by  the 
company’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  during  the  1952  con¬ 
ventions. 

As  Aug.  13 — opening  day  of 
the  convention  —  approaches. 
Democratic  headquarters  here 
reports  that  some  newspapers 
have  not  made  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  hotel  reservations. 
Such  reservations  should  be 
made  at  once,  addressing  such 
requests  to  Elizabeth  Forsling, 
formerly  of  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  recently-named  in  charge 
of  convention  public  relations 
and  housing.  Hotel  reservations 
can  be  made  by  writing  to 
Miss  Forsling,  in  care  of  the 
Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  Headquarters,  Room  800, 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 
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"Our  continuous  use  of  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
been  a  most  important  contributor  to  the 
over-all  success  of  our  printed  advertising 
campaigns,"  says  Glenn  D.  Wilson,  Buicic 
Director  of  Merchandising. 

Buicic  obviously  recognizes  the  Press  as  the 
most  important  molder  of  public  opinion.  And 
their  twelve  consecutive  years  of  p.r.  adver¬ 
tising  in  Editor  &  Publisher  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  they  know  how  to  reach  the  Press.  And 
Buick's  climb  to  third  place  in  automotive 
sales  proves  that  it  pays! 

Buick  is  one  of  the  84  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  full  page  ads  in  E&P  to  tell  the 
Press  ...  so  the  Press  could  tell  the  Public. 
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Research 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

search  to  present  facts  to  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Dr,  Lucas  estimated. 
“That  would  be  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  gross  newspaper 
billing.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  the  advertiser  wants 
to  know.” 

Not  Enough  Data 
Another  critic  of  newspaper 
research  was  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  research  manager,  Howard 
Kuhn,  who  declared; 

“We  are  not  getting  enough 
data  from  the  newspapers.  Some 
information  we  get  is  good, 
more  is  poor,  and  some  is  ab¬ 
solutely  misleading.  W’e  expect 
newspapers  to  give  us  accurate 
information  in  order  that  we 
may  buy  intellieently.  Yet 
there  are  many  major  markets 
in  the  United  States  today 
where  we  cannot  make  intelli¬ 
gent  buys.” 

It  should  be  made  plain  that 
these  complaints  were  not  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  Agency  men  were 
in  agreement  that  the  Bureau 
has  and  is  providing  useful  and 
helnful  information. 

The  Bureau  does  not  devote 
its  entire  budget  to  research. 
For  the  fiscal  year,  from  June 
1956  to  June  1957,  the  hud-^et 
is  $1,964,000.  At  all  tidies  the 
Bureau  has  many  different  proj¬ 
ects  under  way  which  in  one 
stage  or  ano'^her  require  some 
kind  of  research.  Currently 
there  are  six  projects  which  are 
defined  as  “broad  gauge.” 

Newspaper  Homes 
Not  all  Bureau  research  sur¬ 
veys  are  made  public.  In  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  Bureau  for  this 
story  one  such  study  came  to 
light.  In  June  1955  the  Bureau 
had  the  Market  Research  Cor¬ 
poration  make  a  chronolog  mail 
survey  which  showed  that  88% 
of  the  48,328,000  homes  in  the 
United  States  had  “received  a 
newspaper  yesterday”  and  that 
93%  of  the  homes  had  “re¬ 
ceived  a  newspaper  during  the 
past  week.” 

This  is  just  one  sample  of 
many  different  research  studies 
which  are  continuing  while  the 
All-Media  Audience  Committee 
slowly  prepares  to  make  funda¬ 
mental  definitions  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising  expressed 
it  this  way: 

“We  at  the  Bureau  have  long 
felt  that  the  greatest  need,  so 
far  as  advertising  media  are 
concerned,  is  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  more  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  makes  a  medium 


tick  so  far  as  its  audience  is 
concerned. 

“We’re  convinced  that  the 
best  yardstick  of  any  medium 
is  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  audience  it  attracts  and  the 
degree  of  influence  it  exerts 
upon  that  audience. 

“Our  first  major  project  was, 
of  course,  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading.  Inaug¬ 
urated  in  1939  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  ARF,  it  was  the 
first  attempt  by  a  major  medi¬ 
um  to  show  what  people  actu¬ 
ally  read — both  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  and  in  the  advertising 
columns. 

“In  the  past  few  years  we 
have  conducted,  in  collaboration 
with  member  newspapers,  a 
series  of  20  exploratory  studies. 
Becau.se  the  sample  was  double 
the  usual  size,  it  was  possible 
to  break  down  advertising  read¬ 
ership  bv  age  groups  and  by 
such  criteria  as  home  owner¬ 
ship,  car  ownership,  and  the 
use  of  various  types  of  prod- 
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ucts.  In  other  words,  it  was 
possible  to  break  through  the 
gross  readership  barrier  and 
show  the  advertiser  how  weB  he 
was  doing  with  those  people 
who  were  real  prospects  for  his 
product. 

Four-Year  Compilation 

“We  have  also  purchased  and 
analyzed  a  four  year’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  readership 
studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Starch.  All  such  projects,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
designed  not  to  sell  newspapers, 
but  to  help  advertisers  make 
more  effective  use  of  our 
medium.” 

The  Bureau’s  booklet  “How 
National  Newspaper  Ads  are 
Read,”  to  which  Mr.  Batmes  re¬ 
ferred,  is  probably  the  largest 
summary  on  the  readership  of 
advertisements  in  newspapers. 
The  report  gives  the  score  at¬ 
tained  by  the  Best  Read  adver¬ 
tisement  in  each  size  grouping 
and  product  classification. 


Broadcast  Ratings  CanH  Be  Put 
Against  What  Print  Media  Show 


All-media  audience  measure¬ 
ment  might  well  begin  on  the 
solid  rock  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  founded  in  1914. 

“Hold  firmly  to  what  you 
have  in  the  ABC,”  is  what  Fred 
B.  Manchee,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  said.  “Of 
all  the  tools  in  the  media  re¬ 
search  kit,  certainly  none  is 
more  valuable  than  the  ABC 
reports.” 

The  problem  remains,  as  em¬ 
phasized  by  Dr.  Lyndon  Brown, 
that  no  knowledge  exists  today 
that  makes  any  comparison  be¬ 
tween  media  valid.  Yet  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  compare  continues,  lead¬ 
ing  to  many  paradoxical  com¬ 
ments.  The  following,  from 
Stan  M.  Sargent,  Director  of 
Readership  Studies,  Daniel 
Starch  &  Staff,  is  an  example: 

Different  Techniques 

“Comparisons  between  broad¬ 
cast  ratings  and  printed  adver¬ 
tising  ratings  are  not  exactly 
comparable  because  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  media  require  different 
research  techniques.  However, 
comparisons  between  the  two 
media  are  made  with  whatever 
data  is  available.” 

Printed  advertising  media,  he 
said,  has  available: 

(1)  Audited  circulation  re¬ 
ports; 

(2)  The  number  of  readers 
per  copy; 


words,  it  was  is  fractionated  even  more  be- 
k  through  the  cause  the  average  person  usu- 
>  barrier  and  ally  listens  to  the  program 
ser  how  weB  he  rather  than  to  the  commercial. 

those  people  “The  only  figures  that  I  am 
•aspects  for  his  familiar  with  regarding  broad¬ 
cast  media  are  the  well  publi- 
ompilation  cized  findings  about  the  ratings 
purchased  and  20  best  shows.  I 

vear’<»  eoBee  media  has  in- 

per  readership  advertently  harmed  itself  by  re- 
1  by  Dr.  Daniel  average  readership  find- 

i.  54-  jags,  whereas  broadcast  media 

has  emphasized  the  10  best  ra- 
oii  nowar>a’Tvai>a  ti^gs  out  of  hundreds  of  shows.” 

S  •» 

n«i  nnr  ^NPA  Bureau’s  booklet  “How 

National  Newspaper  Ads  Are 
Read,”  and  asserted  that  “these 
booklet  “How  scores  indicate  the  outstanding 
laper  Ads  are  value  that  newspapers  deliver 
Mr.  Baraes  re-  national  advertisers.” 
bly  the  largest 

i  readership  of  ‘Noted  and  ‘Read  Most’ 
in  newspapers.  As  an  example,  he  cited  the 
s  the  score  at-  readership  findines  for  alco- 
;st  Read  adver-  holic  beverages.  These  findings 
1  size  grouping  use  the  word  “Noted”  as  “a 
ssification.  me-’sure  of  the  power  of  an  ad- 

_  vertisement  to  secure  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  readers.”  “Noted,”  the 
exnlanation  continues,  includes 
n  reader's  of  the  current  issue 

Oe  ±Ul  who  remembered,  when  inter- 
viewed,  that  they  previously  had 
I  Show  the  advertisement  in  the 

particular  publication,  regard- 

(3)  The  number  of  readers  less  of  whether  they  had  as-, 
who  n'^ted  an  advertisement;  sociated  it  with  the  name  of  the 

(4)  The  number  of  readers  product  or  advertiser. 

who  read  part  of  an  ad;  “Read  Most”  is  defined  as  “a 

(5)  The  number  of  thorough  measure  of  the  power  of  an  ad- 
readers  who  read  50%  or  vertisement  to  hold  reader  in- 

Broadcast  media  have  the  fol-  terest”  and  includes  those  read- 
lowing;  ers  who  had  read  .50%  or  more 

(1)  The  number  of  sets  in  of  the  reading  matter  of  the  ad. 

an  area;  The  alcoholic  beverages  re- 

(2)  The  number  of  sets 

tuned  in-  Noted  readership  for  ads  15'’0 

/o\  mv.  ’  V  t  *  bnes  or  over  was  77%.  The 
13)  The  number  of  sets  readership 

tuned  in  to  a  program; 

(4)  Some  research  on  how  ..j  regarding  the 

many  persons  are  in  the  vi-  broadcast  commer- 

cinity  of  a  set  that  is  tuned  continued, 

“but  even  if  we  accept  the  ra- 
“Readership  studies  show  that  tings  for  broadcast  programs  as 
there  are  approximately  one  identical  to  delivered  commercial 
adult  male  reader  and  one  adult  messages,  we  see  immediately 
female  reader  for  each  copy  of  that  newspapers  deliver  an  ad- 
a  newspaper,”  said  Mr.  Sar-  vertiser’s  message  to  a  huge 

gent.  “The  number  of  readers  audience.” 

per  copy  for  magazines  is  gen-  “Readership  of  advertise- 
erally  slightly  higher.  This  is  ments,  especially  in  newspapers, 
understandable  because  of  the  jg  g  self-selected  process,”  Mr. 
relatively  longer  life  of  maga-  Sargent  explained.  “The  reader 
zines.  The  key  point  is  that  the  makes  continuous  decisions  as 
audited  circulation  has  200%  to  which  advertising  messages 
readership  of  the  issue  by  hav-  he  will  read  and  which  ones  he 
inp-  two  adult  readers  per  copy,  will  ignore. 

“However,  in  broadcast  media  “The  great  strength  of  news- 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  papers  as  an  advertising  medi- 
sets  in  an  area  are  tuned  in  um  stems  from  this  important 
during  the  average  dav.  Of  the  point.  Readership  studies  show 
sets  tuned  in,  a  smaller  per-  the  high  extent  to  which  this 
centage  is  tuned  in  to  the  av-  hind  of  a  selective  reading  hap- 
erage  station.  And,  furthermore,  pens.  A  person  who  glances  at 
this  ever  diminishing  audience  an  ad  and  then  reads  it  thor- 
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oughly  has  made  the  decision 
that  there  is  something  in  the 
ad  that  is  of  interest  to  him, 
and  he  stays  with  the  ad  to  the 
end.” 

Motivation  Study 

An  exploratory  motivation 
study  has  been  made  for  news¬ 
papers  by  Social  Research,  Inc. 

“The  basic  purpose  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  part  that  the  news¬ 
paper  plays  in  the  daily  life  of 


the  average  person,”  “Rusty” 
Barnes  said.  “When  the  findings 
are  analyzed  and  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  we  believe  that  they  will 
form  a  convincing  case  for  the 
newspaper  being  the  most  near¬ 
ly  indispensable  medium  of 
mass  communication.” 

The  Starch  service  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  newspaper  efforts  to 
get  information  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  through 
a  study  of  newspaper  audiences. 


PART  IV 


TV-Radio  Services  Don’t  Live  Up 
To  Standards  Fashioned  for  Them 


TV  and  Radio  rating  services 
are  not  living  up  to  standards 
recommended  in  1954  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation. 
They  can’t,  and  still  make  a 
profit,  those  who  run  them  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Yet  leading  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  paying  $30,000  to  $80,- 
000  a  year  to  the  different  serv¬ 
ices  for  ratings,  all  of  which, 
according  to  research  experts, 
have  weaknesses.  The  annual 
bill  footed  by  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  performers  is  well  over 
$6,000,000  and  growing. 

“There  is  something  in  every 
service  that  removes  exact  certi¬ 
tude,”  one  agency  research  ex¬ 
pert  said. 

’Acceptable  Estimates’ 

But  agency  executives  ques¬ 
tioned  for  this  series  were  gen¬ 
erally  satisfied  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  so  far  in  getting 
what  are  always  referred  to  as 
“acceptable  estimates”  of  the 
number  of  homes  with  TV  and 
radio  sets. 

Figures  as  nearly  comparable 
to  ABC  circulation  as  possible 
Oliver  Treyz  of  TV’s  ad  bureau 
maintained,  are  the  number  of 
TV  sets  in  homes  as  estimated 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  working 
under  direction  of  the  ARF. 
TVB  is  helping  to  finance  this 
special  work,  along  with  the 
National  Association  of  Radio 
and  TV  Broadcasters  and  the 
networks. 

The  first  Census  Bureau  fig¬ 
ure  of  June  1965  showed  32,- 
106,000  TV  sets  in  homes,  with 
3.5%  of  1,122,000  homes  having 
two  or  more  sets. 

Remembering  that  research 
and  agency  executives  insist 
they  are  not  comparable,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
ABC  aggregate  daily  newspaper 
circulation  for  September  1955 
was  66,147,459. 

ABC  statements  reflect  poten¬ 
tial  exposure  to  the  whole  news¬ 


paper  and  not  actual  exposure 
to  any  given  segment.  This  is 
why,  the  TV  researchers  say, 
the  continuing  research  now 
available  in  the  television  field 
is  far  better  than  the  printed 
media  regularly  provide. 

The  monumental  “Recom¬ 
mended  Standards  for  Radio 
and  Television  Audience  Size 
Measurements”  was  published  in 
1954  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets. 

Mr.  Ule  of  Kenyon  and  Eck- 
hardt,  who  was  chairman  of  that 
working  committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Methods,  saw  it  as 
“a  big  step  forward,”  since  the 
rating  services  are  taking  the 
problem  seriously. 

“There  is  a  ferment  in 
process  in  the  dynamic  field  of 
research,”  he  said.  The  recom¬ 
mended  standards  are  a  rallying 
point. 

Wholesome  Negative 

“I  was  happy  at  the  time  of 
publication  that  there  was  a 
strong  negative  reaction.  That 
was  entirely  wholesome.  Now 
that  the  heat  and  passion  is 
over,  we  can  look  at  the  pro¬ 
posals  again  cooly  and  dispas¬ 
sionately.  It  may  even  require 
a  new  generation.” 

The  “Recommended  Standards 
for  Radio  and  Television  Audi¬ 
ence  Size  Measurements”  was 
prepared  for  the  edification  pri¬ 
marily  of  such  services  as 
American  Research  Bureau, 
Pulse,  Inc.,  A.  C.  Nielsen,  Inc., 
Alfred  Politz,  Inc.,  Videovex, 
Trendex  and  E.  C.  Hooper,  Inc. 

Of  the  lot,  Trendex  does  not 
pretend  to  supply  anything  but 
a  popularity  poll.  It  gets  per¬ 
centages  indicating  popularity 
of  different  'TV  programs  by 
telephoning  random  homes  in 
the  16  cities  in  which  networks 
are  represented  with  two  or 
more  stations. 

Primarily  what  the  other  rat¬ 
ing  services  set  out  to  show  is 
what  percentage  of  the  total 


potential  audience  is  viewing  or 
listening  to  6  listed  programs. 
Percentages  are  posited  upon 
what  is  claimed  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  samples  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  audience 
can  be  projected,  giving  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  how  many  people  were 
actually  viewing  a  particular 
show. 

Reaching  Sample  Homes 

Sample  homes  are  reached  in 
five  ways:  by  telephone;  by 
diaries  which  selected  house¬ 
holders  with  TV  sets  are  asked 
to  keep,  setting  down  the  names 
of  programs  and  stations  tuned 
in,  the  number  and  composition 
of  the  audience;  by  face-to- 
face  interviews,  timed  to  follow 
by  a  brief  interval  the  actual 
hours  householders  might  have 
been  looking;  by  mailed  ques¬ 
tionnaires;  and  by  an  electronic 
device  attached  to  the  set  which 
marks  on  photographic  tape  an 
indication  of  what  channel  is 
tuned  in. 

The  services  criticize  each 
others’  methods.  Those  who  do 
not  specialize  on  telephone,  say 
such  calls  leave  out  of  samples 
those  so  low  in  the  economic 
scale  they  cannot  afford  this 
method  of  communication.  If 
the  service  does  not  use  diaries, 
officials  say  diaries  leave  too 
much  to  generally  procrastinat¬ 
ing  humanity.  Adults,  too  busy 
to  keep  a  record,  sometimes 
shift  the  job  to  children. 

Nielsen  has  a  buzzer  device 
to  remind  diary  keepers  to  get 
busy.  Face-to-face  interviewers 
are  cracked  with  the  bludgeon: 
“How  can  people  remember?”; 
to  which  the  face-to-facers  re- 
plv:  “By  association  and  re¬ 
call.” 

The  ratings  have  considerable 
effect  on  talents.  New  programs 
by  the  score  fall  by  the  way- 
side.  The  Nielsen  Company  re¬ 
ports  that  the  mortality  rate 
for  the  last  several  years  has 
been  about  50%.  That  is  to  say, 
about  half  of  the  new  programs 
going  on  the  air  each  season 
fail,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  put  in  an  appearance  the 
following  season. 

Low  Rating  Gkmm 

Nothing  spreads  gloom  over 
Madison  Avenue  so  heavily  as 
a  low  rating  for  the  first  few 
weeks.  During  that  critical  time, 
a  potentially  strong  program 
might  be  merely  shaking  out  the 
kinks  for  a  possible  successful 
run.  Often  the  axe  falls,  how¬ 
ever,  after  only  the  early  re¬ 
turns  from  the  rating  services 
are  in. 

The  Nielsen  Company  looks 
upon  this  high  mortality  rate 
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as  a  major  hazard  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Officials  point  out  that  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
television  is  so  highly  specula¬ 
tive  as  an  advertising  medium. 
In  its  service  to  clients,  Nielsen 
claims  to  make  intensive  use  of 
analytical  research  to  reduce 
this  hazard,  in  order  that  “tele¬ 
vision  may  be  used  more  effi¬ 
ciently  on  a  cost  basis.” 

Commonest  complaint  of  the 
other  rating  services  other  than 
Nielsen  when  the  ARF  stand¬ 
ards  of  measurement  are  men¬ 
tioned  is  that  the  standards  are 
“weighted  in  favor  of  Nielsen, 
in  that  the  number  one  standard 
is  that  ’exposure  to  a  broadcast 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of 
set  tuning.’  ” 

Substitution  Problem 

Nielsen  uses  about  900  Audi- 
meters  to  measure  television  in 
its  sample  homes,  and  projects 
these  measurements  to  the  36.5 
million  American  homes,  which, 
according  to  latest  estimates, 
now  have  television  sets.  Niel¬ 
sen  says  these  homes  are  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  the  country 
in  proportion  to  the  population, 
but  never  divulges  the  identity 
of  its  homes. 

An  outside  viewpoint  on  this 
Nielsen  service  was  sought. 

“Nine  hundred  Audimeters 
should  be  enough  if  properly 
located,  but  sampling  substitu¬ 
tions  are  a  problem  Nielsen 
hasn’t  licked  yet,”  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Darrell  Lucas  of 
New  York  University. 

“I  doubt  that  Nielsen  custom¬ 
ers  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
this  sample  substitution  prob¬ 
lem,”  Dr.  Lucas  continued.  “A 
probability  sample  will  almost 
surely  select  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  families  who  will  refuse 
to  permit  placement  of  the 
Audimeter  in  their  TV  or  radio 
set.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  there  is  no  correct  way 
of  making  a  substitution.” 

Too  Few  Meters 

Some  of  the  other  services 
kick  at  the  small  number  of 
Audimeters  used.  Most  vocal  is 
Dr.  Sydney  Roslow,  director. 
The  Pulse,  Inc.  Dr.  Roslow 
scoffs  at  105  meters  for  all  the 
New  York  market;  23  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  23  in  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Roslow  uses  the  face-to- 
face  interview  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  information.  He  jeers  at 
the  diary  method.  Others  say 
the  face-to-face  interview  has 
its  weakness  in  that  memory  ia 
a  factor. 

American  Research  Bureau 
recently  released  results  of  a 
one-year  study  on  the  diary 
(Continxied  on  page  54) 
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I9TH  HOLE  TASTE  TEST — After  the  finals  of  the  National  Open  Golf 
Tournament  at  Rochester,  four  sports  writers  try  out  a  new  beverage 
(bouillon-on-the-rocics)  and  a  BBOO  agency  cameraman  records  their 
reactions.  Left  right — Lewis  Walter,  Detroit  Times;  John  Walter,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Lincoln  Werden,  New  York  Times;  and  Marshall  Dann, 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Pulitzer  Co. 
Buys  18- Acre 
Site  for  Plant 

St.  Louis 

The  Post-Dispatch  announced 
June  22  that  within  the  next 
several  years  it  will  vacate 
crowded  downtown  St.  Louis, 
move  to  an  18-acre  tract  facing 
Forest  Park  in  the  west  end  of 
the  city.  There  are  no  plans  for 
immediate  construction  and  it 
may  be  several  years  before  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  site  is  begun. 

The  paper  announced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  tentative  plans  call 
for  a  P-D  office  building  of  two 
or  three  stories,  offices,  studios 
and  other  facilities  of  the  P-D 
stations  KSD-TV  and  KSD. 
The  new  plant  would  be  at  the 
approximate  center  of  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  city- 
county  area. 

Landscaped  grounds  would 
also  include  printing  plants 
and  newsprint  storage  and  dis¬ 
patching  buildings  of  one  or  two 
stories,  ample  parking  space 
for  visitors  and  employes.  The 
paper’s  newsprint  warehouse, 
rotogravure  plant  and  employes’ 
parking  lot  are  now  in  separate 
locations  in  downtown  and  mid¬ 
town  St.  Louis. 

Near  Amusement  Park 

The  tract  purchased  by  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  is  next 
to  Forest  Park  Highlands,  St. 
Louis’  major  amusement  park. 
A  10-year  option  to  buy  two 
acres  adjoining  it  on  the  west 
also  was  obtained.  The  op¬ 
tioned  area  includes  a  portion 
of  the  amusement  park’s  roller 
coaster. 

The  tract  is  part  of  a  large 
area  in  which  clay  mining  was 
carried  on  years  ago,  but  tests 
have  established  that  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  would  be  encountered  in 
assuring  adequate  foundations 
for  presses. 

Upon  completion  of  the  new 
plant,  operations  would  be 
transferred  from  the  present 
downtown  building  at  1111  Olive 
street  and  the  adjoining  me¬ 
chanical  annex  and  also  at  the 
midtown  roto  plant.  An  office 
probably  would  be  maintained 
downtown  for  convenience  of 
advertisers  and  others. 

Studios  and  telecasting  and 
broadcasting  equipment  would 
be  moved  to  the  new  location, 
but  there  would  be  no  broad¬ 
casting  towers  there.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  a  1649-foot  television  by 
KSD-TV  tower  in  southwestern 
St.  Louis  County  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 


The  tower  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  station’s  signal  about 
12  miles,  adding  about  7000 
square  miles  to  its  present 
10,000  square  mile  coverage 
area.  Start  of  construction  of 
the  tower  is  expected  to  be  de¬ 
layed  several  months  because  of 
a  current  shortage  of  structural 
steel.  The  tower  will  replace  a 
540-foot  tower  on  the  roof  of 
the  P-D  annex  in  downtown  St. 
Louis.  The  KSD  tower  across 
the  Mississippi  River  in  Illinois 
will  continue  in  use. 

Haulage  Problems 

The  paper  explained  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  truck 
into  the  downtown  plant  about 
75,000  tons  of  newsprint  and 
other  raw  materials  annually. 
The  operation  was  described  as 
costly  and,  although  carried  out 
at  night,  increasingly  difficult 
because  of  traffic. 

It  was  also  explained  that  an 
equivalent  tonnage  must  be 
moved  out  of  the  present  plant 
by  truck  in  daily  operations  for 
delivery  of  newspapers.  In  the 
new  location,  it  was  explained, 
distribution  would  be  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  By  the  time  a  new  plant 
could  be  occupied  it  is  estimated 
the  annual  requirement  of  raw 
materials  will  have  approached 
100,000  tons. 

The  new  site  will  be  the  sev¬ 
enth  address  from  which  the 
P-D  has  been  published  in  its 
history  dating  back  to  1878. 

• 

Comp  Room  Chief  Dies 

Boston 

James  P.  Quirk,  47,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  composing 
room  at  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  since  October,  1954, 
died  June  25  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
newspapers’  Quarter  Century 
Club. 


Research 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

technique.  The  study  consisted 
of  a  cross-check  in  eight  major 
cities  of  the  diary  method  with 
another  technique  known  as  the 
“telephone  coincidental.”  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  diary  and 
telephone  results  according  to 
this  study  were  small. 

“All  the  'TV  rating  services 
have  weaknesses,”  said  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace  H.  Wulfeck,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  Company  and  vice- 
chairman  of  ARF.  He  grew  up 
in  the  agency  business  through 
research.  “The  point  is  that  no 
service  will  provide  a  service 
that  they  can’t  sell.  They  must 
keep  costs  down  to  a  point  that 
enables  them  to  charge  what  the 
industry  will  pay.” 

The  network  trend  is  toward 
“national  ratings,”  and  re¬ 
searchers  say  that  confusion  and 
other  problems  will  decrease 
when  networks  have  a  fixed 
group  of  stations. 

Problem  of  Young  Medium 

After  all,  TV  is  still  young 
and  “the  confusion,  chaos  and 
even  waste  that  exists  today  no 
doubt  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
days  before  establishment  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  by 
the  printed  media,”  said  one 
expert. 

Dr.  Lucas  said:  "Other  media 
face  problems  similar  to  radio 
and  TV.  For  example,  news¬ 
stand  sales  of  publications  can 
be  checked  on  a  county-by¬ 
county  basis,  but  this  does  not 
show  accurately  where  the 
homes  of  the  buyers  are  located. 
ABC  reports  do  not  describe  the 
characteristics  of  buyers;  age, 
sex,  social  status,  and  similar 
data.” 


Oscar  Katz,  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  CBS-TV,  said  that 
the  “figures  as  a  whole  serve  a 
useful  function,”  but  he  admit¬ 
ted  that  time-buyers  were  still 
“operating  in  the  area  of  in¬ 
formed  estimates.”  Don  Coyle, 
director  of  sales  development 
and  research,  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  said  that 
“while  these  estimates  are  help¬ 
ful  in  serving  certain  industry 
purposes,  their  questionable  re¬ 
liability  in  some  areas  point  to 
the  need  for  more  accurate 
data.” 

Mrs.  Teddy  Anderson,  in 
charge  of  radio  and  TV  re¬ 
search  in  the  Esty  agency,  de¬ 
scribed  the  county  count  of  TV 
sets  in  households  as  “a  worth¬ 
while  effort  to  see  what  could 
be  done  as  inexpensively  as 
possible”  which  she  was  accept¬ 
ing  with  “some  doubts.” 

Not  entirely  satisfied  are  the 
research  men  of  the  TV  net¬ 
works.  James  Cornell,  in  charge 
of  audience  measurement  for 
NBC,  is  hopeful  that  the  $1,000,- 
000  Nielsen  Coverage  Service 
No.  2  will  produce  more  ac¬ 
curate  estimates  of  the  county 
breakdown  than  is  now  avail¬ 
able. 

Dr.  Lucas  believes  that  the 
recently  announced  break-down 
by  counties  of  TV  sets  in  house¬ 
holds  “has  enabled  the  industry 
to  get  a  more  reliable  estimate 
than  we  have  ever  had.” 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  announced  this  week 
that  underwriting  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  preparation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  county  estimates  of  tele¬ 
vision  households  as  of  the  end 
of  February  1956  and  that  work 
on  this  project  began  as  of 
June  26. 

The  report  will  be  based  on 
information  on  television  sets 
obtained  in  February  1956,  at 
the  request  of  the  ARF,  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
conjunction  with  its  Current 
Population  Survey.  The  general 
plan  is  to  combine  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  data  from  the  Nielsen 
Coverage  Service  as  of  March 
1,  1956. 

Cost  of  the  project  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  approximately  $17,000. 

• 

On  Road  for  Huber 

Robert  C.  Burke  has  been 
appointed  sales  representative 
for  the  Eastern  District,  J.  M. 
Huber  Corporation’s  Ink  Divi¬ 
sion,  it  was  announced  by  Louis 
A.  Lara,  general  sales  manager. 
Mr.  Burke  will  now  contact 
New  York  State,  New  Jersey 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  in 
addition  to  Metropolitan  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Burke  joined 
the  Huber  organization  in  1950. 
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Travel  Editors  Travel 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

Forty  travel  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  observed 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  by  trav¬ 
ersing  its  477  miles  and  by 
writing  many  travel  stories 
about  its  scenic  attractions. 

This  longest  scenic  highway 
on  earth  is  visited  annually  by 
more  people  than  any  other  of 
America’s  181  National  Park 
facilities.  (It  had  4,500,000 
visitors  last  season,  expects 
5,000,000  this  year.)  The  Park¬ 
way  links  the  Shenandoah  Na¬ 
tional  Park  in  Virginia  with 
the  Great  Smokies  National 
Park  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 

The  travel  editors  and 
writers  were  piloted  in  glass- 
roofed  deluxe  sightseeing  buses 
over  the  route  from  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Indian  Reservation  in  the 
Great  Smokies  all  the  way  to 
Natural  Bridge  and  Lexini^on, 
Va.,  with  significant  stops  in 
Asheville,  on  Mount  Mitchell 
(6,684  feet),  on  Grandfather 
Mountain,  owned  by  Hugh  Mor¬ 
ton,  well  known  to  newsmen  of 
the  nation  as  a  master  photog¬ 
rapher.  He’s  also  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development, 
which  is  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  North 
Carolina’s  scenic  wonders  and 
industrial  resources. 

Press  Party 

There  were  stops,  too,  at  Lin- 
ville,  Boone,  Doughton  Park, 
and  Roanoke,  Va.,  where  one 
of  the  parties  for  the  visitors 
was  given  by  the  Roanoke 
Times-World  Corporation,  in 
charge  of  Thornton  M.  Tice, 
promotion  manager. 

William  H.  W.  Anderson, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  formerly  with  the 
Richmond  Ttmet-Dispateh,  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News 
and  the  Associated  Press,  said 
the  State  of  Virginia  is  spend¬ 
ing  approximately  $200,000  in 
advertising  this  year,  much  of 
it  in  newspapers,  plus  $75,000 
in  promotion  of  next  year’s 
Jamestown  Exposition. 

John  Parris,  once  with  the 
UP  and  AP  abroad  and  with 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 


Journal,  and  now  a  columnist 
for  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citi¬ 
zen  and  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  “Unto  These  Hills,”  an 
outdoor  play  depicting  the 
Cherokee  story,  about  which  he 
has  written  a  book,  enter¬ 
tained  the  visiting  group  at  the 
mountainside  theater. 

Incidentally,  it  was  brought 
out  that  the  Cherokee  Phoenix, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Indians  for  many 
years  after  Sequoia  wrote  the 
Cherokee  alphabet. 

S.  T.  Henry,  publisher  of 
the  Tri-County  News  at  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C.,  formerly  for  47 
years  with  McGraw-Hill  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  greeted 
the  group  at  the  new  North 
Carolina  Mineral  Museum  on 
the  Parkway  near  his  town. 

Widely  Representative 

The  40  travel  writers  on  the 
prolonged  tour  were  widely  re¬ 
presentative,  coming  from  as 
far  north  as  Boston  (Leavitt 
F.  Morris,  travel  editor,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor) ,  as  far 
south  as  Florida  (Sylvan  Cox, 
travel  editor,  Miami  Daily 
News),  as  far  west  as  Kansas 
(Bob  Crossley,  editor.  House¬ 
hold  Magazine,  formerly  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  Iowa). 

Several  of  the  aides  on  the 
tour,  sponsored  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  Association, 
formerly  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  included  Mrs. 
Miriam  Rabb,  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  News 
Bureau,  and  Michael  Frome  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Wesley  A.  D’Ewart,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  Con¬ 
rad  L.  Wirth,  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  spoke  to 
the  group  in  Asheville.  Sam  P. 
Weems,  Roanoke,  Va.,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park¬ 
way,  was  the  tour  instructor 
and  lectured  along  the  way  on 
the  history  of  the  mountain 
country. 

There  were  dozens  of  parties 
and  special  events  along  the 
way,  such  as  a  tour  of  Bilt- 
more  House,  the  former  George 
W.  Vanderbilt  estate  in 
Asheville,  and  sometimes  the 
evenings  were  crowded,  too,  as 


NORTH  MEETS  SOUTH — On  Blue  Ridg*  Parkway  tour  for  fraval 
editors,  two  of  them  were  Sylvan  Cox,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Newt, 
(left),  and  Leavitt  F.  Morris,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass. 


on  one  evening  in  Asheville, 
when  the  travel  editors  left 
their  hotel,  famous  Grove  Park 
Inn,  for  cocktails  on  the  roof 
of  the  Battery  Park,  dinner  at 
the  George  W.  Vanderbilt, 
drinks  at  the  Sky  Club  atop 
Beaucatcher  Mountain.  Another 
evening,  we  went  from  our 
hotel  in  Roanoke,  the  Patrick 
Henry,  to  the  Hotel  Roanoke 
for  cocktails  and  dinner,  then 
visited  the  top  of  Mill  Mountain 
within  the  city  and  hurried 
back  to  a  nightcap  party  at 
which  the  travel  editors  were 
commissioned  full  colonels  in 
the  “Southern  Army  Ltd.,  Dis¬ 
organized,  Division  of  Utter 
Confusion.” 

Writers  Impressed 

Travel  writers  were  genuine¬ 
ly  and  properly  impressed  with 
the  marvelous  scenic  attractions 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

Some  of  them  said  that  most 
such  tours  tend  to  show  too 
much  and  meet  too  tight  a 
schedule,  causing  some  travel 
editors  to  decline  such  invita¬ 
tions.  An  example  cited  was  a 
two-week  tour  planned  a  few 
years  ago  of  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  After 
a  fatiguing  week  of  grueling 
travel  and  greetings  in  one 
state,  the  travel  editors  were 
worn  out  and  had  to  call  off 
the  second  week. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
tour  was  not  such  an  endurance 
contest,  but  it  did  give  the 
travel  editors  a  very  busy 
week.  Perhaps  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  imparted  with 
half  the  travel  and  time  by 
hitting  only  part  of  the  long, 
long  trail  a-winding  on  the  top 
of  the  majestic  mountains  and 
with  a  color  movie  depicting 
the  other  half.  . 


Lead  to  a  story  by  James 
F.  Reynolds,  Sunday  editor, 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News, 
read: 

“A  geological  wonder  that 
was  a  mere  idea  in  the  minds 
of  engineering  and  administra¬ 
tive  experts  in  1930  and  which 
began  to  take  definite  form  by 
1936  has  now  become  of  age. 

“The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  is 
celebrating  its  20th  anniversary 
as  the  longest  scenic  highway 
on  earth,  visited  annually  by 
more  people  than  any  other  of 
America’s  181  National  Park 
facilities.” 

e 

N.  Y.  Mirror  to  Run 
Sportsmen’s  Show 

The  New  York  Mirror  has 
completed  plans  to  sponsor  the 
New  York  Sportsmen’s  and 
Vacation  Show  Feb.  19-March 
4,  1958,  in  the  new  Coliseum. 

The  Mirror  will  pattern  its 
extravaganza  along  the  lines 
of  the  successful  16-year  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  Sports  Show. 

Jim  Hurley,  outdoors  editor 
of  the  Mirror,  will  be  closely 
associated  with  the  New  York 
Show. 

• 

Old  Calif.  Weekly 
Becomes  a  Daily 

Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

The  Garden  Grove  News,  a 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  for  46 
years,  becomes  the  Daily  News 
on  July  1.  Angus  Tierney  is 
publisher. 

The  staff  is  being  increased, 
new  equipment  installed  and 
new  features  arranged  for  the 
News’  family  of  11,000  sub¬ 
scribers.  Daily  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  will  be  published;  there 
will  be.  no  Saturday  paper. 
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Paper  Saves 
Outspoken 
Official’s  Job 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Fort  Worth  Press  has 
won  a  fight  to  keep  the  Im¬ 
migration  Service  from  punish¬ 
ing  an  agent  who  criticized  the 
U.S.  district  attorney  in  an 
interview. 

District  Director  William  N. 
Owens,  on  June  13,  threatened 
“disciplinary  action”  against 
Agent  J.  L.  Adkins  for  “un¬ 
authorized  statements.”  Mr. 
Adkins  had  charged  U.S.  At¬ 
torney  Heard  Floore  was 
“holding  up”  a  deportation 
case  because  a  Fort  Worth 
business  man  might  be  involved. 

An  editorial  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  daily  charged  the  Im¬ 
migration  Service  was  trying 
to  gag  Mr.  Adkins  and  deny 
the  public  rightful  information. 

The  Press  editorial  praised 
Mr.  Adkins  as  “honest  and 
fearless”  and  continued: 

“But  now  the  prospect  is 
that  he  will  be  crucified  be¬ 
cause  he  dared  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,  because  he  dared 
to  challenge  the  pigeon-holing 
tactics  in  the  U.S.  attorney’s 
office.” 

Follow-up  local  and  Wash¬ 
ington  stories  kept  the  heat 
on. 

One  week  after  reporter 
Carl  Freund  broke  the  story, 
the  press  was  able  to  report 
that  Mr.  Owens  had  been 
transferred  to  San  Antonio. 
His  successor,  Gordon  L. 
Cornell,  told  the  Press  he 
planned  no  action  against  Mr. 
Adkins. 

• 

Vt.  Croup  Studies 
Anti-Secrecy  Laws 

Woodstock,  Vt. 

A  special  committee  of  the 
Vermont  Press  Association  was 
assigned  this  week  to  study  all 
state  “open  meeting”  laws  and 
report  in  the  Fall  on  a  possible 
recommendation  for  a  model 
statute  in  Vermont. 

Gov.  Joseph  B.  Johnson  re¬ 
cently  asserted  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  ser\’es  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  good  for  policy-making 
meetings  of  state  agencies  to 
be  open  to  private  citizens  and 
newspaper  reporters.  This  of¬ 
ficial  attitude  was  criticized  by 
several  editors  and  publishers 
at  their  meeting.  William  J. 
Slator  of  Middlebury  is  the  new 
president  of  the  association. 


FIRST  BAR-PRESS  AWARD  9iv«n  by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion— a  $250  prixa — was  presented  this  week  to  Seymour  Marb,  left, 
city  editor  of  the  Long  Island  Press.  Cloyd  Laporte,  right,  president 
of  the  Bar  association,  said  the  stories  on  congested  court  calendars 
which  Mr.  Marb  wrote  for  the  Newhouse  newspapers  "motivated 
action  for  improved  procedures  in  the  administration  of  justice”  and 
"alerted  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  reliance  upon  unqualified 
persons  in  legal  matters."  Also  pictured,  center,  is  Edward  Gottlieb, 
Long  Island  Press  managing  editor. 


Reporters  Too  Editor  Inspires 
Active,  He  Quits  Cheer  for  Ike 


Saugus,  Mass. 

The  acting  town  manager  of 
Saugrus  resigned  recently  after 
he  charged  that  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  town’s  Board  of 
Selectmen  had  “hamstrung” 
him  by  leaks  to  the  press. 

Charles  C.  DeFronzo,  said,  “I 
was  asked  to  do  a  job  but  I 
couldn’t  do  it.  I  was  hamstrung 
by  leaks  to  the  press.  Before 
I  could  turn  around  it  was  all 
in  the  newspapers  what  I  was 
planning  to  do.” 

Turning  to  Ei-nest  Rosenthal, 
Saugus  reporter  for  the  Lynn 
Evening  Item,  and  John  J. 
Quigley,  Saugus  reporter  for 
the  Lynn  Telegram-News,  Mr. 
DeFronzo  said  “These  fellows 
were  three  steps  ahead  of  me 
all  the  time.” 

“I  was  hamstrung  by  leaks 
to  the  press.  I  can’t  do  a  thing 
without  reading  about  it  in  the 
newspapers  before  I’ve  even 
done  it.” 


125  at  PNPA’s 
Summer  Meeting 

Mount  Pocono,  Pa. 

Approximately  125  newspa¬ 
per  executives  were  registered 
for  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  here  June 
22-23. 

For  a  day  before  the  PNPA 
sessions,  more  than  100  execu¬ 
tives  attended  a  labor-manage¬ 
ment  seminar  conducted  by 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  get-well  card  signed  by 
more  than  100  contestants  in 
the  National  Open  Golf  Tour¬ 
nament  here  gave  President 
Eisenhower  “a  great  kick” 
when  it  was  delivered  to  him 
June  16,  a  few  hours  before  the 
President  watched  finalists  in 
the  tournament  play,  via  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  card,  picturing  a  golfer 
about  to  drive,  was  captioned: 
“To  Ike  who  has  done  the  most 
for  golf — get  well  fast.” 

The  idea  of  sending  the  greet¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Eisenhower  originated 
with  Paul  Miller,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union.  The  card  was 
drawn  by  Elmer  Messner, 
Times-Union  cartoonist. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  White 
House  press  secretary,  delivered 
the  card  to  the  Chief  Executive 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 
“The  President  got  a  great  kick 
out  of  it,”  he  reported. 


White  House  Lensmen 
Present  Book  to  Ike 

Washington 
“A  New  Appi’oach  to  Golf,” 
a  personalized  book  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  members  of  the 
White  House  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  was  present¬ 
ed  to  President  Eisenhower  last 
week  by  Henry  Burroughs  of 
the  Associated  Press,  president 
of  the  Association. 

The  photos  show  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  grandson,  David,  playing 
golf. 


SDX  Calls 
For  Fellow 
Nominations 

Chicago 

Nominations  are  again  open 
for  the  election  of  Fellows  in 
journalism,  sponsored  by  Sig 
ma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity. 

Rules  call  for  the  selection 
of  not  more  than  three  living 
journalists  who  have  a  distin 
guished  career  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  All  nominations  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  committee  of  past 
presidents  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
which  will  present  not  more 
than  six  candidates  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  society 
next  Nov.  28-Dec.  1  at  Louis 
ville.  Chairman  of  the  commit 
tee  is  Alden  C.  Waite,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southern  Califomia  As 
sociated  Newspapers,  Los  An 
geles. 

Nominations  may  be  made  by 
any  individual,  chapter  or  fra 
ternity  member.  Those  nomin 
ated  need  not  be  members  of 
the  fraternity.  No  entry  blanks 
are  necessary,  but  nominations 
should  be  in  writing  and  sent 
to  Headquarters  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  before 
Nov.  1. 

• 

Arizona  Manager 
Appointed  by  UP 

Billy  J.  McFarland  has  been 
appointed  United  Press  Ari¬ 
zona  news  manager,  replacing 
Joseph  M.  Finnigan,  who  is 
transferring  to  Seattle  as  a 
business  representative.  Mr. 
McFarland  who  has  been 
Seattle  bureau  manager,  will 
be  succeeded  by  Martin  A. 
Heerwald. 

Mr.  McFarland  is  a  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Nevada.  He  joined  UP  in 
Reno  in  1950. 

• 

AP  Appoints  Bell 
To  Arizona  Post 

Appointment  of  Carl  K.  Bell, 
32,  as  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Phoenix,  with 
responsibility  for  operations  in 
Arizona,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Frank  J.  Starzel,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Mr.  Bell  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jack  Lefler,  who  is  trans¬ 
ferring  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Bell  gained  experience 
on  the  Fayetteville  (Ark.) 
Times  and  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American  before 
joining  AP  at  Little  Rock  in 
1944. 
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New  Design  Brings 
Higher  Readership 

By  Campbell  ^  alsun 


Stanford  University,  Calif. 

\  carefully  redesigned  news¬ 
paper  can  increase  readership 
in  the  face  of  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  television  facilities,  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference  was  told. 

Careful  application  of  re¬ 
peatedly  tested  changes  brought 
a  rebound  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  average  readership  until 
today  that  daily  figure  is  above 
40  minutes,  William  P.  Steven, 
executive  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  reported. 

His  report  was  one  in  a 
series  presented  to  the  245  dele¬ 
gates  representing  120  news 
papers  at  the  two-day  sessions 
here  last  week.  Ferdinand  Men¬ 
denhall,  Van  Ntiys  Sews,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Studies  of  product  improve¬ 
ment  ranged  into  the  future 
with  reports  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  school  readership,  elec¬ 
tion  plans  and  the  1957  .58  Geo¬ 
physical  Year. 

Points  of  Heritage 

.41so  presented  were  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  with  Paul 
C.  Edwards  recalling  50  years 
of  Scripps  newspapering  and 
Dr.  Fredrick  S.  Siebert,  direc¬ 
tor  of  journalism,  U.  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  pointing  to  the  editors’ 
heritage  from  the  past. 

John  Wilkes,  a  tradesman’s 
son,  bedeviled  England’s  King 
George  III,  defied  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  and  generated 
the  movement  that  opened  Par¬ 
liament’s  closed  sessions.  Dr. 
Siebert  observed. 

“Today  we  face  some  of  the 
same  battles  Mr.  Wilkes  faced. 
These  are  in  providing  reports 
from  city  councils,  school 
boards  and  supervisors.  I  only 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  give 
as  good  an  account  as  Mr. 
Wilkes,”  he  said. 

The  Conference  elected  Lee 
Grimes,  Oxnard  Press-Courier, 
as  1957  chairman,  Clifton 
Toney,  Fairfield  Solano  Repub¬ 
lican,  vicechairman  and  Jack 
Patton,  Salinas  Californian, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Product  improvement  studies 
ranged  into  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments,  to  how-to-do-it  reports 
and  to  the  copy  de.sk  itself.  Roy 
H.  Copperud,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  contributor  and  Stoek- 
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ton  (Calif.)  Record  staffer; 
Erling  H.  Erlandson,  U.  of 
Southern  California,  and  How¬ 
ard  Taylor,  San  Diego  Union, 
combined  to  overturn  copy  desk 
super.stitions. 

Impact  of  Surveys 

In  the  Minneapolis  develop¬ 
ment,  the  newspaper  relied  on 
continuous  and  repeated  re¬ 
search  and  can  now  prove  its 
case  with  10  years  of  studies, 
Mr.  Steven  reported.  He  esti¬ 
mated  the  investment  there  at 
approximately  |250,000  for 
readership  and  $750,000  for 
opinion  surveys. 

Adequate  samples  and  fair 
questions  asked  by  experienced 
persons — not  by  carriers  are 
important  factors,  Mr.  Steven 
said.  More  important,  he 
stressed,  no  single  survey 
should  be  trusted. 

“Surveys  will  reflect  such 
small  things  as  a  heavy  wind 
on  the  day  of  the  study,”  he 
observed.  “Surveys  are  only 
estimates.  One  survey  does  not 
establish  pi-ovable  figures.” 

With  the  advent  of  greater 
numbers  of  television  sets  the 
Star  readership  dipped  from  a 
former  48  minutes  of  daily 
reading  to  41  minutes  and  then 
to  38.3  minutes  in  1955,  he  re¬ 
ported.  But  the  latest  study 
shows  that  the  redesigned  Star 
earns  more  than  40  minutes  of 
daily  readership. 

Restyling  Factors 

Factors  developed  included 
full  color  pictures  on  page  one 
“to  get  the  copy  picked  up”  and 
restyling  to  get  the  reader  to 
open  the  newspaper,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

A  page  one  index,  develop¬ 
ment  of  four  separate  section 
pages  daily,  and  the  use  of  9 
point  type  on  9.5  body  slugs 
were  among  the  moves.  Color  is 
used  inside  as  well  as  on  page 
one,  but  “clumsy  sentences  can 
blunt  colorful  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Steven  warned. 

An  excited  and  informed 
staff,  an  idealistic  package  and 
realistic  contents  are  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  good  newspaper,  Mr. 
Steven  said.  Ideas  will  serve 
as  a  starter  and  will  provide 
the  dollars  that  should  be  in¬ 
vested  as  progress  grows,  he 
suggested. 

When  faced  with  newspaper 
competition,  a  “Texas  Leaguer 
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type  of  coverage  that  hits 
where  the  opposition  ain’t” 
will  boost  circulation,  Mr. 
Steven  stressed.  These  fields 
can  readily  be  developed  after 
a  good  staff  is  assembled,  he 
declared. 

Panel  discussions  reflected 
moves  toward  product  improve¬ 
ment  by  both  weekly  and  daily 
editors.  Engravings  are  widely 
used  to  provide  detailed  election 
tables,  while  editorial  and 
opinion  presentation  methods 
are  l)eing  improved. 

New  Aids  Presented 

A  camera  copying  device  was 
displayed  by  Paul  C.  Boden- 
hamer.  Redding  Record-Search¬ 
light.  Such  equipment  was  used 
by  Frank  Orr,  Watsonville  Re- 
gister-Pajaronian,  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  selected  material  from  a 
167-page  transcript  marking 
one  phase  of  the  fight  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  that 
newspaper. 

School  children’s  drawings 
are  reproduced  on  Fairchild  en¬ 
gravings  for  the  Tulare  Ad¬ 
vance-Register’s  weekly  page, 
Tom  Hennion  advised.  The  Red 
Bluff  News  produced  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  detailed  returns 
from  59  precincts  by  7  a.m.  the 
morning  after  the  California 
primary,  N.  R.  Wilson  advised. 

In  the  photographic  field,  the 
Fullerton  News-Tribune  repro¬ 
duced  individual  pictures  of 
550  high  school  graduates  in  a 
single  edition.  The  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica  Otitlook  has  developed  such 
photo-features  as  a  weekly  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  local  infant  and 
series  of  old-time  photos. 

When  San  Luis  Obispo  ob 
served  its  centennial,  the  Trib¬ 
une-Telegram  ran  82  pages  of 
special  material  in  10  separate 
issues.  This  increased  reader 
interest,  stimulated  advertisers 
and  prevented  overtime  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  Ray  Goodell  ad¬ 
vised. 

Tract  Features 

A  “New  Neighbor”  interview 
feature  developed  by  door-to- 
door  visits  in  new  residential 
tracts  is  used  by  the  Fullerton 
News-Tribune.  The  Lafayette 
Sun  uses  a  family  group  series 
and  a  photographic  feature 
showing  Sunday  church  scenes, 
Herman  Silverman  advised. 

The  Geophysical  Year  rejKirt 
was  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  Kap¬ 
lan,  U.  S.  chairman  who  also  is 
U.  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
faculty  athletic  conference  rep¬ 
resentative.  Dr.  Kaplan  said  he 
“has  never  been  double-crossed 
in  20  years  of  dealing  with  the 
press.  I  tell  everything  and 
trust  to  the  judgment  of  the 
newsmen.” 


Jayne^s  Fix 
Are  Curtailed 

The  Sew  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  has  decided  not 
to  run  pictures  and  publicity 
for  press  agents  of  Jayne 
Mansfield,  blonde  beauty,  un¬ 
less  she  makes  legitimate  news. 

“There  is  no  permanent  em¬ 
bargo  but  I  thought  we  ought 
not  to  run  any  more  pictures 
of  this  actress  unless  she  has 
a  real  news  story,”  explained 
Richard  Starnes,  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  “It’s  just  an  attempt  to 
keep  press  agentry  out  of  the 
paper.  More  or  less  informal¬ 
ly,  I  let  the  boys  know  I  would 

just  as  happy  not  to  see  any 
more  Mansfield  publicity  for 
a  while. 

“We  have  to  maintain  stand¬ 
ards  of  good  taste,”  he  added. 
“Miss  Mansfield  has  natural 
endowments  and  we  are  not 
anti-pulchritude  but  do  not 
want  to  go  overboard.” 

In  proof  that  his  paper  still 
publishes  plenty  of  pictures  of 
darling  dolls,  Mr.  Starnes 
pointed  out  that  the  W-T&S 
carried  a  picture  on  the  front 
page  June  26  of  Diana  Dors, 
Britain’s  answer  to  Marilyn 
Monroe. 

• 

2  Canadians  Win 
Bowaler  Awards 

Ottawa 

The  first  two  prizes  of  $1,000 
each  by  the  Bowater  Awards 
for  Journalism,  announced  last 
year,  have  been  won  by  Frank 
Flaherty,  Ottawa  political  re¬ 
porter,  and  Allan  Kent,  feature 
writer  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Flaherty 
is  for  a  .series  of  six  articles 
on  “Freedom  of  the  Press,” 
which  appeared  in  many  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspapers  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March,  1955,  as  a 
Canadian  Press  feature  series, 
and  the  second  is  made  to  Mr. 
Kent  for  a  series  of  four  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “Automation,”  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  exploring  its  future 
impact  on  the  Canadian  econ¬ 
omy,  which  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  last  Novem 
ber. 

• 

Homo  Wrilinp  Awards 

Washington 

The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  has  established 
a  19.56  series  of  newspaper 
awards  totaling  $1,800  for 
writers  of  the  most  outstanding 
articles  highlighting  the  com¬ 
munity  facilities  problems  in 
their  areas.  Deadline  for  en¬ 
tries  is  Nov.  15. 
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SYNDICATES 

APN  Series  Explores 
Culture  of  Ameriea 


Herman  Wouk,  Oscar  ttam- 
merstein,  Aaron  Copland  and 
Daniel  Catton  Rich,  director  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
are  authors  of  a  four-part 
series  on  American  culture 
which  AP  Newsfeatures  w'ill 
distribute  for  Sunday  release 
July  15  through  August  5. 

AP  describes  the  symposium 
on  American  literature,  theater, 
music  and  art  as  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  project  it  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  field. 

Stimulus  for  the  enterprise 
was  the  interest  expressed  by 
many  papers  in  the  subject. 
Some  indicated  they  thought  it 
was  being  badly  neglected  at 
the  cost  of  underselling  “a 
literate  market”  among  read¬ 
ers.  With  this  in  mind  .\P 
sought  out  authorities  in  the 
field  who  had  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  knowledge  in  their 
particular  endeavor  and  ability 
to  write  about  it. 

Theme  of  the  series  is  the 
great  growth  of  American  cul¬ 
ture — music,  art,  theater  and 
literature — free  of  the  old  sus¬ 
picion  that  anything  of  sub¬ 
stance  in  it  stems  directly  from 
a  European  source.  Each  arti¬ 
cle  is  illustrated. 

Movie  Queens 

Some  European  contributions 
to  contemporary  culture  are 


discussed  in  a  six  part  series 
headed  “Europe’s  Reigning 
Movie  Queens,”  distributed  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  for  release  beginning 
July  9. 

Author  is  Joe  Hyams,  the 
Herald  Tribune's  Hollywood 
man.  Spurred  on,  no  doubt,  by 
reportorial  zeal,  Mr.  Hyams 
treated  himself  to  personal  in¬ 
terviews  with  his  subjects. 

The  series  includes  articles 
on  Gina  Lollobridgida  and 
Sophia  Loren  of  Italy;  Diana 
Dors  of  England;  Brigitte  Bar- 
dot  of  France,  and  Carmen 
Sevilla  of  Spain. 

Collegiate  Abner 

The  fourth  annual  reader 
survey  conducted  among  col¬ 
lege  students  at  100  campuses 
by  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  fra¬ 
ternity  gave  the  nod  to  A1 
Capp’s  “Li’l  Abner”  as  the 
favorite  comic  strip.  Abner 
won  last  year,  too. 

Dancin’’  Humphrey 

Humphrey  Pennyworth,  the 
blimp-like  character  in  the  “Joe 
Palooka”  strip,  is  slated  for  a 
liersonal  appearance  on  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  TV  network  June  30. 
He  will  be  a  guest  on  Red 
Foley’s  “Ozark  Jubilee”  pro¬ 
gram  to  plug  a  new  song. 


How  so  human? 

At  suburban  stations,  theatre  lobbies,  drugstore 
(counters,  this  cartoonist  clicks  his  candid  camera 
on  types . . .  later  projects  the  pictures  on  a  large 
screen,  sketches  the  subjects,  and  files  under 
‘fathers,”  “mothers.  ’  “adolescent  daughters.” 
etc.  Vllth  model  material,  no  wonder  his  humans  are  human... 


The  ^"eighboris 

by  George  Clark,  is  drawn  with  kindly  warmth  not  cold  caricature 
. . .  catches  the  naturalness  in  human  nature . . .  wins  the  smile  of 
recognition  from  millions  of  readers!  A  six  day  feature  with  humor 
as  contagious  as  mumps  in  a  kindergarten,  popular  with  people 
of  every  age  group  and  both  genders,  Clark’s  panel  gives  a  lift  to 
the  public— and  to  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager... 

Ch  ivaffo  Tri  bune^JVeu?  York 

Wmmm*  IVmirm  ButItlInQ,  York 
mnCm  rnbumr  Tou-rr,  fklrofo 


“Humphrey’s  Hoedown  Square 
Dance.” 

Touring  Storer 

Doug  Storer,  president  of 
Ripley’s  “Believe  It  or  Not,” 
left  this  week  for  Morocco, 
Libia,  Turkey,  Greece  and 
Germany,  where  he  will  do  four 
weeks  of  USD  camp  shows, 
telling  American  servicemen 
about  truths  stranger  than 
fiction. 

• 

Judge  Scores 
Another  for 
Record  Seal 

Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Andrew  W.  Ryan  reprimanded 
Acting  City  Judge  J.  Byron 
O’Connell  of  Plattsburgh  for 
ordering  all  City  Court  records 
withheld  from  newspapermen. 
Judge  Ryan  also  granted  the 
motion  of  the  Plattsburgh 
Press-Republican  that  the  rec¬ 
ords  be  made  available. 

The  newspaper  obtained  a 
show  cause  order  after  Judge 
O’Connell  had  ordered  City 
Court  records  sealed  “as  long 
as  I  am  sitting  on  the  bench.” 

When  asked  to  explain  his 
order.  Judge  O’Connell  told  a 
reporter:  “I  do  not  like  the 
practice  of  making  the  court 
appear  to  be  a  high  class  collec¬ 
tion  agency.”  He  described  the 
court’s  function  as  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  and  said  he 
felt  the  press  was  neglecting 
it  by  overemphasizing  the 
amounts  of  fines  imposed. 

Justice  Ryan,  in  reprimand¬ 
ing  Judge  O’Connell,  said  that 
never  in  his  career  as  a  jui'ist 
had  such  a  question  ever  been 
brought  before  him. 

• 

Hearst  Paper  Names 
Home  Ec  Editor 

Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Selma  Andrews,  former 
food  and  equipment  editor  of 
Household  magazine,  has  been 
named  home  economics  editor 
of  the  Herald  &  Erpress. 

Mrs.  Andrews  replaces  Hazel 
Blair  Dodd  who  filled  the 
women’s  department  position  on 
the  paper  since  1925.  Mrs. 
Dodd  is  retired. 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  formerly 
home  economics  director  for  the 
Hotpoint  Co.  and  the  Crosley 
division  of  AVCO.  She  was 
also  director  of  the  Roanoke, 
Va.,  Dairy  Council,  and  home 
economics  director  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Electric  Power  Co. 


Auditor  Shut 
His  Records 
To  Aid  Probe 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Orville  E.  Hodge,  Illinois 
state  auditor,  claims  that  he 
has  closed  his  office  records  to 
newsmen  “because  to  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  ham¬ 
pered”  an  official  investigation 
of  his  records. 

Mr.  Hodge’s  statement  was 
in  reply  to  a  query  by  V.  M. 
Newton  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  freedom  of  information 
committee.  Mr.  Newton  had 
protested  Mr.  Hodge’s  action. 

Mr.  Hodge  said  he  closed  his 
records  to  newsmen  after  As¬ 
sistant  State’s  Attorney  Waldo 
Ackerman  of  Sangamon  County 
had  started  an  investigation. 
The  investigation  followed  a 
series  of  articles  written  by 
George  Thiem,  Chicago  Daily 
News  capitol  correspondent, 
concerning  alleged  depleted  con¬ 
dition  of  accounts,  payroll  pad¬ 
ding  and  use  of  state  funds  for 
a  private  airplane. 

Mr.  Hodge  said  his  records 
had  been  open  to  the  public 
until  the  investigation  started. 
The  closing,  he  said,  was  to 
give  the  fullest  possible  cooper¬ 
ation  to  the  investigators. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  had 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Hodge’s 
voucher  file,  containing  the 
itemized  bills  authorizing  a 
state  warrant  or  check  to  be 
issued  for  payment  of  seiwices 
or  materials. 

• 

Walker  Stone  Given 
High  Belgian  Honor 

WA.SHINGTON 

The  King  of  Belgium  has 
awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold  II  of  the  Belgians 
to  Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  for  aid  and  friendship 
to  that  country. 

Baron  Robert  Silvercruys, 
B  e  1  g  i  u  m’s  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  also  delivered  the 
following  awards  on  behalf  of 
his  government:  Jean  Legran- 
ge,  French  Press  Agency,  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  II  of 
the  Belgians;  Henri  Pierre  of 
France’s  Le  Mons  and  Le  Soir, 
Edmond  Le  Breton  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Mrs.  Arthur  Sloan 
publisher  of  the  African  News 
Letter,  and  Evelyn  Peyton 
Gordon  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  Order  of  the 
Crown  with  rank  of  knight. 
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ICMA  REPORT 


CMs  Urged  to  Acquire 
Management  Viewpoint 


Chicago 

Need  for  greater  inter-de- 
partmental  cooperation  was 
stressed  as  a  way  for  circula¬ 
tion  managers  to  gain  added 
stature  with  “the  front  office,” 
by  Arthur  E.  Hall,  Chicago 
Daily  News  general  manager 
and  vicepresident,  speaking  at 
the  ICMA  panel  discussion. 

“When  in  doubt  as  to  how 
to  approach  a  particular  prob¬ 
lem  with  another  department 
head,  or  your  chief,  stop  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  put  yourself  in  his 
place,”  suggested  Mr.  Hall. 
“Think  how  you  would  like  to 
have  the  circulation  manager 
handle  this  if  you  were  he  and 
you  will  be  amazed  at  the  solu¬ 
tion  you  quickly  reach.” 

Mr.  Hall  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice  for  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutives: 

“The  circulation  department 
is  indeed  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  editorial  department.  Your 
field  men  should  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  ascertain  reader 
reactions  to  specific  stories  and 
articles  and  so  report.  These 
men  on  the  firing  line  may  oc¬ 
casionally  run  smack  into  a 
news  story.  They  should  be  able 
to  recognize  the  story,  get  the 
facts  and  telephone  at  once. 
This  does  not  mean  they  ever 
become  substitutes  for  report¬ 
ers. 

“Tell  your  promotion  man¬ 
ager  every  detail  of  your  sales 
plans.  Let  him  provide  you  with 
promotion  and  publicity  ma¬ 
terial. 

“If  you  ever  need  a  friend, 
it  is  in  the  person  of  your  top 
mechanical  man.  Who  else  can 
get  your  presses  started  on 
time  .  .  .  the  good  press  runs 
.  .  .  the  well  printed  newspa¬ 
per?  Let  him  know  that  your 
sales  flourish  only  with  strict 
adherence  to  press  schedules. 
Show  him  papers  which  come 
off  the  presses  that  are  not 
well  printed  and  explain  how 
important  the  appearance  is  in 
keeping  readers. 

“Remember  that  on  most 
newspapers  advertising  pro¬ 
duces  about  twice  the  dollar 
revenue  of  circulation.  It  is  not 
being  entirely  unselfish  when 
you  get  on  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  bandwagon  and  furnish 
all  the  circulation  data  possible 
to  aid  his  men  in  their  sales 
efforts. 


“On  the  other  hand,  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  open-minded  when 
the  chief  accounting  officer  dis¬ 
cusses  expenses  and  costs  with 
you.  If  he  is  as  competent  as 
he  should  be,  he  will  be  only 
looking  for  waste  or  extrava¬ 
gances  in  your  expenditures.  Be 
the  first  to  admit  when  such 
unnecessary  costs  are  found 
and  quickly  move  to  eliminate 
them.  If,  however,  you  feel  the 
item  in  question  is  impoi-tant 
in  your  operation,  stand  up  and 
defend  it,” 

Stresses  Three  Fundamentals 

James  J.  Morrisey,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  declared  the 
three  most  important  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  responsibilities 
of  a  circulation  manager  are 
service,  selling  and  collections. 

Mr.  Morrisey  warned  circu¬ 
lators  not  to  expect  boys  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  or  happy 
about  attending  regular  “sales 
meetings.”  The  novelty  wears 
off  quickly,  he  asserted.  Aside 
from  instilling  a  desire  to  sell, 
circulation  men  must  also  im¬ 
press  upon  their  carriers  the 
importance  of  collections,  he 
added. 

Urges  More  Net  Revenue 

George  M.  Cowden,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manager  and 
now  general  manager,  avoided 
the  exciting  and  glamorous  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment — such  as  promotions 
and  hustling  delivery  systems — 
to  stress  the  importance  of  net 
revenue  from  circulation.  What 
counts,  he  said,  is  the  value 
per  100  copies  when  it  comes 
to  circulation  revenue. 

“While  one  newspaper  may 
have  80%  in  carrier  delivery, 
another  may  have  only  50%  or 
even  less,”  he  continued.  “Your 
territory  cannot  be  changed, 
but  sometimes  you  can  gradu¬ 
ally  shift  over  the  low  income 
group  where  the  service  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  readers  and  the 
rate  is  better  for  you.  It  takes 
an  experienced  man,  with 
alertness,  understanding  of 
problems  and  willingness  to 
change  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Cowden  suggested  that 
if  a  newspaper  is  operating  un¬ 
der  the  same  pricing  plan  of 
several  years  ago,  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  would  do  well  to 


sei’iously  consider  if  that  paper 
is  not  worth  more  on  today’s 
market. 

Horace  Powell,  executive 
vicepresident,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  dealt 
with  the  importance  of  handling 
people.  He  said  that  such  abili¬ 
ty,  on  the  part  of  a  circulation 
executive,  does  not  mean  he 
should  be  “easy  going,”  be¬ 
cause  there  are  times  when  he 
must  be  a  “tough  taskmaster.” 
On  all  occasions,  however  he 
should  be  fair  in  his  dealings 
with  employes,  Mr.  Powell  as¬ 
serted. 

Questions  from  the  floor  in¬ 
dicated  that  adequate  pay  and 
promotion  from  within  the 
ranks  are  the  best  means  of 
cutting  down  employe  turnover. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on 
the  value  of  a  daily  conference 
between  circulation  managers 
and  news  denartment  editors, 
Mr.  Hall  said  such  were  of 
vital  importance,  but  need  not 
be  on  a  formalized  basis,  but 
rather  as  the  need  requires. 
“Stated  meetings  of  all  depart¬ 
ment  heads  can  be  a  waste  of 
time,  unless  they  are  for  a 
definite  purpose  and  properly 
timed,”  he  added. 

On  the  matter  of  greater  net 
revenue  from  circulation,  sev¬ 
eral  circulators  inquired  of  the 
panel  as  to  wheth*er  or  not 
publishers  were  giving  adequate 
attention  to  the  need  of  increas¬ 
ing  advertising  rates  so  that 
they  would  be  getting  more 
money  for  less  space  and  there¬ 
by  save  on  newspiint. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  in 
some  instances,  circulation 
rates  have  increased  percent¬ 
agewise  much  more  than  have 
newspaper  advertising  rates. 
Panelists  cautioned  against  too 
high  ad  rates  that  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  newspaper  as  a 
primary  advertising  medium  in 
its  community. 


Q  and  A 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Composing  room  —  “Tuff- 
Tex” — now  used  by  the  Cam¬ 
den  (NJ.)  Courier-Post  and 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Bergen 
Evening  Record.  This  product 
can  be  obtained  from  The  Tile- 
Tex  Division,  The  Flintkote 
Company,  Chicago  Heights,  Il¬ 
linois  or  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Best  flooring  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  is  a  straight 
maple  floor,  2*4"  wide.  As  we 
are  planning  a  new  building  we 
have  made  quite  a  study  of  this 
and  have  just  about  come  to 
this  conclusion.  On  a  trip  we 


took  we  noticed  the  composing 
room  of  the  Detroit  News  had 
a  thick,  grease  resistant, 
industrial  asphalt  tile. 

In  the  stereotype  room,  we 
will  probably  put  in  the  wood 
block.  We  will  also  use  wood 
block  in  the  mail  room.  In  the 
engraving  room  we  will  use 
the  same  as  the  composing 
room — some  form  of  asphalt 
tile  with  the  exception  of  the 
etching  room  in  which  we  will 
possibly  use  a  tile,  acid  re¬ 
sistant  floor.  We  are  still  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  on  the  press  room 
floor  but  have  just  about  de¬ 
cided  on  the  non-skid  steel 
plates.  In  no  case  would  I  use 
concrete  floors. 


ANCAM 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

James  V.  McGovern  trophy, 
‘‘awarded  to  the  publisher  who 
has  contributed  the  most  to 
classified”  went  to  James  S. 
Copley,  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune. 
In  the  citation  there  was  a 
theme  that  was  heard  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  throughout  the  con¬ 
vention:  One  of  the  bases  of 
the  award  was  Publisher  Cop¬ 
ley’s  belief  that  classified  of¬ 
fers  a  career  to  its  staffers  and 
should  not  be  considered  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  training  ground  for 
other  departments. 

Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  received 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  plaque 
for  outstanding  promotion  of 
classified  in  newspapers  of 
over  50,000  circulation.  Ray¬ 
mond  Dykes,  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  received 
the  award  in  the  under-r)0,000 
class. 

Brand  Names  Week  trophy 
winners  were  Eldred  R.  Garter, 
Madison  (Wise.)  Capital  Times, 
and  Danielle  A.  Wyman,  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

The  group  elected  James  G. 
Slep,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  as 
president  for  the  forthcoming 
year,  with  William  F.  Carr, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
first  vicepresident;  William  R. 
Golding,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Star,  second  vicepresident; 
Eldred  R.  Garter,  third  vice- 
president,  and  Arthur  Mochel, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

A  .standing  vote  of  approba¬ 
tion  was  given  to  tne  outstand¬ 
ing  convention  arrangements 
by  Lois  Smith,  CAM,  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  gen¬ 
eral  convention  chairman,  and 
Worth  Wright,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  program  chair- 
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City-by-City  May  Linage 

(  otn piled  for  E  &  P  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1956  1955 

Beacon  Journal-e  2,650,497  2,346,235 
S  Beacon  Journal-S  982,672  1,099,523 

Grand  Total  3.633,069  3,444,758 
SIncludes  PARADE,  57,111  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Knickerbocker- 

News.€  .  1.430,117 

Times  Union-m  .  1,121,850 
•Times  Union-S  .  605,813 


1,408,634 

1.036,351 

652,299 


Grand  Total  3,166,780  3,097,284 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,339,756  1,274,936 

IJournat-S  .  402,522  461,866 

Tribune.*  .  1,332,723  1,283^669 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

1956 

News.*  .  1,260,496 

Ob8er\’er-m  1,697,046 

tObserver-S  .  682,483 

Grand  Total  3,430,025 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74,. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,473,688 

Tribune-S  .  1,739,143 

tDaily  News-e  .  2,178,431 

American.e  1,082,812 

•American-S  .  311,729 

Sun-Times-d  1,472,272 

{Sun-Times-S  ....  603,706 


1955 

1,182.734 

1,364,109 

736,766 


8,103,455 

1.848,846 

1,979,430 

1,091,324 

412,236 

1,349,708 

476.990 


Grand  Total  3,076,001 

iincludes  PARADE,  67,111 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin.e  .  1,053,344 

Herald-m  .  763,205 

Herald-S  .  195,421 


3,020.451 

lines. 


1,010,197 

623,886 

289,271 


Grand  Total 


2,001,970  1,923,354 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  ...  1.711.290  1,621.029 

Journal-e  .  2,621,660  2,309,211 

Journal  &  _ _ _ 

Constitution-S  940.719  1,039,886 

Grand  Total  .  .  6,173.669  4.870,076 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  .  807,578  816,317 

Prills  191.140  220^1 

Grand  Total  ...  '  998.718  1,036,778 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•  American-S  663.728  722.663 

News-Posl-e  .  1,827,224  1.576,296 

Sun-m  .  .  1.663.703  1,404,666 

Sun-e  2,619,924  2,316,201 

tSun-S  .  1.455,415  1.546.153 

Grand  Total  8,129.994  7,564,978 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74.457  lines. 
BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  630,566  623.081 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  1.449,417  1.326,346 

Presls  ..  ...  304,664  322,807 

S^-m  .  451,607  367,888 

Grand  Total  2,206.588  2.006,541 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e  . 

Itecord-m  . 

•Advertiser-S  .... 

Giobe-e  .  1,864,762 

Globe-m  . 

Globe-S  . 

Herald-m  .  1,616,117 

tHerald-S  . 

Traveler-e  .  2,111.635 

Post-m  .  768,237 

|Post-9  .  426,325 


Grand  Total  10,761,281  10,260,988 
Note:  1966—3,473.688  includes  744,- 
356  lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertising. 

1,739,143  includes  933,050 
lines  of  part-run  advertis- 
InK. 

311,729  includes  187,882  lines 
of  part-run  advertislnK. 

1966—3,103,465  includes  626- 
802  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1,848,845  includes  1,026,627 

lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 

ing. 

412,236  includes  269,884  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74,457  lines. 
(Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,196,448  1,970,265 

•tEnquirer-S  _  1,453,088  1,629,821 

Post-e  1,744,920  1,619,488 

Times-Star-e  1,606,701  1,610,606 


Grand  Total  7,000,167  6.730.169 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74,467  lines. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  2,489,307  2,343,116 

•tPiain  Dealer-S  1,974,168  2.101,694 

News-e  .  1,156,289  1,139,327 

Press-e  .  3,188,686  2,723,666 


814,738 

897,012 

384,769 

1,432,400 

1,239.686 

1.322,342 

1,447,976 

1.396,618 

1,924,899 

823,963 

602,274 


Grand  Total  12,868,824  12.186.662 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47.970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74,467  lines. 
(Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

iCourier  Ebcpress-m  1,309,267  1,248,666 

“•Courier  Express-S  1,035,414  1,192,090 

News-e  .  2,690,384  2,618.073 

Grand  Total  6,035,065  4,968,819 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47.970  lines. 

GAMDEN,  N.  J. 

(Courier-Post-e  .  . .  1,300.663  1,226,090 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-ii  .  1,118,926  .. 

Gazette-S  .  378,653 

Mail-e  .  949,841  .  . 

(Mail-S  .  343,936  .  . 


May  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  Measuremcnta) 

19156 
Linage 

Total  Advertising 

May  - 

April  _ _ 

Year  to  date  . . 

Display 

May  . 

April  _ _ _ 

Year  to  date . 


Grand  Total  8,808,440  8.307.603 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74.467  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,146,466  1,980,472 

Diapatch-S  1,168,604  1,226,904 

Citizen-e  801,170  772,466 

(Citizen-S  346,864  428,431 

Ohio  State 

Journal-m  .  808,763  774,047 

Star  (Weekly)  66,031  65,304 


Grand  Total  6.324.867  6,247,613 

(Includes  PARADE  67,111  lines. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  2,238,440  2,200,026 

tNews-S  .  687,663  963,897 

Times  Herald-e 
•Times  Herald-S 


268,485,845 

260,991,862 

1,211,268,290 


201,822,052 

195,915,272 

902,110,203 


Classi&ed 

May  . 

April  . . . 

Year  to  date . . 

Retail 

May  . . . 

April  . . 

Year  to  date  . . 

Department  Store 

May  . . 

April  . . 

Year  to  date  . . 

General 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date _ 

Automotive 

May  . . . 

April  . . . 

Year  to  date . 

Financial 

May  . . 

April  . . 

Year  to  date _ 


66,663,793 

65,076,590 

309,158,087 

140,125,012 

136,139,568 

629,248,736 

50,849,471 

51,667,832 

229,396,732 

40,952,189 

40,979,732 

176,526,164 

17,087,532 

14,863,533 

76,826,492 

3,657,319 

3,932,439 

19,508,811 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

195*  1955 

Free  Press-m  1.622,071  1,684,727 

(Free  Press-S  497,217  681,771 

News-e  .  2.867,236  2,627,881 

tNews-S  .  1,364,132  1.637,660 

Times-e  .  1,426.466  1,444,214 

•Times-S  .  612,686  666,475 


Grand  ToUl  8.268,698  8,292.128 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74,457  lines. 
(Includes  PARADE  67.111  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  1,060,207  894,162 

News-Tribune-m  696,162  633,523 

News-Tribune-S  616.029  528,091 


1955 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

1955 

Index 

260,380,913 

103.1 

112.6 

243,833,684 

107.0 

113.0 

1,137,362,656 

106.5 

195,459,572 

103.3 

112.3 

183,838,064 

106.6 

111.2 

855,328,026 

105.5 

— 

64,921,341 

102.7 

113.5 

59,995,620 

108.5 

118.4 

282,034,630 

109.6 

136,986,160 

102.3 

109.8 

130,134,761 

104.6 

108.0 

609,138,938 

103.3 

52,465,208 

96.9 

104.1 

49,510,227 

104.4 

106.0 

228,756,002 

100.3 

. — 

36,696,381 

111.6 

115.4 

33,242,527 

123.3 

119.2 

156,885,628 

112.5 

18,498,548 

92.4 

124.5 

17,078,532 

87.0 

117.1 

71,888,494 

106.9 

3,278,483 

111.6 

131.8 

3,382,244 

116.3 

130.2 

17,414,966 

112.0 

195* 

1955 

Star-Telegram-e 

2,047,866 

1,806.636 

(Star-Telegram-S 

660,269 

836.299 

597.176 

762,017 

Press-S  . 

210,667 

Grand  Total 

4.496,925 

4,304,830 

(Includes  PARADE  67,111 

lines. 

FRESNO, 

,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

1.616.973 

1,377,088 

Bee-S  . 

484,84.3 

616.461 

Grand  Total 

2,000,816 

1,892,649 

GARY 

,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . . 
Post-Tribune-S  .  . 

1,699,707 

608,620 

1,667,378 

Grand  Total  . 

2,108.327 

1,667.378 

—  Grand  Total _  2,272,398  2,066,766 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Advertiser-m  ....  470,323 

Star  Gazette-e  .  .  1,060,013 
Telegram-S  .  209,686 


2,621,763  2,483,120 
700,430  1,001,966 


Grand  Total 


1,739,921 


Grand  Total  6,248,286  6.638,999 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74,467  lines. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  1,992,466  1,793,867 

News-e  .  2,367,686  2.176,848 

News-S  .  809,226  841,717 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  1,446,918  1,312,260 

(Times-S  434,742  698,339 

Herald-Post-e  1,494.894  1,424.216 

Grand  Total  3,376,664  8,884,816 

(Includes  PARADE  67.111  lines. 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Post-Star 

(See  Note)  791,209  766,222 

Non:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in 
combination  with  Times  Eve¬ 
ning. 

Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star  Morning,  only  is  given. 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2.510,724  2,282,216 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,407,491  . 

Times-S  .  468,611  . 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  6,169.378 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Rocky  Mtn. 

News-m  .  1.660,636 

(Rocky  Mtn. 

News-S  362,296 

Post-e  .  2,339.761 

Post-S  .  840,487 


ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-e  891,f06 

(Dispatch-S  .  391,162 

4,811,422  Times-e  . .  1.664.421 

Times-S  .  419,387 


411,622 

2,181.837 

888.602 


Grand  Total  6.203,029  6,063.079 

(Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  867.608  775,694 

Tribune-e  .  1,116,371  1,079,966 

tRegister-S  666,614  673,706 


898.629 

608,463 

1,393,169 

476,191 


Grand  Total  3,266,876  3,276.442 
(Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS. 
Ciommon  wealth 

Reporter-e  .  748,911  . 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  1,278,839  1,160,063 
(Journal  Gazette-9  546,664  685,211 

News  Sentinel-e  1,961,664  1,791,308 


1,876,102  . 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,676.874  1,420,124 

(Patriot-News-S  362.669  424,640 


Grand  Total  1,938,443  1.844,764 

Note:  Evening  News  carries  same 
amount  of  advertising  as 
Morning  Patriot. 

(Includes  PARADE  67,111  lines. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Courant-m  1,068,704  896,906 

(Courant-S  789.969  962.692 

Times-e  .  2,370,912  2,084,396 


Grand  Total  2.791.366  . 

(Includes  iPARAD.E  67,111  lines. 


Grand  Total  2,629,693  2,629.366 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74,467  lines. 


Grand  Total  3.777.067  3.586.672 

(Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m  981,448  901,878 


Grand  Total  4,229.675  3.983,994 

(Includes  PARADE.  67,111  lines. 
HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
Chronicle-e  (Note)  3.001,214  2.491,408 

•Chronicle-S  .  1,112,880  1,874.907 

Post-m  .  2,178.116  1.864,442 

tPost-S  .  786,187  896.694 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  30,  1956 


60 


195C  1»S5 

're#s-^  .  973.517  1.019,799 

Gr-ind  ToUl  8.000,863  7.646,150 

Notk:  3,001,214  line*  include*  157.- 
986  lines  of  pnrt-run  ad¬ 
vertising  (Last  Year)  2.- 
491,408  lines  includes  106,- 
850  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74.457  line*. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


1956 

Examiner-m  .  2,103,766 

•Examiner-S  .  1,038.405 

Tiroes-in  .  3,593,450 


tTimes-S 
Herald-Express-e 
Mirror-News-e 


2.133.520 

1.507.876 

1,603,086 


1955 

1,833,972 

1.181,076 

8,106.022 

2.157.807 

1,419,477 

1,452,069 


NASHVILLE,  TENS. 

1956 


Banner-e 

Tenne*»ean-m 

Tennessean-S 


1,681.854 

1,638.797 

662.36U 


1955 

1.561.806 

1,526,228 

811,318 


i 


2,209.966 

1.953.267 

1,132.224 

1,789.930 

tStar-S 

1,001,660 

1,125.704 

Times-e 

1,280.624 

1,188,116 

(Tiraes-S 

400,783 

482,197 

Grand  Total 

6.825.2.57 

6.539.214 

tincludes  THIS 

WEEK,  74,457  lines. 

(Include*  PARADE.  57,111 
JACKSON,  MISS. 

lines. 

Clarion  Ledger-m 

844,470 

S38.165 

{Clarion  Ledger 

&  News-S 

304.009 

364,279 

News-e  . 

707,380 

663,263 

State  Times-e 

(Note) 

608.141 

580,638 

State  Times-S 

(Note) 

250.270 

277,194 

Grand  Total 

2,714,270 

2.713.5.39 

Note:  SUte  Times  first 

edition 

Grand  Total  11,975.103  11,150,423 

Times-S  Note:  2,133,520  lines  in¬ 
cludes  391.882  lines  |>art-run 
advertising. 

(Last  Year)  2,157.807  lines  includes 
209,909  line*  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mirror-News-e  1,603,086  lines  in¬ 
cludes  93.208  lines  |iart-run 
advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56,298  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74.311  lines. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  1,620.508  1,525,014 

Courier  Journal-S  986,198  1,083.418 

Times-e  .  1,818,813  1.663,860 

Grand  Total  4.425,019  4,272.292 
LOWELL.  MASS. 


Grand  Total  3,983,011  3,888,852 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  466,429  424,072 


Regi*ter-e 

Regi»ter-S 


1,654,278 

551,981 


1.608.555 

588,949 


Grand  Total  ..  2,672.688  2.621,576 
NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  972.377  839,858 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  2,711,571  2,450,992 


tTimen-Picayune 
A  States-S 

Item-e  . 

•Item-S 


910,814  1,105,648 

1,159,381  895,633 

415,539  478,793 

State»-«  .  1,372.784  1,235,990 


Grand  Total  6,570,089  6,162,056 
•Include*  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  I  nes. 

tincliales  THIS  WEEK,  74,457  line*. 


Sun-« 

Sun-S 


February  28,  1955. 
{Includes  PARADE,  57,111  lines. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  1,970,910  1,738,011 
tTimes  Union-9  661,512  801,505 


Grand  Total  1.049.421 
LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  . 

Telegram  News-e 
Telegram  News-S 


221,812  .  Times-S 

-  Herald  Tiibune-m 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Time*-m  2,261,052 

2,547,948 


1956  195$ 

VIrginian-Pilot-m  1.976,814  1,871,724 

fVirginian-Pilot  &  Ports¬ 
mouth  Star-9  746.64  1  9P5.013 

Grand  Total  4,770,917  5,241.043 

NOTE:  Ledger-Dispatch  A  Ports- 
mouth-Star-e 

1956—2,047,462  includes  450,755  lines 
of  part-run  advertiaing. 

1955  2,374,306  includes  704,219  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 
Virginian-Pilot-m 

1956-  1.976.814  includes  167.267  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

1955  1.871,724  include*  182,417  lines 

of  part-run  advertising. 
Virginian-Pilot  A  Portsmouth  Star-9 
1956—746,641  includes  164,371  line* 
of  part-run  advertising. 

1955  995.013  includes  259,001  lines 
of  part-run  advertising, 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74,457  line*. 
OAKLAND.  CAUF. 

Tribune-e  2,011.998  1.805,097 

ITribune-S  773,101  965,185 

Grand  Tutal  2,785.099  2,770,282 

{Includes  PARADE.  70,679  lines. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


768.587 

#n;w;.s 

Journal 


tHerald  Tribuiie-S 

Mirror-m  . 

Mirror-S  . 

#New9-m 


1,164,422 

919,243 

944,201 

366,065 

1.831.954 

1,577,541 


1.964.432 

2.798.462 

1,015,327 

1,058,536 

891,182 

459,271 

1,640,616 

1,734,442 


Oklahoman-m 
Oklahoman-9 
Times-e  . 


959,400 

424,932 

1,085.432 


1,070.830 

625,918 

1,182,332 


Grand  ToUl  2,632,422  2.539,616 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74.4!57  lines. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  1,242.189  1,103,188 

Note  :  Jersey  Journal-e 

T.  Y.  1,242,189  lines  includes 
176,371  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

L.  Y.  1,103,188  lines  includes 
158,437  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Grand  Total  .  .  1,467,618 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commercial 

Appeal-m  2.288,927 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S  .  787,180 

Press-Scimitar-e  1,354,826 


1,120,648  1.022.468 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Star-e 

Star-S 

Times-m 


.  1,864,057 

.  1,021,604 

.  1,894,718 


1.879.76.'> 

1.156,962 

1,782.297 


Grand  Total  4,770.379  4 

KNOXVILI.E,  TENN. 
Journal-m  .  676,879 


•Joumal-S 
News-Sentenel-e 
I  News-Senti  nel-S 


343,852 

1,139.802 

396,781 


642,072 

421,123 

999,724 

534.082 


1.030.259 

1.304.237 


Grand  Total  4.430,933  4,508,475 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74.457  lines. 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  906.492  819.566 

Notb:  Record  Morning  and  Journal 
Evening  are  sold  only  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  Morning  only 
in  shown. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 


America  n-e 
•Journal 

American-S  .  460,729  544,680 

Post-e  1,344,166  1,214,465 

2,173,979  Post-S  109,897  136,833 

World  Telegram 

A  Sun-e  1,375.135  1.181.153 


Grand  Total  2.469.764 

NOTE:  TIMES,  1.086,4.32 
duties  122,190  lines 
advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,182.332  lines 
includes  98,981  line*  part-run 
advertising. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
World-Hersld 

(see  note)  1.521.003 

World-Herald-S  759,822 


Herald-m 

•Herald-S 

News-e 

tNews-S 


3,501,354 

1.293.207 

1.594,517 

485,051 


2. 828.. 527 

1.382.626 

1.340.627 
590,349 


,764 

sme 


.906 

.692 

.396 


,408 

1.907 

1,442 

>.594 


Grand  Total  2.566.314  2,697,001 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  57,111  line*. 
LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune 

(See  Note)  994,706  . 

Note:  Tribune  Evening  and  Eagie 
Morning  are  sold  only  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Tribune  Evening 
only  is  shown. 

UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaxette-m  1,209,021  1,049,943 

{.Arkansas 

Gazette-9  .  448.113  578.401 


Grand  Total  6.874.129  6,142,129 

Nora :  Herald-m 

1956—3,501,364  includes  68,319  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

Herald-S 

1956  1,293.207  includes  156.186  line* 

of  part-run  advertising. 

1965  1.382.626  includes  152.926  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74.457  lines. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


9entinel-m 

•Sentinel-S 

Journal-e 

tJoumal-S 


1.378.327 

362,904 

3,772,856 

1,697.648 


1,265,974 

386,209 

3,276,769 

1.814.495 


4- 


Grand  Total  1,667,134  1,628,344 

(Includes  PARADE,  57,111  line*. 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 
Independent-m  1,977,338  1,644,908 

{Independent 

Press-Telegram-S  711.582  837,626 

Press-Telegram-e  2,100,532  1,804,112 


Grand  ToUl  4,789,452  4.286,646 

Nora:  Independent  1,977,838  lines 
includes  281,786  lines  part- 
run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,644.908  lines  includes 
196,308  lines  pnrt-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Press-Telegram  2,100,532  lines  in¬ 
cludes  281,786  lines  part-run 
advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,804,112  lines  includes 
196,308  lines  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

{Includes  PARADE.  57,111  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y*. 
Newsday-Suffolk-e  1,927,238  1,654,186 
Newsday-Nassau-e  2,206.443  2,011.895 


Grand  Total  ..  7.211.634  6.731.437 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74.467  line*. 
MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 
Tribune-m  1.682.923  1.581.646 

SUr-e  2.463,128  2,380.314 

tTribune-S  1.172,058  1,297,048 

Grand  Total  6,218.109  5,259.008 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74.467  line*. 
MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  966,746  886,372 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


tSUr-e  .  3.063,994 

Gazette-m  .  1.727,696 

La  Presse-e  .  2,978,882 

La  Patrie-e  .  212,673 

La  Patrie-S  262,674 


2,622,722 

1,417,664 

2.572.326 

166,076 

296,111 


Grand  Total  8.235,819  7.064.789 

tincludes  Weekend  Magazine  113,070 
lines. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Pres*-e  .  1.002.647 

SUr-m  .  937,032 

SUr-S  .  220,430 


Grand  Total  . .  16.022.501  15,660,759 
Nora:  Mirror-m 

TYiis  Year  944,201  lines  includes 

231,685  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Last  Year  891,182  lines  include* 

164,315  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Mirror-S 

This  Year  366.065  lines  includes 

120.649  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Last  Year  469,271  lines  include* 

140,655  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

N'ewe-m 

This  Year  1,831,9.54  lines  includes 
826,605  line*  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Last  Year  1,640,616  lines  include* 
778,602  lines  of  |)art-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Newa-9 

This  Year  1,577,541  lines  include* 
1,167.947  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Last  Year  1,734,442  lines  include* 
1,252,037  lines  of  |>art-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Journal-American-e 

This  Year  1,120.648  lines  includes 
141,839  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Lost  Year  1,022,468  lines  include* 
123,817  lines  of  piirt-iun  adver¬ 
tising. 

Journal-American-S 

This  Year  460.729  lines  include* 
61.323  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Last  Year  544.580  lines  iiielttue* 
92,822  lines  of  part-run  adve:tis- 
ing. 

World  Tcl.  fk  3un-e 
lYiis  Year  1,375,135  lines  include* 
260,005  line*  ot  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

I.ast  Year  1.181.155  line*  includes 
191,763  lines  of  part-'-.in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  99,267  lines 
#Includes  SPUT-RUN.  230,068  line* 
in  (n>)  and  183,(62  line.*  in  (S). 

NEW  YORK.  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 
Long  Island  Press-e  1,691,498 
(Long  Island  Press-S  497,327 


2,879,080 
lines  in- 
part-run 


1,382,445 

852.965 


Grand  ToUl  2.280.825  2,236.410 
NOTE:  World-Herald  soM  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morging  and  Evening, 
linage  of  only  one  edition. 
EVENING,  is  sl.owa. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

.SUr-News-e  .  1.250.487  931.870 

(Star-News-S  _  429.960  477,860 

Grand  ToUl  1.680.447  1,409,730 

(Includes  PARAD^  67,111  lines. 
PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  1,113,695  1,083,006 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  (see  note)  1.483.128  1.432.312 

{Journal  SUr-S  534,261  608.774 

Grand  Total  2,017,389  2.041.086 
NOTE:  Journal  Evening  and  Star 
Morning  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition. 
Journal  Evening,  is  shown. 
(Includes  PARADE,  57,111  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Bulletin-e 

•tBulletin-S 

Inquirer-m 

Inquirer-S 

News-e 


2,486.362 

620,703 

2,074,408 

1,616,768 

646,878 


2.410,693 

69U.3U6 

1,826,893 

2,013,376 

641,007 


Grand  Total  7,444,099  7,481.275 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74.457  lines. 
PHOENIX.  ARI7.. 

Gazette  (see  noU)  2.061,819  1,779,769 
tRepublic-S  .  624,044  693,504 


Grand  Total  2.675,863  2.473,273 
NOTE:  Gazette  is  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening ; 
linage  of  one  edition  only. 
Evening,  is  shown, 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74,311  lines. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gazetie-m  1,351,636  1.191,393 
Press-e  2.093.806  1,772.242 

tPress-S  986,879  1,114.050 

Sun-Telegraph-e  ..  1.074,648  1,064,412 
•Sun-Telegraph-S  527,959  661.174 

Grand  Total  6,033.828  6,793.271 
•Inetudes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74,467  lines. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Grand  Total  2.188.825 
(Include*  PARADE.  57.111  lines. 


^r-  Grand  Total 


4,133,681  3,666,080  Grand  Total 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
GazetU-e  ..  1.497,720  1.368.211 

NORFOLK.  VA. 
Ijedger-Dispatch  A  Ports- 
2,160,109  2.090.565  mouth  Star-e  2,047,462  2,374,306 


930,661 

891,697 

268,407 


Oregonian-m 
•Oregonian-S 
Journal-e  . 
tJournal-S 


1.769,821 

742,963 

1,508,840 

521,636 


1,634.655 

972.933 

1.362.863 

498,148 


EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  June  30,  1956 


Grand  Total  4.643.25U  4,46  ^.699 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
55,023  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74.311  lines. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

1956  1955 


New  Yorker-e  .  . 

988,108 

891,84.5 

New  Yorker-S  .  .  . 

283,178 

287,664 

Grand  ToUl  . 

1,271,286 

1,179,409 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  . 

.  2.036,900 

1,982,871 

Joumal-m  . 

.  1,106,613 

1,006,062 

tJournal-S  . 

.  763,717 

820,791 

Grand  ToUl 

.  3,896,230 

3,808,724 

tincludes  THIS 

WEEK,  74,467  lines. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e 

960,461 

888.064 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  noU) . 

.  1,862,248 

1,289,419 

Eagle-S  . 

246,646 

293,804 

Grand  ToUl 

.  1,697.894 

1,683,223 

NOTE:  Eagle 

Evening  and  Times 

Morning 

sold  in  combination. 

linage  of 

one  edition.  Eagle 

Evening, 

only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Newtf  Leader-e  . . 

.  1,933,291 

1,803,498 

Times  Dispatch-m 

1,620,994 

1,469,166 

tTimes  Dispatch-S 

933,604 

1,066,960 

Grand  ToUl  . 

4,487,889 

4,329,604 

tincludes  THIS 

WEEK,  74,467  lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Tiines>in  . 

1,086,001 

949,333 

{Times-S 

827.647 

417,361 

World-Newa-e  . , . 

1,127,289 

967,4(0 

Grand  Total  . 

2.639,837 

2,334,164 

{Includes  PARADE.  67,111 

lines. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  . 

1,692,694 

1,601,905 

t  Democrat  & 

(jhronicle-S 

891,360 

982,878 

Times  Union-e  . 

1,937,014 

1,872,088 

Grand  ToUl  . 

4,620.968 

4,466,871 

tincludes  THIS 

WEEK,  74,467  lines. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

2,268,160 

2,000,829 

bn.on-m  . 

646,972 

611,643 

Union-S  . 

843.489 

394,161 

Grand  Tcul 

.  3,248,611 

3,006,623 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m 

1  1,379,363 

1,299,798 

•tGlobe  Democrat-S  628,363 

763,600 

Post  Dispatch-e  . 

2,446,083 

2,199,647 

{Poet  Dispatch-S  . 

.  1,227.847 

1,326,761 

Grand  ToUl  5,680,646  6,579,796 
NOTE:  Globe  Demociat-m  1956  — 
1,379,868  includes  127,846  lines 
of  part-run  advei'tising. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,979  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74.457  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  65,956  lines. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  .  1,389,232  1,368,895 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  967,269  1,101,677 

Dispatch-e  .  1,801,479  1,743,808 


1956  1953 

•Examiner-S  924,890  1,0:16.695 

Call-Bulletin-e  904,421  798,143 

News-e  937,107  869,174 

Grand  Total  6,452,663  6,161,839 

CHRONICLE-m  NOTE:  1,276,120 
lines  includes  34,508  lines  part- 
run  advertisinir. 

(Last  Year)  1,087,648  lines  in¬ 
cludes  29,632  lines  part-run 
advertisinir. 

CHRONICLE-S  NOTE:  638,028  lines 
includes  26,613  lines  part-run 
advertisinK. 

(Last  Year)  626,664  lines  in¬ 
cludes  29,264  lines  part-itin 
advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
66,298  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  71,311  lines. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Mercury-m  .  .  . . 

.  .  1,787,446 

1,457,011 

News-e 

1,776,696 

1,509,720 

Mercury-News-S 

623,017 

496,480 

Grand  ToUl 

4,036,058 

3,462,211 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  I 

Gazette-m  . 

1,367,345 

1.248.346 

Union  Star-e  . 

1,103,619 

1,021,882 

Grand  Total 

2,460,964 

2.270,227 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-e  . 

.  .  1,236,884 

1.172.226 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post- 

InUlligencer-m 

•Post- 

1,319,049 

1,307,935 

Intelligencer-S 

624,869 

623,877 

Times-e  . 

2,062,163 

1,876,647 

Times-S  . 

666,946 

784,418 

Grand  Total 

4,662,016 

4,692.877 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56,023  lines. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e 

1,149,190 

1,016,063 

Times-m 

1,320,993 

1,113,206 

Times-S 

418,416 

464,877 

Grand  ToUl 

2,888,699 

2,584,145 

SOUTH 

BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,722,270 

1,648,885 

Tribune-S 

671,879 

601,924 

Grand  Total 

2,294,149 

2,160,809 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

SiK>ke.s7nan- 
Review-m 
t  Spokesman- 

1,043,413 

906,608 

Review-S 

686,241 

709,264 

Chronicle-e 

1,285,486 

1,177.523 

•  Grand  Total  2,916,140  2,793,285 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74,311  lines. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

R<K;ord-e  .  1,606,686  1,478,418 

SYRACUSE.  N,  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  2,000,998  1,803,167 

<  {Herald 

Anerican-S  .  .  662,627  726,664 

Post-Standard-m  1,099,386  1,068,989 

Post-Standard-S  360,971  881,883 


Grand  ToUl  . . .  4,147,980  4,213,880 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,970  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  _  871,367  818,933 

Times-m  .  1.824,811  1,626,667 

{Times-S  .  684,012  780,480 

Grand  Total  ...  3,330,190  3,226,0.0 

{Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  1.647,707  1,602,404 

tElxpress  Nevh-s-S  670,441  842,675 

News-e  .  1.847,482  1,712,680 

Gight-e  .  1,869,270  1,667,962 

•Light-S  .  627,261  836,411 


Grand  Total  .  .  .  6,662,161  6,662,122 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47.970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  74.467  lines. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,667,601  1.478,016 

5Union-S  .  776,764  871,912 

Tribune-e  .  2,177,936  1,976,887 

Grand  ToUl  4.622.801  4.826,814 

{Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,276,120  1,087,648 

tChronicle-S  .  ...  688,028  626,564 

Examiner-m  1,871,987  1,768,626 


Grand  Total  4,113.831  3,980,143 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WLEKLx, 

4., 970  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 
TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  1,667,827  1,441,403 

New8-Tribune-9  .  .  460,431  587,028 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,128.268  2,028,431 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  1,926,429  1,566,012 

•Tribune-S  730,756  733,626 

Times-e  693,699  638.209 

Grand  Total  3,360,884  2,936,847 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

47,970  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  1,262,466  1,182,964 

Blade-e  .  2,128,648  1,949.695 

Blade-S  .  929.992  997,641 


Grand  Total  .  4,311,005  4,130,190 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m  .  1,927,224  1,660.520 

}Telegram-e  .  3,021,612  2,670.063 

SUr-e  .  3,408,061  8.006,711 

SUr-W  .  106,660  129,546 

Grand  ToUl  8,462.447  7.465,889 

{Includes  Weekend  Magazine,  118,070 
lines. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

1956 

1955 

Evening  Times-e  1,346,264 

Times 

1,802.125 

Advertiser-S  336,752 

431.801 

Trentonian-m  882,250 

867,729 

Grand  Total  2,686,266 

2.601.&S5 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  note)  1,248,164 

1,161.492 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record 
Evening.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record  Morning  only  is 
given. 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


Tribune-e  . 

1,869,762 

1.866,762 

World-m 

1,863,640 

1,812,642 

World-S 

493,672 

673.218 

Grand  Total  . 

4,216,874 

4,362,622 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

1,015,511 

929,453 

UTICA 

,  N.  Y. 

Observer 

Dispatch-e 

1,112,610 

939,918 

Observer 

Dispatch-S 

333,647 

376,937 

Press-m  . 

1,271,237 

1,078,272 

Grand  Total 

2,717,394 

2,394,127 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

News-e  . 

1,166,107 

1,167,670 

Post  &  Times- 

Herald-m 

2,491,263 

2,236,302 

•{Post  &  Times- 

Herald-S  . 

1.018,920 

1.127.393 

SUr-e  . . 

3,098,216 

3,063,496 

t9ur-S  . 

1,004,936 

1,1.1,825 

Grand  ToUl 

8,769,440 

8,746.686 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,970  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74,467  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 


WATERBUBY,  CONN. 


Republican-S 

333,840 

431,239 

American-e  . 

1,332,682 

1,343.703 

Grand  Total 

1,666,422 

1,774,942 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 

Mamaroneck 

Times-e  . 

Mount  Vernon 

608,924 

676.780 

Argus-e . 

839,357 

798,690 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

SUr-e  . 

Ossining  Citizen- 

887,436 

837,602 

Register-e 

614,862 

687,724 

Peekskill  Star-e 
Port  Chester 

507.308 

474,833 

Item-e 

777,590 

746,879 

Tarryiown  News-e 
Yonkers  Herald 

603,681 

669.979 

SUtesman-e 

952,410 

847,384 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e 

1,102,761 

1,018,842 

Grand  ToUl 

6,894,218 

6,467,613 

WICHITA, 

,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  . 

1,161,481 

1,278.448 

•Beacon-S 

404,157 

622,762 

Eagle-m  . 

1.813,037 

1,780,240 

Eagle-e 

1,427.961 

1,320,146 

tEagle-S 

648,657 

646,432 

Grand  Total 

6,365,193 

6,648.028 

•Includes  A.MERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,970  lines 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  74.467  lines. 

WORCESTER,  MASS 

Telegram-S 

684,162 

662,118 

I'eiegram-m 

1.169,891 

1,036,870 

Gazette-e 

1,509,807 

1,362,636 

Grand  Total 

3,363,860 

3,060,624 

YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 

Republic  (see  note) 

926,364 

920,466 

Herald-S  . 

232,801 

2i7,626 

Grand  ToUl 

1,169,165 

1,197,992 

NOTE:  REPUBLIC  Evening  Herald 
"  and  Morning  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  ;  linage  of  one  edition 
only.  Evening,  is  shown. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e  .  1.813,296  1,496,084 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-9  _  832.493  967,369 


Grand  ToUl  . .  2,645,788  2,462,443 

{Includes  PARADE,  67,111  lines. 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 


1956 

1953 

.\mei'ican-News-e 

.American-News-S 

240,620 

127,696 

o  % 
©V. 

Grand  ToUl  . 

484,190 

528.570 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-«  . .  , 

1,062,443 

1,041.901 

APPLETON,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . . , 

.  1,622,644 

1.491,112 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 
Enquirer  and 

News-e  1,166,885  1.169.038 

Enquirer  and 

News-S  .  260.678  288,872 


Grand  ToUl  1,416,464  1.457,410 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

.\ews-e  .  2,213,887  1,921.615 

.Nlews-S  .  815,796  1.005,246 

Povt-Herald-m  1,477,008  1.321,167 


irand  Total 

4,606,690 

4.247,918 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

»  ree  Press-m  .  .  . 

842.135 

803,177 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e 

1,896,908 

1.812,286 

Rvi>ository-S 

693,826 

■  24.878 

Grand  ToUl  . 

2,689,734 

2.637,164 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL 

Southern 

lllinoisan-e 

520,282 

507,472 

Southern 

lllinoiaan-S  ... 

62,706 

60.186 

Grand  Total 

682,988 

567.658 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Tribune- 

Herald-e  . 

488,4:12 

477.918 

Star-m  . . 

306,124 

273,770 

Tribune-Herald 

ft  SUr-S  . 

105,728 

100.688 

Grand  ToUl  . . 

900,284 

862,376 

CHAMPAIGN 

•URBANA.  1 

ILL. 

Courier-e  . 

733,796 

681,688 

Courier-S  . 

200,004 

267,334 

Grand  Total  . 

933.800 

939.022 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

802.i:i3 

761,012 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  . 

1.382,220 

1.270.584 

Democrat-S  .... 

441,126 

347.802 

Democrat-m 

976,906 

99^,422 

Grand  ToUl 

2,800,262 

2,614.808 

DAYTONA 

BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  . 

720.314 

616.182 

News-Journal-S 

201,680 

210,704 

Journal-m  . 

711,102 

602,301 

Grand  ToUl  . . 

.  1,682,946 

1,429,187 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  and 

Review-me  . . . . 

..  1,089,172 

966,350 

Herald  and 

Review-S  . 

411,644 

397,054 

Grand  ToUl 

.  1,600,716 

1.363.404 

EAST  ST. 

LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-e  . 

627.018 

539,489 

Journal-9  . 

226,671 

262,:) 09 

Grand  ToUl  . . 

.  853,689 

801.798 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  I). 

Herald-meS  . 

712,066 

661,318 

GREEN  I 

BAY.  Wise. 

Pi  eas-Gazette-e 

1,564,406 

1,468,170 

GREENWICH,  CONN 

Time-e  . 

676,044 

477.036 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  . 

.  1.293,466 

1,150,677 

Herald  Dispatch-m.  1,277,090 

1.149,435 

•Herald 

Advertiser-S 

390,749 

472,401 

Grand  ToUl  ...  2,961,806  2.772,613 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,629  (1966),  66.330  (1966), 
Comic  Weekly,  8,493  (1956), 
2,612  (1966) 
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HYANNIS,  MASS. 

19SS  1935 

Cai'e  Cod  StJiiidard- 
Time*-*  614,640  .lOS.T'l 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


Tribune- 

Democrnl^d 

1.296,182 

1.119.393 

KENNEWICK-PASCO- 

RU'HLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Hernid-e 

663,325 

601.146 

Tri-City  Herald-S 

98.441 

111.839 

Grtind  Total 

661,766 

712.986 

KING.STON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  ... 

803,222 

700.826 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m 

1,083,936 

1.063.090 

Journal*e 

1,034.432 

1,067.136 

Journal  &  Star*S 

306,382 

334.180 

Grand  Total 

2,432.750 

2.464.406 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Time*-e 

1,235,283 

1.084.356 

\Vi»c.  State 

Journal-m  .  . 

1.220.947 

1.098.069 

{Wise.  SUte 

Journal-S 

466,008 

507.647 

Grand  Total 

2,912.238 

2.6‘'0.072 

ilniludes  PARADE,  56,96e 

i  <1956), 

69,762  (1966). 

MOUNF^KOCK 

:  ISLAND, 

ILL. 

Arirus^-e 

1,143.373 

1.016.872 

nisi>atch-e 

1,207,472 

1,128,190 

Grand  Total 

2,350,846 

2.145.062 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advert  iser-m 

1.230.824 

1.102,892 

Advert  iser-S 

366.820 

436.450 

Journal*e 

1.272,208 

1.122.366 

Grand  Total 

2,861,862 

2.661,708 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

S  t  a  n  d  a  rd  *11  me 

1,076.364 

9.50.292 

IStandard* 

Time»-S 

273,650 

321.123 

Grand  Total 

1,349,004 

1.271.41.5 

iinciudes  PARADE,  56,972.  (1956). 
69,767  (1966). 

NEWPORT  NEWS- 


HAMPTON-WARWICK, 

VA. 

Pres»-m 

1.026.640 

788,410 

Times-Herald-e 

1.180,298 

933.142 

Press-S 

292,894 

342.762 

Grand  Tot:il 

2,498,832 

2.014.314 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Time>-Herald-e 

912.,5U8 

846.312 

OIL  CITY 

-FRANKLIN, 

PA. 

Derrick-m 

533,704 

522.92.3 

Nevvg.llerald-e 

366,436 

346.080 

Grand  Total 

900.140 

869.001 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m 

1.607.312 

1.143.954 

Star-e 

1,641.670 

1.174. 3*^0 

Sentiiiel-Star-S 

932.238 

449,736 

Grand  Total 

3,641.120 

2.768.0X0 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N 

.  J. 

Herald-Newjue 

..  1,221.618 

1.0.53.275 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Journal-m 

1.014.636 

851.606 

New-i-Journal-S 

348.026 

360.614 

Ne\vs-e 

792,400 

617.050 

Grand  Total 

2.165,062 

1.829.170 

PINE 

BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commeroial-eS 

701.456 

6I5.I04 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercu  ry-m 

(96,772 

950.922 

RAPID  (TTY.  S.  D. 

Journal-a 

617,974 

602,266 

Journal-S 

138.082 

177.100 

Gr;iiid  Total 

766,066 

779.366 

ROCKITIRD,  ILL. 

Star-m 

ReKiatfr- 

1,471,148 

1,07.5,284 

Re|iublic-e 

2.026,262 

1.605.590 

Star-S 

646,118 

616.02.x 

Grand  Total 

4.042.628 

3.296.902 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Po»t-e 

632.604 

.536.185 

Post-S 

183,204 

272.664 

G  ra  nd  Tol  al 

815,808 

808.850 

SIOL’X  FALLS,  S.  D. 

196«  1966 

Arifus-Leader-o  828,926  770,070 

ArKU8-Leader-S  232.890  276.642 

Grand  Total  1.061,816  1.046,612 

SUPERIOR,  Wise. 

Teleirrain-*  .  674,744  611.366 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  1,128,736  996,436 

CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-«  .  1,764,693  1,617.417 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

JournaI-«  1,807,467  1,623,322 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Siioctator-e  2,646,035  2,206,970 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA. 

Newi-e  601.867  410,109 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

tCitizcn-e  1,966,062  1.688.123 

{IncludinK  Weekend  Maeaxine  tt 
comic  aection. 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 
Province-e  1,777,465  1,719,705 

tSun-e  2,538,158  2,294.824 

{Includes  Weekend  Maeaxine,  113.696 
(1956),  103,848  (1956). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,459.966  1,366,964 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
SERVICE 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Clironicle-m 

(see  note)  934,998  907,625 

lOtronicle-S  249,0/1  849.337 

Grand  Total  1.204.069  1.266.962 

11966—67,264  lines  PARADE  adver- 
tisinic. 

1966—70,127  lines  PARADE  adver- 
tisinK- 

NOTE:  Chronirle-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Herald-e. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m 

(see  note)  .  ..  529,376  479,106 

Telesraph-S  .  184,073  199.030 

Grand  Total  713.449  678,136 

NOTE:  TeleKraph-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLU.MBIA,  S.  C. 

Stste-m  1,086.081  9.39.,'>t« 

•Siate-S  449.323  5>6.163 

Kecuid-m  884.05.3  900.124 

Grand  Total  2.419.459  2.405.831 

*1966  48,241  litie.s  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY  ad\ ertisiiiK. 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


(lazette-e 

674.044 

624.025 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Poat-Journal-e 

1.073.662 

1.078.845 

LEVTTTOWN,  PA. 

Times-e 

846,773 

676,679 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m 

7.54.067 

704,063 

World-S 

252.945 

28  .463 

News- Star-e 

772,666 

# 

Grand  Total 

1.779,567 

991,516 

#  Sold  in  combination  with 

World-m. 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .. 

1,094.260 

964,733 

Newx-e 

1.278.640 

1.200,413 

Grand  Total 

2,372.790 

2.166.146 

SALE.M,  PA. 

Capital  Journal- 
Oregon 

■e  1,140,450 

964,914 

Stateaman-m 

Oregon 

909.373 

829,019 

Statesman-S 

177,450 

136.270 

Grand  Total 

2,227.273 

1.930.203 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m 

566,836 

606,686 

i  Scranton  ian-S 

•347,371 

466,262 

Grand  Total 

913,206 

1.062,938 

11966-67,254 

lines  parade 

advertis- 

ing. 

1966—70,127 

lines  parade 

advertis- 

ing. 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Rceord-m 

804.296 

835,166 

Timex- Leader-e 

1,182,721 

1.1?9.403 

Independent-S 

427,471 

673.184 

Grand  Total 

2.414,488 

2,607.763 

TEXAS 

HARTE-HANKS 

NEWSPAPERS 


ABILENE 

.  TEXAS 

196* 

1966 

Reporter-Newa-m 

873,040 

736.994 

Reporter-News-e 

888.470 

764.782 

Reporter-News-S 

298,284 

363.244 

Grand  Total 

2.054.794 

1.864.020 

BIG  SPRING,  TEXAS 

Herald-e  ... 

623.894 

497,618 

Herald-S . 

175,004 

195,849 

Grand  Total 

698,898 

698.367 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS 

Caller-m 

1.479,422 

1.368,626 

Tiroee-e 

1.484.630 

1,877.616 

Caller-Times-S 

323.484 

419.678 

Grand  Total 

3.287.636 

3.165,820 

DENISON,  TEXAS 

Herald-e 

356.474 

393,652 

Herald-S 

109,032 

132.930 

Grand  Total 

469.606 

526,682 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 

News  Messenger-e 

449.232 

390.971 

News  Messenger-S 

194.691 

236.890 

Grand  Total 

643.928 

627.861 

PARIS, 

TEXAS 

News-e 

369.268 

362.978 

News-S 

141.434 

161,675 

Grand  Total 

600,702 

524,663 

SAN  ANGELO.  TEXAS 

Standard-€ 

739,462 

786.226 

TiiMH-m 

734.566 

738.934 

Standard-Tfmes-S 

261.636 

378,618 

Grand  Total 

1,726.664 

1,903.677 

SNYDER,  TEXAS 

Daily  News-e 

266,662 

233,866 

Daily  News-S 

104.342 

162.838 

Grand  Total 

361.004 

386,694 

GREENVILLE.  TEXAS 

Banner-e 

238,021 

240,996 

Banner-S 

97,226 

147,803 

Grand  Total 

335.247 

888,799 

.41ice  Johnson  Heads 
Women’s  Press  Club 

W’ashington 
The  Women’s  National  Press 
Club  installed  Alice  Frein 
Johnson  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  as  president  at  an  in- 
au)?ural  program  last  week. 
Other  officers  are: 

Ruth  Finney,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  first  vice- 
president;  Mary  Haworth,  King 
Features,  second  vicepresident; 
Gladys  Montgomery,  McGraw 
Hill  Magazines,  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Patricia  Wiggins,  United 
Press,  recording  secretary ; 
Mary  C.  Lyne,  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  treasurer;  Dor¬ 
othy  Williams,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  and  Lee  Walsh, 
Washington  Star,  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors. 

• 

Henderson  Daily  Wins 
Kentucky  Sweepstakes 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Henderson  Gleaner  and 
Journal  won  four  firsts  and 
the  annual  sweepstakes  award 
in  the  annual  contest  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association. 

The  Gleaner  and  Journal  was 
cited  for  the  best  news  pic¬ 
ture  and  for  a  column  by  Mrs. 
Francele  Armstrong,  editor. 


Music  Fete 
To  Feature 
Many  Stars 

Chicago 

The  voices  of  500  Sweet  Ade¬ 
lines  singing  “I  Believe”  will 
be  one  of  the  spectacular  high¬ 
lights  of  the  1956  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival,  to  be  presented 
Saturday  evening,  August  18, 
in  Chicago’s  Soldiers’  Field  by 
Chicago  'Tribune  Charities,  Inc. 

The  women’s  chorus,  which 
will  include  members  from 
Sweet  Adeline  groups  all  over 
the  country,  will  share  the 
evening’s  platform  with  other 
vocalists  and  entertainment 
that  will  include: 

Many  Stars  in  Show 

•  Richard  Tucker,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  tenor,  selected  as 
star  soloist  for  the  27th  an¬ 
nual  Festival. 

•  Patti  Page,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  concert  star,  the 
Claremore,  Okla.,  song  bird 
who  rose  to  internatonal  fame 
by  singing  about  a  little  dog¬ 
gie  in  the  window. 

•  Susann  McDonald,  a  pret¬ 
ty  and  talented  21-year-old 
harpist  from  Rock  Island,  Ill., 
who  caught  the  attention  of  the 
music  world  last  summer  as  the 
first  American  ever  to  win  the 
grand  premier  prize  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

•  Donna  West,  who  will  ride 
her  Arabian  horse,  Daryan, 
through  flaming  hoops.  The  21- 
year  -  old  Burlington,  Wis. 
horsewoman  has  already  won 
second  places  in  the  Arabian 
Novice  Pleasure  and  Mounted 
Native  Costume  classes. 

•  A  120-piece  band  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa’s  East  High 
School,  directed  by  Dale  Caris. 

•  A  60-piece  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  from  Skokie,  Ill.,  com¬ 
manded  by  Edward  Mueller. 

The  500  Sweet  Adelines,  who 
will  entertain  the  audience  of 
80,000  spectators  expected  to 
attend  the  27th  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival,  represent  the 
female  counterpart  of  a  men’s 
group  called  the  Society  of  the 
Promotion  and  Encouragement 
of  Barber  Shop  Quarter  Sing¬ 
ing  in  America,  Inc.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  SPEBSQSA 
were  one  of  the  highlights  of 
last  year’s  Festival  according  to 
Philip  Maxwell,  Festival  direc¬ 
tor. 
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ICMA  REPORT 


Youth  Reading  Project 
Will  Be  Carried  On 


Chicago 

The  ICMA’s  Committee  on 
Youth  Reading  Attitudes  stands 
ready  to  cooperate  with  all 
newspaper  groups  interested  in 
gaining  more  young  readers  and 
to  cooperate  with  secondary 
school  teachers  in  a  recommend¬ 
ed  program  that  will  stimulate 
the  use  of  newspapers  in  class 
room  work,  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Ves  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune  chairman,  rcpoited  to 
the  ICMA  convention. 

The  board  authorized  an  ex¬ 
penditure  up  to  $3,r00  for  the 
Youth  Iteading  Committee  to 
continue  its  project. 

Having  done  some  explora¬ 
tory  work  on  its  own,  the  ICMA 
committee  looks  to  publisher 
approval  as  well  as  to  working 
with  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  and  the 
.4mencan  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors.  ANPA  has  indicated 
a  strong  interest. 

Research  Is  Needed 

“It  is  assumed  that  some  re¬ 
search  work  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  together  existing  in¬ 
formation,  to  extend  and  verify 
it,  and  to  draw'  conclusions  to 
guide  our  work,”  said  Mr.  Jeff¬ 
erson  in  his  report.  “We  w'ant 
our  studies  to  develop  and  re¬ 
veal,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
educational  members  of  our 
committee,  simple  patteras  for 
the  use  of  newspapers  in  class 
room  work  which  will  achieve 
alike  the  purposes  of  the  educa¬ 
tors  and  of  ourselves  in  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

Among  the  recommendations 
made  by  Mr,  Jefferson’s  com¬ 
mittee  is  that  ICMA  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  other  newspaper 
associations,  in  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  tell  the  newspaper 
story:  (1)  the  meaning  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press;  (2)  what 
newspapers  offer;  (3)  how  rcg 
ular  newspaper  reading  forms 
the  foundation  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Seek  Teacher  .\pproval 

“This  would  include  advertise¬ 
ments  for  newspapers  to  carry, 
plus  other  material  which  may 
be  required,  such  as  pamphlets, 
.slide  or  motion  films  for  school 
class  or  adult  groups,  and  out¬ 
lines  for  lectures,”  explained 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

At  another  level,  under  ICM.A 


guidance,  his  committee  sug¬ 
gests  that  research  be  done  to 
( 1 )  determine  at  what  school 
grade  level  to  begin  and  how- 
many  grades  to  include  in  a 
program  of  using  newspapers 
in  school  classes;  (2)  deter¬ 
mine  kinds  of  school  courses 


7.?  iVeir  Members; 

Five  Honorary 

Chicago 

Names  of  73  new  members 
were  presented  for  approval 
at  the  ICMA  convention  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Third 
\  icepi  esident  James  M.  Ran 
kin.  Capper  Publications. 

Mr.  Rankin  also  nominated 
the  following  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  now  retired, 
for  honorary  membership  in 
ICMA: 

J.  O.  Jones,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald-Chronicle ;  G.  E.  Car- 


vell,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post 
Hisijatch;  Hugh  Dasbach,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Karl  Hall, 
Xeuark  (N.  J.)  News;  and 
Ed  Campbell,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light. 

Four  past  presidents  of 
ICMA  were  voted  life  honorary 
memberships  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week: 

Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star,  (1942);  E.  R.  Hatton, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
(1926);  James  Jae,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Dfuiocrat  (194r)-46);  and  J.  B. 
Lee  (1950). 


iniu  wmch  use  of  newspapers 
as  text  class  room  work  can  be 
introduced  effectively;  (3)  deter¬ 
mine  length  of  time  class-room 
use  of  newspapers  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  accomplish  desired  re¬ 
sults;  (4)  determine  attitude  of 
teachers  and  design  procedure 
for  use  of  newspapers  which 
they  can  and  are  likely  to  fol¬ 
low. 

“This  is  a  program  for  all 
newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Jeffer.son. 
“The  local  newspaper  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  first  need  for  any 
class  room  project.  This  is  a 
program  newspapers  must 
finance  because  teachers  and  as 
sociations  of  teachers  do  not 
have  money  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  a 
program  prepared  by  teachers, 
recommended  by  teachers  and 
associations  of  teachers,  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  teachers  because  it 
sei-ves  their  purposes  as  well  as 


Talbott  Leaves  Bo.V 

San  Francisco 
Arthur  D.  Talbott,  account 
executive  in  the  Western  Office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
is  resigning  in  mid-July  to  en¬ 
ter  his  own  business. 


GLAD  HAND  for  group  of 
ICMA  past  presidents,  among 
early  arrivals  at  Chicago  this 
week.  Left  to  right,  James  F. 
Jae  (1945-46);  Walter  G.  An¬ 
drews  (1949);  Louis  J.  Hoffmann 
(1936),  retired  as  circulation 
managers;  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  (1926); 
Jere  Healy,  Newark  (N.J.)  News, 
(1951);  Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  (1943);  and 
Ralph  B.  Cowan,  Toronto  (Ont.) 

Star,  (1942). 

Latus  Appointed 
Cireiilatioii  Manager 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Charles  J.  Latus,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  morning  newspaper 
here,  has  been  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Netes,  Gannett 
evening  newspaper  at  Albany. 

He  will  succeed  Russell 
Graham,  who  resigned  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  to  accept  a  circu¬ 
lation  post  with  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Mr.  Latus  had  been  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  and  district 
supervisor  of  the  Rochester 
Journal  for  six  years  before 
joining  the  circulation  staff  of 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


More  Papers  Enter 
*56  Safe-Driving 

Chicago 

Clark  Farber,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  reported  that  480 
daily  newspapers  entered  the 
1956  Safe- Driving  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  and  ICMA.  “This  is  an 
increase  of  21  over  last  year’s 
successful  campaign,”  said  Mr. 
Farber,  chairman  of  the  ICM.\ 
committee  in  charge. 

“The  substantial  reduction  in 
insurance  rates  in  cities  with 
populations  in  excess  of  100,000 
obtained  last  year  brought  the 
original  objective  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion,”  he  said.  “The  results, 
however,  are  predicated  on  the 
continuation  of  the  campaign 
for  the  future. 

“The  new  objective  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  these  benefits  to  the  small¬ 
er  cities  and  eventually  include 
all  newspapers  everywhere. 
The  continuing  fine  experience 
of  newspaper  truck  fleets  as  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Safe-Driving 
campaign,  which  in  1955  show¬ 
ed  an  accident  rate  of  only 
1.89  accidents  per  100,000 
vehicle  miles  traveled,  will 
bring  this  about  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time.” 
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Dailies  Alert  to  Saving 
Little  Merchant  Status 


Chicago 

The  year  1955-5G  will  go  down 
in  ICMA  history  as  one  in  which 
newspapers  abandoned  their 
passive  positions  to  attacks  on 
the  independent  status  of  news- 
paperboys  and  assumed  one  of 
active  assault  on  those  whose 
ultimate  objectives  are  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Little  Merchant 
plan.  Louis  Trupin.  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  chaii-man 
of  the  State  and  National 
Regulations  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  57th  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

“While  some  segments  of  the 
ICMA  and  their  publishers  hao 
accepted  as  inevitable  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  tho.se  advocates  of  em- 
ployeship  of  newspaperboys  for 
compensation  purposes  only, 
others  hastily  organized  their 
forces  to  counter  attack  the  ad¬ 
vance,”  stated  Mr.  Tnipin. 

Cites  2  Cases 

Mr.  Trupin  highlighted  de¬ 
velopments  in  two  significant 
court  cases  relating  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  status  of  newspaper- 
boys. 

He  pointed  out  how  publish¬ 
ers  of  Mississippi  newspapers 
awakened  to  the  possibility  of 
extinction  of  their  newspaper- 
boy  organizations  by  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mississippi  in  the  Laurel 
Leadier  Call  case. 

.\s  a  result  of  that  unfavor¬ 
able  court  decision,  he  said,  the 
Mississippi  Press  .Association 
took  steps  to  have  new  legi.sla- 
tion  enacted.  Last  April,  Gov. 

J.  P.  Coleman  signed  this  new 
legislation  which  undeniably 
spells  out  the  exclusion  of  “all 
independent  contractors  and  es¬ 
pecially  any  individual  perform¬ 
ing  service  in,  and  at  the  time 
of,  the  sale  of  newspapers  or 
magazines  .  .  .  which  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  are  to  be  sold 
by  the  Individual  at  a  fixed 
price,  the  individual’s  compen¬ 
sation  being  based  on  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  excess  of  such 
price  over  the  amount  at  which 
the  newspapers  or  magazines 
are  charged  to  the  individual.” 

Florida  Decision  F'avorable 

Mr.  Trupin  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  favorable  decision 
by  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  in 
reversing  a  verdict  awarding  a 
pedestrian  a  large  amount  for 
injuries  sustained  when  hit  bv 
a  motorcyle  operated  by  a  news- 
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paperboy  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
The  court  stated  that  “we  do 
not  doubt  that  distribution  of 
newspapers  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  business  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  there  is  no  reason 
that  this  cannot  be  done  by  in¬ 
dependent  contract  .  .  .”  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  minor  element  of 
control  exercised  by  the  Her¬ 
ald,  the  decision  stated  “any 
control  exercised  by  appellant 
was  directed  to  the  result — not 
the  manner  of  performance.” 

Mr.  Trupin  warned  circulators 
of  the  proposed  Model  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  which  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  sent 
to  all  state  labor  departments, 
hoping  to  have  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  Larsen’s  view 
ultimately  accepted  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  various  state  com¬ 
pensation  acts.  “And  what  are 
these  views?”  asked  Mr.  Tru- 
pin’s  committee.  “Briefiy,  any¬ 
one  who  regularly  sells  or  dis¬ 
tributes  on  the  streets  or  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  their  homes  or  places 
of  business  shall  be  deemed  an 
employe.  Whose  employe  will  he 
be?  In  the  absence  of  any  inter¬ 
mediate  agencies,  each  publisher 
whose  newspaper  he  sells  or 
distributes. 

“Some  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  without  carrier  organiza¬ 
tions  who  previously  believed 
that  this  was  a  problem  that 
did  not  concern  them,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “now  find  that  it  is  def- 
nitely  one  of  serious  con.sider- 
ation.”  (The  model  compensa¬ 
tion  act  was  discussed  further 


PRECONVENTION  huddi*  of  four  ICMA  commlHoo  hoods,  loft  fo 
right:  Jomos  R.  Dorko,  Providonco  (R.  I.)  Journol-Bullotin,  Awords; 
Dor  Sims,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citixon,  ICMA  Bullotin  Quostion  Box;  E. 
R.  Hotton,  Dotroit  (Mich.)  Froo  Pross,  ABC  Affoirs;  and  David  E. 
Door,  Elizobath  (N.C.)  Advance,  Post  Office  and  Transportation. 


during  convention  sessions  and 
is  reported  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.) 

Mr.  Trupin  said  his  committee 
has  compiled  a  list  of  “do’s  and 
don’ts”  to  be  used  for  supervi¬ 
sory  employes  as  a  guide  to 
their  relationship  with  newspa¬ 
perboys.  The  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  is  putting  this  information 
in  pamphlet  form  which  will  be 
furnished  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers  upon  request. 

Postal  Increase  Still 
Pending  in  Congress 
Chicago 

The  new  po.stal  rate  increase 
bill  (H.R,  11380)  which  could 
raise  second-class  postage  80% 
on  news  and  120%  on  adverti.s- 
ing  over  a  six-year  period,  is 
still  pending,  according  to  David 
R.  Dear,  Elizabeth  City  (N.C.) 
Advance,  chairman  of  the  ICMA 
Post  Office  and  Transportation 
Committee. 

“This  means  yearly  increases 


FOUR  CHAIRMEN  compar*  nofas  at  ICMA  maafing,  laff  to  right: 
Louis  Spear,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago  Entertainment  Committea; 
Leo  McCaffrey,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  Canadian  Province  Regula¬ 
tions;  Louis  Trupin,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  State  and  National 
Regulations;  and  Ivan  Sundberg,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  & 
Dispatch,  Newspaperboy  Displays. 


of  approximately  6%  on  news 
and  25%  on  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Dear.  “Congressional  opin¬ 
ions  are  mixed  between  the  two 
parties  for  and  against  pas.sage 
of  this  postal  rate  increase  bill. 
If  the  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  doesn’t  get  the  first-class 
increase  to  one  cent,  the  entire 
bill  will  probably  be  scrapped. 

“According  to  recent  inter¬ 
views  with  a  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  official,  there  are  no 
provisions  in  the  pending  bill 
to  make  allowance  for  publish¬ 
ers  trucking  papers  to  other 
post  offices.  The  Post  Office 
feels  no  attempts  will  be  made 
to  amend  the  bill  on  this  point 
.  .  .  The  official  stated  that  sec¬ 
ond-class  rates  are  low  now, 
for  one  reason  because  publish¬ 
ers  have  used  double  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  as  an  argument.” 

Mr.  Dear  also  noted  that  bus 
rates,  which  have  generally 
been  low  up  until  this  past 
year,  are  now  “at  least  a  fair 
price,  if  not  a  bit  too  high.” 
He  said  with  this  overall  rate 
increase  in  effect,  circulators 
should  seek  to  get  bus  lines  to 
give  better  service. 

*  *  * 

Washington 

Steeped  in  partisan  political 
maneuver,  the  postage  rate  in¬ 
crease  bill  is  scheduled  to  come 
to  the  House  floor  for  vote  Mon¬ 
day,  July  2.  Rep.  John  W.  Mc¬ 
Cormack  of  Massachusetts, 
Democratic  leader,  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  objection  to  schedul¬ 
ing  the  measure,  but  only  after 
putting  it  on  the  record  that 
the  Republicans  forced  the  ac¬ 
tion. 

Should  the  bill  unexpectedly 
pass  the  House,  the  Senate 
committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sen.  Olin  D.  Johnston 
proposes  to  bottle  it  up  in  pro¬ 
tracted  hearings  extending  to 
adjournment  day. 
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HEARST  CIRCULATORS  CONFERENCE  at  Chicago  thi*  week: 
rl6£irSt  1  BDCrS  left  to  right,  seated— Edward  Seeh+man,  Baltimora  Naws-Poit  & 

_  1  American;  Charles  Tilson,  San  Antonio  Light;  Tod  Aust,  Los  Angeles 

^  I  ^  *  />! »-  1  Herald-Express;  William  Merritt,  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  J.  M.  Sten- 

X  O  Jr^lClx  buck,  general  circulation  director  of  Hearst  Newspapers;  Stanley 

_  _  /»  ■%  7"  Lewis,  group  promotion  director;  Charles  Strehan,  New  York  Mirror; 

Or  l'  Piffxburgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Charles  Spence,  American 

xJJ.  A  K^CXx  Weekly  promotion;  Gordon  Norton,  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Hugh 

Chicago  Smith,  New  York  Journal-American.  STANDING — Walter  Hailey, 

.  XT  I  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  Daniel  Miles,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Thor 

Hearst  Newspapers  circula-  American  Weekly;  Frank  Howard,  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin; 

tion  managers  were  informed  Charles  Mungie,  Boston  Record-American;  Jabe  Casaday,  San  Fran- 

of  a  new  award  to  be  given  at  cisco  Examiner;  Mark  Bohen,  Albany  Times-Union;  George  Howell, 

the  end  of  this  year — to  be  Chicago  American  and  Emil  Garber,  promotion,  Chicago  American, 

known  as  the  Hearst  Circulator  (Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  Times,  not  present  for  picture.) 

of  the  Year — it  was  announced  „ 

following  a  two-day  sales  con-  Judges  will  be  William  Ran-  sales  executives.  W’e  look  upon 
ference  of  Hearst  executives  at  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-  our  jobs  as  an  important  part 


the  Sheraton  Hotel.  chief;  Harold  G.  Kern,  general  of  seeing  to  it  that  our  product 

J.  M.  Stenbuck,  general  cir-  uianager;  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  is  right  and  how  we  can  im- 

culation  director’  of  Hearst  ‘chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  prove  that  product.  At  present- 

Newspapers,  said  the  award  Stenbuck.  day  prices  of  newspapers,  the 

will  be  based  on  outstanding  Hearst  circulation  executives  public  has  not  only  a  right  to 

performance  from  June  25  to  devoted  two  days  to  study  of  be  discriminating,  but  they  are 
Dec.  31  this  year  and  will  be  sales  plans  for  the  Summer  and  discriminating.” 
awarded  on  an  annual  basis  Fall.  • 

thereafter.  The  award,  he  said,  “We  believe  that  circulation 


thereafter.  The  award,  he  said,  “We  believe  that  circulation  IKdur^ttntt^rhnv  Trninina 
will  be  based  on  more  than  managers  are  sales  managers,”  D  Jt  •  J  ^  P  I* 
mere  circulation  total  gain,  in-  said  Mr.  Stenbuck,  following  oulletins  Art'  ropuiar 
eluding  ideas  and  improvements  the  conference.  “We  are  inter-  Popularity  of  ICMA  News- 
that  will  benefit  either  the  indi-  ested  in  raising  the  level  of  paperboy  Training  Bulletins  is 
vidual  Hearst  paper  or  the  en  circulation  executives  and  to  refected  in  the  new  series  of 
tire  group.  place  them  on  a  par  with  other  four-color  bulletins  now  in  use, 

. . . . . . . .  according  to  John  S.  Shank. 

:  :  Dayton  (Ohio)  Xews,  chairman 

:  We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase  •  of  the  committee, 

f  .  .  .,  ,  .  .  .  .t  ;  In  addition,  the  committee 

I  of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast— three  |  produced  a  public  relations 

•  offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest  :  booklet,  “Here  Comes  a  Busi- 

•  :  nessman,  designed  to  accom- 

:  office  for  a  confidential  discussion.  •  plish  three  primary  pu "po-jes: 

:  •  (1)  to  create  good  will  for 

I  BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY  j  STy/SfopportrnUy":; 

I  Newspaper  •  TV  -  Radio  Brokers  :  make  money  and  acquire  busi- 

;  WASHINGTON,  D.  c.  CHICAGO  SAN  iKANCisco  :  ness  training  under  the  Little 

;  James  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield  ;  Merchant  plan;  (2)  tO  acquaint 

I  W'JlSl'inl^t’on’md'g.  dIuw"^  liTsl*  I  with  the  activities  of 

■  Sterling  s-4341-2  Exbrook  2-5<7i-2  I  newspaperboys ;  (.“)  to  Serve  as 

•  !  a  recruitment  piece  in  persuad- 

;  1101  Healey  Bldg.  •  Hig  parents  of  desirable  boys 

:  Jackson  5-1S7S-7  ;  to  allow  their  sons  to  take 

1........ . . . . . . ...ji  newspaper  routes. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  IKANCISCO 

James  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V,  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V,  Harvey 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  S-4341-2 


Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-C 

ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
Clifford  B.  Marshall 
1101  Healey  Bldg. 
Jackson  5-1570-7 


W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5071-2 


r:  NtVpr'i  Metro  Area 

Autf,  Lot  Angeles  ^ 

Option  Rule 

New  York  Mirror;  -a  -s s  -i 
Spence,  American  I— 

Japert,  and  Hugh  1  It/lLl  lU  OCUl. 

’  '^****'^  The  proposed  rule  to  make  it 

:itco  Call  Bulletin;  opt'onal  for  daily  newspapers 
asaday,  San  Fran-  to  report  circulation  totals  for 
;  George  Howell,  Metropolitan  Areas  in  ABC  re- 
'hicago  American,  ports  was  discussed  at  the  Ca- 
sr  picture.)  nadian  meeting  of  the  Audit 

Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of 
.We  look  upon  directors,  with  the  proposed 
important  part  change  laying  over  until  the 
;hat  our  product  September  board  meeting  for 
ow  we  can  im-  action.  ( K&P,  Mav  2G, 

luct.  At  present-  j 

newspapers,  the  ABC  directors  approved  a 
only  a  right  to  smvey  questionnaire  form  to  be 
ig,  but  they  are  ggj^^.  all  ABC  members  as  to 

whether  or  not  ABC  business 
*  publications  may  have  the  op- 

hov  Trainine  include  their  ABC  Pub- 

A  ^  n  I  *  lisher’s  Statement  a  business 
rOpular  analysis  o  f  prospective  sub- 
f  ICMA  News-  scribers.  (E&P,  June  Ifi,  page 
ing  Bulletins  is  60.)  The  board  authorized  the 
!  new  series  of  Bureau  to  go  ahead  immediate- 
tins  now  in  use,  ly  with  the  survey  among  all 
lohn  S.  Shank,  members  of  ABC. 

Xews,  chairman  The  board  approved  the  new 
e.  form  for  daily  newspaper  Pub- 

the  committee  lisher’s  Statements,  to  become 
public  relations  effective  with  the  six  months 
Comes  a  Busi-  period,  ending  next  Sept.  30. 
gned  to  accom-  Leo  H.  Smith,  former  .\BC 
mary  pu"po-:es:  Chief  .\uditor  and  recently  ap- 
good  will  for  pointed  in  charge  of  the  ABC’s 
lishevs  who  are  New  York  office,  was  named  as- 
opportunity  to  sistant  managing  director  of  the 
id  acquire  busi-  Bureau  with  headquarters  in 
indcr  the  Little  New  York.  (E&P,  June  9, 
(2)  to  acquaint  page  60.) 

the  activities  of  Twenty-five  members  of  the 
(.3)  to  serve  as  .\BC  board  and  40  Canadian 
iece  in  persuad-  member  guests  were  in  attend- 
desirable  boys  ance  at  the  June  21-24  meeting 
son.s  to  take  held  at  Chantecler,  Ste.  Adele- 
ps.  en-Haut,  Quebec. 
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$20;  20  to  40,000,  $25;  40  to 
75.000,  $.25;  75  to  200,000,  $50; 
and  over  200,0C0,  $75.  Such 
dues  l)ecome  effective  this  year. 

Commenting  on  the  past 
year’s  activities,  retiring  ICMA 
’  president  Morris  Shorr,  TFoon- 
Kocket  (R.I.)  Call,  stressed  the 
growing  recognition  of  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  importance  of 
circulation  executives  and  the 
part  played  by  ICMA  in  news- 
))aper  management  problems. 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun- 
Tiiiieg  general  manager  and 
president,  Chicago  Newspaper- 
Publishers  Association,  in  his 
address  of  welcome  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  stressed  the  importance 
of  circulation  revenue  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  helping  to 
meet  spiraling  costs  and  to 
keep  the  American  press  free. 
“Remember,”  he  said,  “the 
stability  of  your  circulation 
helps  to  maintain  the  greatest 
volume  of  advertising  in  his¬ 
tory.” 

Nearly  700  ICMA  members 
and  guests  were  in  attendance 
at  the  three-day  convention. 

ICMA  will  hold  its  1057 
convention  in  Pitt.sburgh,  with 
consideration  Ireing  given  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  19.58. 

Promotion  Awards 

Winners  in  the  195(5  News- 
pai)erboy  Promotion  contest, 
based  on  entries  received  at 
the  convention,  were  announced 
as  follows: 

I  Group  1  (over  75,000  circu- 
'  lation) :  Trophy  winner,  W.  J. 
Morrissey,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press  -  Telegram; 
honorable  mention:  Clayton  J. 
Beaver,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal;  C.  B.  Williams,  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  &  Courier  and 
Post;  Ray  W.  Gilliland,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  went  to  M.  E. 
Fisher,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  &■  Tribune;  Ted  Aust, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  & 
Express;  Walter  Aronoff,  De- 
^  troit  (Mich.)  Times;  and  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  lies  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  Tribune. 

Group  2  (40  to  75,000) :  For 
the  ninth  consecutive  year  the 
trophy  in  this  division  went  to 
J.  J.  Kelleher,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  StundardTimes  for 
his  outstanding  program.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention:  E.  L.  Bennett. 
Hackensack  (N..J.)  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record;  A.  L.  Trimp, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune;  and 
Milan  Leavett,  Phoenix  (Ariz. ) 


Gazette  &  Republic. 

Group  3  (15  to  40,000) : 

Trophy  winner,  Virgil  Fassio, 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  News. 
Honorable  mention :  Julian 
Leone,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In- 
dependent-journal;  C.  M.  Rip- 
peto,  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citi¬ 
zen-News;  and  Willard  P. 
Horsman,  Bloomington  (III.) 
Pantagraph.  Certific  te  of  mer¬ 
it,  Robert  A.  Lewis,  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Herald  and  Mail. 

Group  4  (under  15,000) : 
Trophy  winner,  Oscar  DeSoto, 
Moses  Lake  (W’ash.)  Columbia 
Basin  Herald.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion:  George  E.  Churchill, 

.Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star. 


Joins  Detroit  Ncm’s 

San  Francisco 
James  T.  (Tom)  Dorris  has 
resigned  as  manager,  Northern 
office.  Industrial  Relations  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  California  News- 
])aper  Publishefs  Association  to 
join  the  Detroit  News  as  labor 
relations  advisor.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Howard  Looney, 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 


Hearst  Sees  Self 
As  ‘Circulator^ 

Chicago 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  was  the  guest  luncheon 
speaker  for  KMA  on  Tuesday. 
He  reported  on  his  recent  tour 
through  the  Far  East  and  on 
his  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  leaders’  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

“I’m  no  expert  circulator,” 
said  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks.  “But  it  is  also 
true  that  in  recent  months  I 
certainly  have  done  my  share 
of  circulating.  Not  circulating 
according  to  your  definition  of 
the  word,  perhaps,  yet  circu¬ 
lating  plenty — circulating,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  that  I’ve  cer¬ 
tainly  gotten  around.” 

“There  is  more  anti-Ameri¬ 
canism  reflected  in  the  Indian 
press  at  the  present  time  than 
in  the  Russian  press,”  he  said. 
“The  tendency  on  the  part  of 
nearly  all  Indian  newspapers  is 
to  emphasize  news  unfavorable 
to  America  and  omit  news  un¬ 
favorable  to  Russia.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers 

OUR  Succes>ifiil  Record  In  Your  Guar- 
I  antee  of  a  Gotid  Deal.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
3S37  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

I  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunitiea  in  proven  flelda. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binxhamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouKht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

WE  AKE  commissioned  by  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  buyers  to  purchase 
newspapers  in  the  weekly  and  daily 
class.  A  minimum  of  haKSlinK  and 
waste  time,  a  maxinuim  of  security 
for  the  seller.  NEWSPAPER  SERV¬ 
ICE  CO.,  601  Georiria  Savinits  Bank 
Bids.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
SALES-PURCHASES  TTa^di'ed 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
I  P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

I  JOSEPH  ANTHONY”  SNYDER 

Western  Newspapers. 

I  12168  W.  Wa.shington  Blvd. 

I _ Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. 

I  4k  tk  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

;  Stypes,  Rountree  t  Co..  625  Market  St., 

i  San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 

I  YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise- 
!  ly  I  (Consult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 
!  Willis.  Detroit.  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0908. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
'  Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1448 

]  S.  Trenton,  Tulsa.  Okla. _ 

>  ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
I  buys  the  newspaper — it*s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

National  Adrertising  Space 

AMAZING  Suburban  business ! 

Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  8 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Appraisers _  : 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  j 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
(Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Business  Opportunities  j 

HELP  HELP  I  I  A  heart  attack  has 
slowed  up  the  development  of  a 
chain  of  four  weeklies.  Need  work¬ 
ing  partners  with  investment  up  to 
$80,000.00.  Have  $80,000.00  plant.  A 
wonderful  opportunity  for  know  how. 
Chart  Area  9  east.  Box  2617,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 

WILL  SELL  INTEREST  in  one  of  ! 
nation's  top  weeklies.  Chart  Area  6. 
Gross  near  $200,000.  Prefer  mnn,  near 
40,  with  advertising  and  managing 
background.  Must  invest  $26,000.  Box 
2612,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKUES  —  DAIUES 
We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West¬ 
ern  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
4968  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 

!  GET  ONE  OFF  THE  TOP.  Blue  Book 
;  Newspaper  Catalogue  No.  188  with  88 
I  new  listings.  12  for  Florida  alone. 
I  Ready  now.  May  Brothers,  Bingham- 
I  ton,  N.  Y. 

I  9  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES  FROM 
I  $10,000  to  $45,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel. 

_ _  _ Box  88,_Norton,  Kansas. 

TWO  upstate  New  York  weeklies, 
grossing  Over  $80,000,  netting  $30,000. 
Price  $75,000.  Favorable  Terms.  Box 
2714.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

FOR  LESS  THAN  $50,000  you  can 
become  the  osmer  of  a  profitable  Chart 
Area  2  daily  that  will  yield  $16,000 
annually  to  ownei^manager.  Don’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  Shangri-la  town ;  it’s  small, 
isolated,  depressed.  But  potential  is 
good  and  present  manager  showed  nice 
gain  in  1965.  Cash  required ;  $15-20.000. 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  Needs 
man  experienced  in  all  departments 
(except  mechanical)  and  prepared  to 
sweat  as  well  as  supervise.  Box  2715. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 

SMALL  DAILY.  GOOD  WEEKLY 
Civic-minded  publisher  wants  pai>er  in 
growing  town.  Consider  part  interest. 
Business,  advertising,  my  specialty. 
Box  2681.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

DAILY  in  the  $850.000-$1,000,000  gross 
bracket  wanted  by  one  of  the  nation’s 
best  known  newspapermen,  recognised 
for  his  ability  and  integrity.  Not  a 
chain.  Strongly  financed.  All  replies 
kept  in  strictest  confidence.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  who  will  personally  carry  out 
the  ideals  and  policies  you  have  main¬ 
tained.  Box  2720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

I _ Consultants _ 

NEW  SPARKLE  FOR  YOUR 
NEWS  COLUMNS 

Put  zip  in  your  editorial  coverage  and 
news  display.  Improve  revenue.  Im¬ 
partial,  t-ained  analysts  with  fresh 
ideas,  new  viewpoints.  Dick  Haratine 
A  Associates,  3404  Greengarden  Blvd., 
j  Erie,  Pa. 

I  —  ...'  -  —  — 

Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Cadi  Censecutive 
Insertion 

I  SITUATIONS  WANTfO  (Payable  with 
srder)  4  tiaws  •  4S4  per  lias  sash 
iaasrtiea;  3  liaiss  •  SO#:  2  •  55#; 

1  •  65#.  A##  IS#  far  Boa  Servlet. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  tians  •  90#  ptr  lias  tack  lasertlea; 

3  tiarn  •  95#;  2  tiaws  •  $1.00; 

1  •  $1.10.  3  liiw  aiiniaiuai.  A##  15# 
far  Bex  Ssrvlea. 

:  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 

I  VERTISING,  Wednesdoy,  2  p.m. 

I  Ceimt  30  salts  ptr  list,  at  abbrtslatltai 
(a##  1  lint  for  box  inferautien.)  Baa- 
beldtrs’  M^Ries  htM  In  strirt  ton- 
fldtnct.  Rsplitt  Mails#  daily.  Edttar  A 
Publisher  rsstrvts  the  ripM  tt  t#H  all 
eepy.  _ 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Apati  1  6  13  26  52 

Lints  Tiaw  TImss  Tiaws  TlMts  Tiaws 

564  $460  $390  $365  $335  $300 


282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

US 

UO 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700 

Tiaws 

Towtr, 

N.  Y. 

36. 

H.  Y. 

Phent  BRyant  9-3052 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Syndicate*  •  Features 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Older  readers  like  our  lively, 
once-a-week  feature 

"WHEN  YOU  RETIRE" 

written  by  retirement 
specialist  ROBERT  PETERSON. 

They  find  it  inspiring 
and  practical  .  .  . 
and  so  will  you. 

Won’t  you  join  our 
sixty  satisfied  subscribers 
...  at  our  low,  low  rate? 

Sincerely  yours, 

"When  You  Retire" 

15  WEST  44th  ST. 

NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 


_ Pres*  Engineers _  ' 

UPECO,  INC.  5 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX  ^ 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS.  ' 

DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED  ] 

Universal  ' 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.  i 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave.,  j 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  1 

- - I 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  * 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  I 

Expert  Service — World  wide 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

B5-B9  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-977B 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  t  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  97B  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 
DISMANTLING 
MOVING 

ERECTING  I 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere  I 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La.  ' 
Phone:  BYwater  7B34 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino-  : 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  masa- 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicaso  14,  III. 

COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  73  chan,  full  and  > 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  ; 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III.  I 

GOOD  USED  LINOTYPE  mats  for  ; 
less  than  6c  each.  Linotype  Corona,  I 
8  triangle  232,  with  bold,  contrasted,  I 
$70.  per  font  imstpaid.  Proofs  avail-  I 
able.  Callaghan’s,  Box  1493,  Great 
Falls,  Montana.  I 

WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World  —  there  must  be  a  reason  — 
$76.60  to  $88.60  each,  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

USED  LINOTYPE  MAGAZINES  (60) 
— also  160  fonts  Lino-Intertype-Ludlow 
mats.  Write  for  list.  Foster,  13th  & 
Cherry,  Phila.,  7,  Pa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


LATE  STYLE  LINOTYPES  I 
AND  INTERTYPES  I 

Model  31  Linotypes,  No.  66,000  and  | 
62,000  series 

Model  30  Linotype.  No.  56,000  series  ! 
Model  8  Linotype,  No.  47,000  series  ! 
Model  14  Linotype,  No.  41,000  series  | 
with  “Star”  quadder  and  Mohr  saw  ' 
Mergenthaler  Comet  No.  1395  (2  years  j 
old) 

Model  C-3  Intertype,  No.  19,000  series 
Model  F-2  Intertypes,  No.  12699  and  i 
No.  12766  with  quadders  and  saws 
Model  CSM-1  Intertype  No.  2022 
Model  CSM-2  Intertype  No.  4233  with 
tripod  auxiliary. 

Priced  to  sell.  All  machines  available 
now  or  within  30  days.  Write  for  i 
full  information.  I 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.. 
422  West  8th,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
WILL  TRADE’Sfnier  Hi-SpeedTs  x  20 
press  for  model  14  Linotype  and  pay 
cash  difference.  Gulf  Beach  Journal, 
Treasure  Island,  Florida. 

lUail  Room 

3-HALVERSEN  SIX  HEAD  Stuffing 
Machines  complete  with  D.  C.  Motors.  i 
controls  and  spare  parts.  For  further  1 
details  write  Chicago  Tribune,  Room  I 
1604,  Tribune  Square,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

1-ADDRESSOGRAPH  GRAPHOTYPE, 
Model  6341,  with  No.  28  type  style, 
plate  roller  and  motor,  AC  110  volts- 
60  cycles.  Equipped  with  light  fixture. 
For  B  Addressoloy  plates.  Practically 
new,  purchased  in  1954  for  $1,327  inc. 
tax — new  today  about  $1,435.  Write 
State  Magazines  Publishing  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1029,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


Netesprint 

WARRENSBURG 

NEWSPRINT 


Now  In  Production 
LARGE  TONNAGE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

NEWSPRINT  BEING  UTILIZED 
BY  SEVERAL  NEWSPRINT 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
UPON  REQUEST 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  ISO 
MECHANICVILLE.  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  1 
Inquiries  inviti-d.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
395  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C^ _ AL_4-8728 

Offer  Spot  Shiprrient 

Fow  Cars  61"  Standard 
White,  36"  diameter 

Also  I  Car  Pink 

61"  rolls  36"  diameter 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 

Prompt  Shipments 
Future  Shipments 
Contract  Shipments 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

Large,  Half  and  ‘‘4  Rolls 
Also  Smaller  Widths. 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 
i  45  W.  45th  St..  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Phone  JU  2-4830;  JU  2-4174 
I  Domestic  &  Foreign  Shipments 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Newsprint 


DIRECT  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 


DOMESTIC 

NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE 


In  Large  Size  Rolls 

And  1/2  Size  Rolls  Available  tor 
Immediate  Shipments  and  tor  De¬ 
terred  Deliveries  During  The 

Third  and  Fourth  Quarter  at 
Attractive  Prices. 

SIDE  RUNS  Also  Available  in 
Carload  Lots  tor  Immediate 
Shipment 


ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

1 50  East  35th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

4,000  TONS  delivery  Aug.  thru  Jan. 
Prices  from  $192.50  to  $202.00  per  ton 
CIF  Eastern  Ports. 

Trim  the  following  Machines: 

67",  75",  86L-!".  110",  120",  162",  190" 

27#  Domestic  Catalogue 

50  TONS  Monthly  18  to  21"  wide  rolls 
— $175.00  per  ton 

MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

208  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists  1 

15)4— 16— 16^J— 17— 17'/4— 31  1 

34 — 46 — 60 — 61 — 62 — 64 — 66  I 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Size.  i 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC,  NY  MU  6-6960  I 

AVAILABLE  IN  STOCK  for  immedi-  | 
ate  delivery  Standard  Canadian  and  j 
Scandinavian  Newsprint  46,  60,  61  ! 

and  62"  rolls,  also  other  sizes.  Agfahr  ] 
Trading  Corporation,  82  Beaver  St., 
New  York  6. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  sUndard 
32  lb.  16Li"  16"  16»/4"  17"  22%* 

24"  31"  32"  33"  34"  35"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  45-60-62-64-70" 
rolls  for  August,  September,  October 
delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

555  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  65,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1930 

SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  HU.  6-6960 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pres*  Room 


SIX 

GOSS  UNITS 
2  PAIR  FOLDERS 
223/4"  SHEET  CUT 
Cline  Reels — 2  Drive 

EXCEPTIONAL  CONDITION 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

CLOSE  INSPECTION  INVITED 
IN  NEW  YORK  AREA. 

Further  Particulars 
Upon  Request 

HENRY  DAVIS 
ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd., 
Forest  Hills  75,  N.Y, 

Phone  ILIinois  9-5945  or 
TWining  7-7381 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40, 
60,  76,  100  and  150  H.P.  AC.  Two  7$ 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

WILL  SELL  one  or  two  Goss  Double 

Width  Units  for  an  addition  to  your 

present  press.  23  9/16"  cut-off. 

Cline  Reels  with  each  unit. 

CONTACT  WILUAM  HERSHEY 
BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
CANTON  2,  OHIO 

MOTORS,  one  60,  one  40  horsepower, 
complete  with  control  panels,  for  tubu- 
lar  press.  Box  242,  Ypgilanti,  Michigan. 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know  tne 
I  presses  best. 

!  Because  rc  many  plants  are  con- 
I  tinunusly  Installing  new  Goss  presses 
I  and  stereoty[>e  equipment,  we  usually 
I  have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

I  We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
I  the  hope  of  helping  yon  obtain  the 
I  best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
<  the  bMt  value  for  your  money. 

!  THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

j  6601  West  31st  Street.  Chicago  60,  III. 
PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 

I  MUST  rem6ve~press  ’ 

FROM  BUILDING! 

1  2-Unit  Hoc.  doing  excellent  work.  Com¬ 
plete  stereotype  &  electrical  equipment, 
48  chases.  Make  an  offer.  Write  for 
I  sample  copies.  David  Blacker,  802 
Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha,  ^'eh. 
*  '  8  PAGE  Angle  Bar  Duplex  press  — 
good  condition,  available  late  fall.  Re¬ 
placing  with  Rotary.  Can  be  seen  in 
,  operation  at  Rialto  Publishing  Com- 
I  pany.  101  S.  Riverside  Ave.,  Rialto,  Cal. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


HEU*  WANTED 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


12  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

6  Saperimpoeed  Color  Units-AC  Drive  !  Double  Folder  A  4  Floor  Unite 
3  folders  with  Ballons  and  Conveyors-  '  gnd  Roll  Brackets,  electric  hoists. 
Hiffh  Speed  Press  with  Reels  A  Pasters. 

Available  £arly  1967. 


3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

-1  unit  reversible-AC  Drive 


22%  " 


HOE  VERTICAL  UNIT 

BARE  UNIT,  LOW  CONSTRUCTION 
22%,  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY, 
BARGAIN 

16  PAGE  SCOTT 


Length  sheet  cut-off  22%* 

Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  IT,  N.  Y. 


Ciremlotion 


Wanted  to  Bur 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


SPEED  KING.  COMPLETE  WITH  '  WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  PlanU, 


ALL  STEREO  MAT  ROLLER  16 
TURTLES.  16  CHASES. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX 

2-Way  Printer  A.  C.  Drives. 

see 

8  Units — Z  t'air  Folders 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

2-100  HP-AC  Drives— 23  9/16-Color 


16  Units — 3  Pair  Folders 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
ARCH  UNITS 

AC  Drives — Low  Substructure — 23  9/16 
5  units  available  immediately 

•  •  • 

4  Units— 4  Folders 

scon  MULTI-TYPE 

22%,  Excellent  bargain 

... 

24  Page 

GOSS  DEKATUBE 


also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Model  2600  Speedaumat. 
Top  condition.  Write  L.  Fennell 
Box  327,  Austin,  Minnesota. 


LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  composing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago.  Webster  9-3238. 
WISH  TOnPURCHASE^used  “LudlW 
in  good  operating  condition.  Electrical 
specifications ;  208  volts  A.  C..  60 

cycle,  single  phase.  Give  romplete  in¬ 
formation  and  prices  including  if 
available — matrix  sticks,  cabinets,  mats, 
auxiliary  equipment,  etc.  Also  model 
number.  Seattle  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Journal  Building.  Seattle,  Washington. 

V/ANT  TO  BUY  PRESSES 

Newspapers  hy  whom  we  have  been 
retained  want  to  buy  this  year  five 
presses:  two  about  16-32,  two  about 
32-64  and  one  48-96.  Also  Pony  Auto. 
22  3-4  cut-off.  Appc.  sending  full  de¬ 
tails  and  price  to  Tennessee  office. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.  7  Million 
Bldg..  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


Splendid,  permanent  opportunity  for 
a  real  salesman.  Must  be  alert,  steady 
and  worthy  of  future  advancement. 
Write  good  sales  letters.  Supervise 
and  hire  new  salesmen.  This  job  will 
keep  a  good  man  busy  and  happy. 
Age  30-36  years. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 

Neil  Blair,  Circulation  Manager 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  SUPERVISOR 

for  large  southern  New  England  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinued  advancement.  Send  complete 
background  of  experience  which  win 
be  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box 
2622,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Leading  Agricultural  Business  Publi¬ 
cation  has  opening  for  space  sales¬ 
man  with  agricultural  selling  experi¬ 
ence.  Give  complete  resume  first  letter 
Box  2606,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

advertising“solicitor 

WANTED: 

Chance  for  rapid  promotion.  Give 
reierences  and  experience.  Write  The 
Morning  News,  Gainesville,  Georgia.  _ 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALE^ 
MAN :  Rapidly  expanding  daily  news¬ 
paper  must  add  another  display  sales- 
'  man  immediately.  America's  fastest 
'  growing  area.  Ideal  Southern  California 
I  location.  Exceptional  opportunity  to 
advance  with  65  year  old  organisation. 
!  Write  G.  C.  Wonn,  Advertising  Man- 
'  ager,  Fullerton  News  Tribune,  Fuller- 
!  ton.  California. 


WANTED — Used  newspaper  folder  for 
36  X  48  sheet.  Gulf  Beach  Journal. 


Ac'Lcolor-^ans-Varu^um^te^*^^  i  ^ 


7  Units — 2  Pair  Folders — 22  3/4 

HOE  SUPERPRODUCTION 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Ink 
Rails,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Out  of  the  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN. 

•  •  • 

And  many  other  presses  and 
Equipment  of  every  size  and 
description. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oxford  7-4690 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AN  AMBI¬ 
TIOUS  and  hard  working  District 
Manager.  Rapid  advancement  to  as¬ 
sistant  position  for  a  producer.  Age 
to  36.  Salary  and  car  allowance.  3100.00 
a  week  plus  bonus.  Chart  Area  11. 
Box  2602,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


aRCUiJVnON  manager  for  old- 

established  Central  New  Jersey  week¬ 
ly.  Write  for  appointment.  Ocean 
County  Citizen,  Lakewood,  New 
Jersey. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

Capable  of  working  Into  managerial 
responsibility,  will  consider  recent 
Advertising  Major  graduate.  Write 
Ray  Taylor,  Beaver  Valley  Times,  Bea¬ 
ver,  Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  progres¬ 
sive  New  England  Daily  (Established 
in  1799)  in  community  of  16,000.  Write, 
giving  details  of  previous  experience, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Advertising  Manager,  Keene  Evening 
Sentinel.  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 
LARGE  DAILY/SUlfDAY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER.  Metropolitan  New  Jersey, 
offers  excellent  present  and  future 
possibilities  for  experienced  salesman 
(copy,  layout  ability  secondary).  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  bonus  arrangement. 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  2706, 

Editor  ft_  P_iibliaher.  _  _ 

need  advertising  person  with 
promotional  instinct.  Handle  ads  on 
magazine  and  promote  sale  of  books. 
Ad  person  will  be  one  of  top  four 
who  will  benefit  as  business  grows. 
Real  future  if  you  like  to  work.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $100  week.  One  person 
department.  All-Pets  Magazine,  Fond 
du  Lac.  Wisconsin. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  eastern  competitive  small  daily. 
Take  full  charge.  Must  have  thoro 
knowledge  all  departments.  Promote 
news,  circulation  and  advertising.  Suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  find  solutions.  Great  opportunity 
for  large  growth  in  potentially  big 
market.  WRITE  FULLY  WITH  REF¬ 
ERENCES.  Salary  and  percentage 
profits.  Box  2627,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CHIEF  “ACCOUNTANT.^Prefer  ma'ii 
30  to  40  with  newspaper  accounting 
experience.  College  training.  Most 
have  supervisory  ability.  State  pres¬ 
ent  earnings,  starting  salary  required, 
in  brief  first  letter.  Evening  News. 

Port  Angeles,  Washington. _ 

EDITOR— Manager  of  county  weekly 
and  job  shop.  Fine  opportunity  in 
>  — .  .  ,  — .  ..  I  heart  of  Ohio  Valley  expansion.  Chart 

30  H  P.  General  Elwtric  220  volt.  60  Area  3.  Submit  deUils  in  confidence. 
cycle._3  ph^  motor  I  Box  2616.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

26,000 


Stereotype 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14^*  plata 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
13^*  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  ft  Trimmer 
6-(X>LUMN  Hammond  Easy  Kaster 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 


WANTED 

Classified  Ad  Manager 

First-class  plant,  air-  condi¬ 
tioned.  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  Permanent 
position.  Give  full  particulars 
by  letter  to  Cecil  B.  Highland. 
Pres.,  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER,  printing  sales.  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin  county  seat  weekly. 
Agr.,  mfg.,  resort  area.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Live  wire,  well  over  $100. 
weekly.  Immediate  opening.  Write  all 
or  phone:  Waushara  Argus,  Wautoma, 
Wisconsin. 


NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  FRANKLIN  Trim-O-Saw 


MODERN,  progressive  daily  in  Pacific 
Northwest  Vacationland  has  exceptional 
opportunity  for  young,  experienced  ad 
man.  Should  have  college  background 
and  be  able  to  learn  our  system  of 
planned  advertising  programs.  Above 
average  starting  salary  plus  bonus. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2603,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  Ad  Man  on 
live  wire  semi-weekly  newspaper  In 
Western  Oregon.  Better  than  average 
salary  to  right  man.  Must  have  gren- 


CIRCULATION  DAILY,  six 

26“uSED"Du7i'rAluminum  Chases  for  I  evenings  and  Sunday,  nee^  Controller  . 

8  column  12  emt  experienced  in  all  phases  of  cont  control  ^  eral  newspaper  experience.  Job  open 

HALL  Mat  Roller  with  6  H.P.  motor,  i  “"<*  capable  of  agisting  Publisher.  |  July  1.  Express.  Lebanon,  Oregon, 
medium  weight  roller  fop  general  Give  complete  detaib  and  Mlary  ex- 
service.  I  P*'ted.  Box  2723,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Circulation 


aRCULA-nON  MANAGER  needed  by 
daily  Durango  Herald-News  in  grow- 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  curved  plate  ing  Southwestern  Colorado.  Beautiful 
easting  and  finishing  machinery  for  '  place  to  live  with  excellent  opportun- 
21  Vb*  sheet  length,  AC  motor.  Re-  ;  ity.  Young,  vigorous  staff.  Starting 
view-AUas,  Monmouth,  ID.  I  $90  a  week  plus  bonus. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  30,  1956 


OUTSTANDING  SALESMAN 
Top  book  offers  opening  for  trade 
paper  space  salesman  with  plenty  of 
selling  experience  who  is  now  ready 
to  move  up  to  Advertising  Manager. 
Write  Box  2606.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
giving  complete  resume. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  MAN  for  suburban  | 
daily  in  Chicago  area.  Write  full 
details.  Box  2729,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


(HTY  EDITOR,  expertaneod 
Afternoon  daily,  Hayward. 
California  Review. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  on  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  on  one  of  the 
Northwest’s  leading  dailies.  Must  be 
experienced  in  selling,  layout  and  copy 
writing.  Excellent  living,  educational 
and  recreation  facilities,  mild  climate. 
All  year  fishing.  Hunting,  boating, 
skiing.  Airmail  full  details  to  Robert 
G.  Christenson.  Mgr.  Retail  Advertising. 

Register-Guard.  Eugene,  Oregon.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  for  ag¬ 
gressive  suburban  daily  (6000  ABC) 
Chart  Area  6.  Salary  open.  Write 
full  details  Box  2736,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
I  Usher. 

I  Editorial 

I  WANTED  —  General  reporter  capable 
I  of  handling  city  desk  two  shifts  a 
'  week,  on  daily  in  progressive  Southern 
I  city  of  26,000.  $90  to  start.  Write 

;  Box  2638,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  giving 

i  experience,  references. _ 

NEWSPAPER-OWNED  radio  station 
wants  full-time  radio  news  reporter  to 
collect,  edit  and  air  newscasts.  Three- 
man  staff.  Write  fully  to  Box  2611, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  growing  17,000 
'Texas  daily.  Layout,  head-writing  ex- 
Iierience  necessary.  Good  year  around 
working,  living  conditions,  hunting, 
filing.  Contact  Valley  Morning  Star, 

Harlingen,  Texas. _ _ 

PR^RKSIVE.  growing  daily  of 
12.000  in  Chart  Area  2,  within  120 
miles  of  New  York  City,  adding  to 
news  staff,  seeks  young  reporter  to 
cover  rural  trading  area,  handle  cor¬ 
respondents.  write  features  plus 
straight  news.  Must  handle  camera, 
own  ear.  Future  unlimited.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and/or  references.  Box  2647. 
Editor  ft  Pubiisher. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  '  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60- 
$90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 
Illinois 
Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417.  69 
E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CE  6-6670. 
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HELP  WANTED 


NIGHT  EDITOR  to  take  charge  of  1 
newsroom  for  morning  edition  of  two-  ' 
edition  daily.  Paid  Hospital  and  medi¬ 
cal  insurance.  Dry  climate,  nice  pro¬ 
gressive  town.  Good  hunting  and  hsh- 
ing.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 

SUNDAY  DEPARTMENT  of  large 
metropolitan  paper.  Chart  Area  2,  ' 

needs  first  class  feature  writer  who 
can  also  help  occasionally  with  copy 
reading.  Male  or  female,  not  over  32. 
State  all  qualifications,  background  in 
first  letter.  If  possible  submit  ex-  . 
amples  of  feature  work.  Box  2625,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANTED 

Experienced  small  town  newspaper  i 
editor-reporter  and  makeup  man  who  ' 
can  put  his  practical  editorial  know-  i 
how  into  the  editing  of  a  large  cor-  ' 
poration’s  weekly  newspaper  for  em-  ' 
ployees.  1  ' 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  j  I 

F  C  Page 

Sales  &  Office  Personnel  ^ 

1144  East  Market  Street  i  i 

_ Akron,  Ohio _ |  | 

BUREAU  MAN,  metropolitan  paper  ,  < 
needs  man  2-8  years  experience  for  !  • 
nearby  city  bureau.  Large  organiza-  I  | 
tion  offers  solid  advancement  for  man 
wanting  to  get  ahead.  Car,  camera,  .  ' 
necessary.  Extra  pay  for  photos.  ; 
Expenses,  other  benefits.  Chart  Area  , 
2.  Reply  stating  full  background, 
salary  expected,  to  Box  2639,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  Chart  Area  2 
for  exper.enced  woman  writer,  ro- 
IKjrter.  Fast  pace  p.m.  daily,  metro- 
I)olitan  area.  Must  be  good  on  re¬ 
write,  heads,  caption,  makeup,  layout, 
copydesk  procedure.  Car  necessary. 
Box  2685,  Editor  &  Publisher.^  _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  reporter 
or  deskman  on  good  Illinois  daily.  Oiv 
portunity  for  beginner  with  good  quali¬ 
fications  or  someone  with  one-two 
years  experience.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  including  salary  expected.  Box 

2683,  Editor  It  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  to  contact  newspaper  editors  for 
feature  service.  Acquaintance  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  newspaper  editors  is 
essential.  Car  and  traveling  necessary. 
Give  details  of  background  and  present 
salary.  Excellent  future  for  ambitious 
man.  Box  2528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  Conditions.  Box 
2600,  Editor  A  _^bliaher^_ _ _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Experi¬ 
enced  deskman  and  a  rei>orter  with 
some  experience  either  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Reply  air  mail  giving 
background,  references.  Publisher,  The 
Herald.  Rutland,  Vermont _ 

MILWAUKEE  Experienced  corres¬ 
pondent  needed.  Man  or  Woman. 
Features,  trade  reports,  news.  Write 
in  full  to  Managing  Editor,  Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder,  Chestnut  &  66th  Sts., 
Philadelphia  89,  Pennsylvania. _ 

DAILY  WHICH  IS  DOUBUNG  plant 
capacity  needs  young  reporter  with 
some  exiterience  in  all  phases,  es¬ 
pecially  interviewing  bus’ness  execu¬ 
tives.  Top  future  for  willing  work¬ 
man.  Write  managing  editor,  Deseil 
Sun.  Palm  Springs,  California. _ 

EDITOR  to  head  up  news  department 
of  small  aggressive  daily.  Must  be 
able  to  plan  work,  supervise  depart¬ 
ment.  Have  Fairchild  and  TTS.  Man 
must  take  complete  charge  of  news 
department.  Write  full  details  Call- 
Leader,  Elwood,  Indiana. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

Preferably  a  recent  graduate  of  jour¬ 
nalism  school  who  knows  newspaper  | 
copy-reading  and  makeup  techniques ;  I 
familiarity  with  E  ft  P  contents  re¬ 
quired  :  some  exiierience  on  newspa-  | 
|)er :  willing  to  do  any  desk  or  wri-  j 
ting  chore  necessary  in  production  of  ' 
weekly  newsmagazine :  New  York  City.  1 
Give  full  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  2717,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■ 


Editorial 


A  COMPETITIVE 
NEWSPAPER 

In  A  Great  Metropolitan  City  With 
A  Rich  Tradition  needs 

AN  EDITOR 

of  Stature  end  Vigor.  Will  Pay 
$25,000  Plus  a  Substantial  Bonus 
to  Start.  Applicants  Must  Have 
Achievement  Record  as  Chief 
Executive. 

Write  fully.  B«i.\  2722.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN  capable  of  handling  wire,  I 
local  copy  on  small  daily  in  north-  | 
central  Ohio.  Ideal  conditions,  good 
salary  for  right  person.  Write  qualifi-  | 
cations.  Box  2730,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  WOMAN'S  EDITOR, 
capable  writer,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  layouts,  copy-reading,  head  writing. 
Box  2700,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR 
MEDICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Stpon^f  experience  editingTs  rewrite  and 
proof  reading*  Salary  open  depending: 
on  exi»erience.  New  York  City.  Full 
resume.  Box  2721.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 

OUR  PUBLICA'nONS  EDITOR  needs 
a  toi>-flight  ass  slant  from  25  to  36 
and  with  at  least  8  years’  experience. 
This  position  involves  writing  copy, 
directing  layout,  supervising  publica¬ 
tion  and  doing  related  work  on  an 
external  (50.000  circulation),  an  in¬ 
ternal  (3,500  circulation)  and  a  pub¬ 
lication  to  field  sales  engineers  (1,500 
circulation).  The  right  man  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment,  either  in  editorial  work  or  in 
advertising,  publicity  or  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Company  manufactures  heating 
and  air  conditioning  equipment.  Sub-  i 
mit  resume  to  publications  editor,  Mr. 
Wilks  Weber.  Do  not  send  samples 
until  requested.  THE  TRANE  COM¬ 
PANY.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

NEED  man  or  woman  to  write  local 
news  daily.  Eight  Thousand  circulation, 
l>leasant  working  conditions.  Journal¬ 
ism  schooling  helpful.  Send  references, 
all  information  first  letter.  The 
Morning  Times.  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

ONE-MAN  SPORTS  DESK. 

9.300  Connecticut  afternoon  daily  In 
city  of  60,000  wants  combination  edi¬ 
tor-columnist,  to  handle  all  material 
and  page  layout.  Must  be  real  sports 
enthusiast  and  lively  writer.  Write 
Editor,  Meriden  Journal,  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  giving  full  details. _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR  $90.00  per  week 
for  Los  Angeles  suburban  weekly. 
Write  6648  Reseda  Blvd,  Reseda,  Cal- 
ifornia.  West  Valley  Newspaper. 

REPORTER  FOR  FIVE-DAY  AFTER¬ 
NOON,  growing  city  of  20,000 ;  must 
have  some  experience  and  car.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  all  phases.  Write 
complete  details  to  The  News,  Hope- 
well,  Virginia. _ 

REPORTER  for  Large  Weekly  near 
New  York.  Write  or  call  H.  ^rwick. 
Evening  News,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

REPORTER  —  Preferably  man  with 
small  daily  or  weekly  experience  for 
liermanent  position.  Give  full  details. 

I  Elditor,  Journal.  Macomb,  Illinois. 

REPORTER  wanted  for  sports  and 
I  general  assignments.  Prefer  single 
I  man.  Air-conditioned  office.  Good 
I  starting  pay,  paid  vacation,  insurance. 

1  Apply  by  letter  to  W.  J.  Carmichael, 
Webster  City,  Iowa,  Daily  Freeman- 
‘  Journal. 


HELP  WANTED 


See  or  write  Art  Snyder  for  the  top 
editorial  jobs.  Trade  pai>er,  consumer 
magazine.  House  organ,  etc. 

CADILLAC  EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY,  INC. 

220  So.  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WAbash  2-4800 

TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN  with  camera 
know-how  wanted  to  take  over  respon¬ 
sible  iKxst  in  expansion  of  prize  win¬ 
ning  downstate  Illinois  daily.  Rare 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  versatile 
young  man  of  broad  experience  and 
alert  competence.  Liberal  extra  bene¬ 
fits  over  generous  salary,  merit  raises, 
secure  future.  Send  details  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  availability, 
also  samples  of  clippings  and  pix  to 

Box  2726,  Editor  ft  PublUher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  and  newsman,  experi¬ 
enced,  references,  midwestern  college 
town  11,000.  Good  opportunity  com- 
l>etent  man.  Address  ^x  2713,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
small  Virginia  Daily.  Full  charge  of 
woman’s  page.  Want  to  create  ex- 
I  cellent  small  town  coverage  opportun¬ 
ity  for  imaginative  woman  who  wants 
I  to  do  top  notch  job.  Fifty  dollars  to 
I  start,  more  as  progress  indicates.  If 
interested  write  full  details  to  William 
J.  Missett,  Suffolk  News  Herald, 
Suffolk,  Virginia. 

COPYREADER.  fixperienced.  Able  to 
assist  City  Elditor.  Give  age.  refer¬ 
ences,  health,  salary  requirements. 
Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


_ Mechanical _ 

TELETYPE9ETTER  PERFORATOR 
OPERATOR— Good  opportunity  with 
fastest-growing  newspajxer  in  the 
country ;  Chart  Area  2.  New  air-con¬ 
ditioned  plant,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  ;  union,  good  scale ;  nights. 

Box  2487,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journeymen. 
For  expanding  daily  nawsi>aper,  on 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Wages  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Qiart  Area  2. 
Apply  Box  2603,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
COMBINATION  STEREOTYPER  AND 
PRESSMAN  for  tubular  press.  After¬ 
noon  Daily.  40  hour  week.  Two-weeks 
paid  vacation ;  free  life  and  hospital¬ 
ization  insurance.  Contact  W.  E. 
Brock,  The  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar- 

tinsville,  Virginia. _ 

TTS  PERFORATOR  Operator.  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  Minimum  860  lines, 
32.934  scale.  Union.  87%  hours  day 
side.  Permanent  for  competent  opera¬ 
tor.  Give  Background.  Box  2624, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  PRESSMAN  -  STE¬ 
REOTYPER  :  top  wages  —  excellent 
working  conditions.  Non-union.  West 
Valley  Newspapers,  6648  Reseda  Boule¬ 
vard.  Reseda,  California.  Apply  in 
person  or  by  phone  from  ^uthern 
California.  No  collect  calls,  please. 
Dickens  4,  7161. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


PRINTER— foreman  or  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  most 
be  all  around  capable  newspaper 
printer.  Open  shop.  Apply  Box  2504, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2. 
EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  southern  newspaper  must  be 
able  to  handle  and  supervise  men. 
In  applying  give  complete  details 
background  experience.  Position  pays 
liberal  salary  and  other  benefits.  Ap- 
ply  Etox  2701,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED 
BY  DAILY  newspaper.  Union  shop, 
employee  benefits,  87%  hour  week, 
steady  job.  Contact  John  Rausch,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Aurora  Beacon- 

News^^ _ 

OPENINGS  FOR  UNOTYPE  OPER¬ 
ATORS  and  compositors  on  daily  and 
weekly  pai>ers  in  Pennsylvania,  union 
and  open  shop.  Send  application  to 
PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harris- 

burg.  Pa. _ 

"PRESS  -  STEREO  FOREMAN  for 
Alaska — Working  foreman  who  takes 
pride  in  producing  top-quality  work 
with  very  good  equipment.  Must  have 
ability  produce  well-printed  sheet  with 
considerable  color  including  process 
color  photos,  and  work  with  congenial 
four-man  crew  all  working  combina¬ 
tion.  Four-deck,  single  width  Goss  with 
combination  color  top  deck ;  all  rub¬ 
ber  rollers,  very  g(^  shape.  Very 
best  of  stereo  equipment.  If  you  are 
a  top  craftsman  who  enjoys  working 
with  an  efficient  congenial  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  good  salary  write  General 
Manager,  Daily  News  -  Miner,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska,  via  Air  Mail.  Two- 
thirders  or  blacksmiths  please  do  not 
waste  your  time  and  ours.’’ 

_ frag  Lance _ 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
8100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  161  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C..  N.Y. 

Promotion — Public  Relaliont 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

IMMEDIATELY — to  edit  employe  pub¬ 
lication  do  other  creative  communica¬ 
tions  work  for  progressive  company 
employing  2.000  in  ^uthwestem  Ohio 
city  of  40,000  near  two  large  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

Knowledge  of  newsgathering,  writing, 
editing,  layout,  makeup  and  photog¬ 
raphy  necessary.  Must  be  personable 
enough  for  additional  community  re¬ 
lations  activity.  Opportunity  to  pro¬ 
gress  with  expanding  company. 
Contact : 

Dean  K.  Phillips. 

Director  of  Public  Relations, 

The  Gardner  Board  ft  Carton  Co. 

Middletown,  Ohio. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED  ' 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Promotion — Public  Relatione 

Circulation 

PUBLICITY 
REPRESENTATIVE 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 

Two  years  college  plus  newspaper  or 
publicity  ex|ierience  required.  Age  to 
S6.  Write  complete  details  or  apply 
in  person.  Interviewing  hours  Monday 
throuKh  Friday  nine  to  two. 

Employment  Office 
5959  South  Cicero 
Chicago  38,  Illinois 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE  i 

TO  KUN  regional  office  at  Cleveland,  | 
Ohio  for  large  transportation  corpor¬ 
ation.  Must  be  aggressive,  self-reliant. 
Salary  $8800.  Write  Box  2716,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


CUuti/iBd  AdvmrtUing 

MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign  : 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride  ' 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these  I 
are  beneflta  enroilees  from  over  200 
daiiy  papers  report  they've  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In  > 
Ciassifled  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in  . 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
coptrwriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability  and 
greater  Job-happiness,  mail  your  ap¬ 
plication  with  initial  $16  iwyment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Ciassifled  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street. 
Miami  47.  Florida 


Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instmction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Ad  minUtrative 


CAN  YOU  USE  HAN  with  20  years 
actual  experience  as  controller  and 
assistant  to  Business  Manager  on  paper 
90,000  Daily  100,000  Sunday,  familiar 
with  functions  in  all  departments? 
Am  68,  in  Perfect  Health,  no  impedi¬ 
ments,  sober,  clean  successful  record, 
best  references.  Box  2686,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MATURED  .NEWSPAPER  MAN  in- 
terested  in  position  of  managing  good 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Florida. 
Twenty  five  yearn  experience  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news.  Box  2712,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  Publisher— Fkiitorial- 
trained  newspaperman  with  ex|)erience 
all  departments.  Capable  of  taking 
detail  off  publisher's  shoulders.  Now 
employed.  Box  2781,  Fxlitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  well 
versed  in  A.B.C.  records :  economy 
minded:  results  assured:  salary  and 
commission.  Write  Box  2606.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Presently  Employed.  Age  40 

HIGHLY  SPECIAU7.ED  IN 
HOME  DEUVERY 

MUST  BE  COMPETITIVE 
POWERFUL  SALES  DRIVE 

PLAN  AND  EXECUTE 
OWN  PROMOTIONS 

COST-CONSCIOUS  WITH  REVENUE 
PRODUCING  RESULTS 

Resume  on  request. 

Box  2706,  FIditor  A  Publisher 

WEEKLY“pAY  —  FARM  SERVI^ 
Manager.  Wiii  establish  system.  RFD 
end  office,  and  manage.  Know  how, 
able.  References.  Write  Box  2726, 
Fld'tor  A  Publisher. _ 


aRCULATTON  MANAGER  —  Home 
Delivery  Specialist.  Broadest  experi¬ 
ence  every  phase.  41  years  of  age. 
married.  i>erfect  health.  Recent  and 
past  records  of  accomplishment.  Know 
management,  boys.  roadmen,  field 
work  and  do  promotion.  Metropolitan 
and  smaller  paper  experience.  No  pref¬ 
erence  except  best  opportunity.  Write 
Box  2724,  FIditor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Adwertieing 

AD  MANAGER  for  Chart  Area  7. 
University  Graduate,  81,  managed 
weekly-daily.  8  years  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Aggressive.  Confidential. 

Box  2621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Presently  Retail-General  Advertising 
Manager  80,000  circulation  midwest 
daily.  Record  breaking  linage  producer 
— one  of  highest  in  state.  Desire  more 
challenging  opportunity.  Present  salary 
$12,000.  Age  44.  Family.  23  years 
ex(>erience.  Available  September  1. 
Reply  Box  2601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 
proved  sales  ability,  approximately  5 
years  experience  weekly-daily  field. 
Young,  personable,  excellent  appear¬ 
ance.  New  York  area  only.  Box  2623, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Man¬ 
ager,  60,  seeks  new  connection.  Good 
sales  record,  layouts,  raerchand  sing. 
Southeast  preferred.  Box  2629,  FIditor 
A  Publisher. 

A-I  MANAGER-Salesman  with  promo, 
tional  know-how,  imagination  and  abil¬ 
ity.  (Capable,  aggressive  -  resourceful. 
Family  man.  mid-forties.  Box  2619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

READY.  WILLING  and  ABLE! 
Experienced  sales,  layout,  "specials”, 
with  Westchester  weeklies.  OSU  grad, 
23.  family.  Want  job  with  future. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  2,  6,  12.  Peters. 
12  Harmon  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

SALES  PROMOTION,  advertisinif, 
ropywritinir,  17  yeam  experience. 

Tboro  knowledge  of  typesettinir  ma¬ 
chinery  and  newspaper  -  commercial 
printinsr  fields.  New  York  area.  Box 
2718.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections  in  June.  Also  have  joomal- 
ism  juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  69  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  OR  SPORTS 
EDITOR — Solid  newspaper  background, 
presently  located  on  large  Hid  West 
daily.  Box  2419,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 

REPORTER  —  Ten  years  experience. 
Good  worker.  Don't  drink.  Currently 
located  in  Middlewest.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2420,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-RESEARCHER 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  excellent  experience 
with  government,  daily  newspaper  and 
congressional  news  service.  Box  2438, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WHAT  SHALL  DAILY  2,000  and  up 
in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  or  12,  needs 
livewire  executive?  Now  five-year  re- 
porter-deskman  and  business  editor 
earning  $118  eastern  40,000  daily. 
Journalism  graduate,  HA,  28,  married. 
Box  2680,  lUitor  A  Publisher. 

!  BA  A  MA — English  26,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  vet.  wants  daily  reporting 
work  any-where.  Single.  Exiterience 
editing  and  writing  college  and  Army 

Rublications.  Box  2681,  Uitor  A  Pul^ 

_ _ _ 

^TY  HALL,  court  house  reporter  4H 
years.  Also  schools  imlitics  features 
rewrite  camera.  Midwest  daily  now. 
Family.  Box  2614,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I'M  TRAINED  —  NOW  WHAT?  J- 
Grad.  class  of  '66.  City  daily,  college 
weekly.  Public  Relations  experience. 
Own  ear.  Box  2621,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

THEATRE-ARTS-MUSIC.  Chart  Area 
11  or  12.  Can  fill  in  police,  polities, 
features  and  photo.  Experience :  1 

year  general  news.  2  >4  years  New 
York  4A  Agency  ad  contact,  produc¬ 
tion.  28,  married.  1  child,  B^  '61, 
vet.  Box  2646,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  (80)  editor  of  growing  south¬ 
ern  daily  seeks  associate  editorship  or 
editorial  writing  post  on  paper  in  20 
to  80  thousand  circulation  group.  Can 
supply  excellent  references.  Available 
by  August  one.  Experienced  as  re¬ 
porter.  city  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  have  served  as  editor  and  editorial 
writer  for  four  years.  Box  2689,  Editor 

A  Publisher; _  _ 

JOURNEYMAN  reporter-deskman  on 
one  of  Northeast's  leading  a.m.  dailies 
seeks  more  challenging  job  in  chart 
!  areas  1,  2.  Vet,  29,  married.  J- 

'  school.  Box  2618.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— 11  years  In 
.  East,  South,  Mid-West  as  reporter, 
copyreader,  makeup  editor,  news  editor. 
Write  editorials.  Family  man.  Box 

2611,  Editor  A  Publisher._ 

I  ANY  JOB  WEST  COAST  OR  SOUTH 
I  FT.ORIDA  for  weekly  editor,  39,  top 
ranking  J-grad.  Family  man.  Box 

I  2638,  Editor  A  Publisher.^ 

I  COPYREADER.  IS  years'  experience. 

I  Fast,  accurate  and  dependable.  Chart 
Areas  10,  11,  12  preferred.  Box  2616. 

I  Editor^  A_I^blisher; _ _  _ _ 

I  FREE  -  LANCE  reporting,  features. 

I  photos.  Write  Clay  Anderson.  714 

'  Sheridan,  Chicago,  Illinois.  _ 

'  REPORTER  -  COPYREADER  desires 
I  New  England  dally  or  weekly  situ¬ 
ation.  Nine  years  experience,  excellent 
references.  Now  employed  86,000  Ohio 
daily.  Available  August  1.  Box  2628. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

SPORTS.  NEWS  or  desk  editor,  re¬ 
lated  e.xeeutive.  12  years  exnerience. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Now  on  top 
award  paper.  Box  2338,  Ekiitor  A  Pul^ 

lisheiT; _ 

FORMER  Correspondent.  Autralian 
Syndicate  traveling  to  North  Africa. 
Israel,  Flastern  Europe.  Will  undertake 
stringer  or  free  lance  assignments. 
Box  2543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CALIFORNIA  LOCATION  wanted  by 
weekly  editor,  32,  single,  five  years 
experience.  Available  now.  Pbotogra- 
pber,  Fairchild  operator.  Have  car. 
Graphic.  Experience  record  and  refer¬ 
ence  file  at  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  office.  Lyle  G.  Van 
Bussum.  1722  Garfield  Place,  Holly- 
wood  28,  California.  Phone  9-6088. 

]  COMPFITENT  Newspaiter  men  and 
;  women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
I  country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
I  the  only  private  employment  agency 
'  in  the  Flast  with  a  siiecial  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
■  EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 

I  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN,  WIFE,  leaving  service  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Man,  editor  of  top-rated  Army 
newspaper  1  year.  B.  S.  degree  in  Print- 
ing  and  Publishing.  Wife.  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  writing,  editing  woman’s  pages. 
I  B.  A.  degree  in  Journalism.  Both  wish 
to  work  on  or  manage  small  weekly. 
Chart  Areas  3,  4.  5,  6.  Box  2719, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


COPYREADER  JOB  WANTED  IN 
California  or  Florida.  Twelve  years’ 
experience  copyreader.  re-write.  Single. 
32,  sober,  loyal.  Experience  top  New 
York,  southern  papers.  Now  on  me¬ 
dium-sized  southern  daily.  Box  2708, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SCIENCE  EDITOR  or  Reporter.  Han 
with  broad  scientific  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  would  like  a  position  doing 
science  editing  or  reporting.  Box  2704. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _  _ 

SI»ORTS  EDITOR,  writer,  29,  six 
years  exi>erience.  college,  veteran,  fam- 
ily.  Box  ^710.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence,  live  copy  and  makeup.  J-grad, 
23,  Vet.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
2703,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VETERAN  reporter-desk  man  wants 
desk  job  on  New  England  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  beats,  features,  wire, 
layout.  College.  88.  married.  Six  years 
experience.  Box  2702,  Editor  A  Pub- 
,  lisher.  _ _ _ 

VETERAN  with  editing-reporting  ex- 
j  perience  and  two  degrees  seeks  report- 
:  ing  spot  on  medium-sised  daily.  Chart 
Area  2,  6.  Box  2728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


TELETYPESETTER  Operator.  8  years 
'  experience,  fast  and  accurate.  Go 
I  anywhere.  Box  2620,  Editor  A  Pub- 
;  lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  years  of  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
more  efficient  methods  and  cost  con¬ 
trol  approaches.  Would  prefer  em¬ 
ployment  on  west  coast.  Box  2707, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veteran, 
married.  18  years  Photography.  10  on 
newspapers,  all  phases  black  A  white 
and  color.  Wish  to  relocate  with  Pic¬ 
ture  conscious  newspaper.  Box  2709. 
j  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^  Promotion — Public  Relationi 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  publisher  weekly 
new8K>apers :  editor,  Sunday  newspaper ; 
promotions  manager,  daily :  16  years 
experience :  age  86,  family,  seeks  prxv 
motions-publlc  relations  position  for 
newspaper,  TV.radio  or  commerial  firm. 
Available  July  1.  Box  2620.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  WRITER 
NEW  YORK  TIMFS  Magazine  and 
Sunday  sections  featured  more  than  a 
dozen  of  my  articles.  Skilled  In  news¬ 
paper  reporting — trade  journal  writing, 
editing,  production — creating  prize  an¬ 
nual  reports,  booklets,  rsleases  as 
public  relations  writer.  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Age:  85.  Box  2588, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


SOLID  Background  Ad  contact.  Pro¬ 
duction,  New  York  City  4A  Agency. 
Also  news  reporting.  Still  and  Motion 
)  Picture  experience.  Selling  homo  to 
relocate  Chart  Area  11  or  18.  28, 

married,  1  child,  Fix-Army  officer,  BSJ 
I  '51.  Box  2545,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  AGRICULTURAL 
WRITER 

Three  years  agricultural  reporting 
.  .  .  two  years  Public  Relations  .  .  . 
currently  editor  of  a  national  farm 
paper  .  .  .  owner  of  a  to|>-producing 
livestock  farm. 

This  gives  me  the  background. 

And,  I  have  the  ability  to  do  a  top 
writing  or  promoting  job  for  you. 

Readable  writer,  personable,  good 
cameraman.  Vet.  28.  BSJ  (Ag). 
married. 

Box  2711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

July  9-12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  23rd  annual  convention, 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

July  12-14— North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  meeting. 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  12-14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  74th  annual  work-and- 
play  convention.  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

July  16-20 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 

July  19-21 — Alabama  Press  Association,  85th  annual  Summer 
convention.  Battle  House  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Aug.  5-7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  and  inspection  tour  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
Clarkson  College,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Aug.  13-18 — Democratic  National  Convention,  Chicago. 

Aug.  20-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  Summer 
meeting,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Aug.  20-25 — Republican  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept.  10-14— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  14-16— Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Pall  conference.  Mead  Hotel, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  16-18^ — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  N.Y. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors’  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union.  36th  convention.  Municipal  Auditorium,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sept.  26— Canadian  Press,  directors'  Fall  meeting,  MacDonald 
Hotel,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sept.  27-28 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  29-30—111  inois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Wolford,  Danville,  III. 


Youth  Court 

(Continued  from  paf/e  15) 

“We  have  been  assured  by 
the  District  Attorney’s  spokes¬ 
man  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  procedure  which 
affects  newspapers,  but  we  are 
skeptical. 

“Proponents  of  the  measure 
In  urging  passage  said  it  wa.s 
designed  to  shield  from  publi¬ 
city  lawbreakers  under  21.  In 
removing  the  fear  of  publicity 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime  we 
think  the  Legislature  took  a 
step  backward  that  will  lead 
to  less,  rather  than  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  law.” 

Hits  ‘Protective  Covering’ 

Strongly  opposed  to  the  act 
is  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  who  said: 

“We  should  draw  the  line  on 
this  protective  covering  some¬ 
where,  and  somewhere  is  long 
before  18,  19  and  21.  Further¬ 
more,  the  law  is  a  horrible 
podge,  and  it  is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  it  will  ever  go  into 
effect  in  its  present  form.” 

The  editors’  chief  spokesman, 
Mr.  Sunde,  produced  a  clipping 
from  the  June  22  issue  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  head¬ 
lined  “SENTENCE  8  TEEN 
HOODS  FOR  KNIFING  IN 
SUBWAY”.  The  story  gave 
names  and  ages  of  hoodlums  16 
to  18  arrested  for  attacking  a 
subway  conductor.  Mr.  Sunde 
had  typed  on  the  .'side  that 
after  Jan.  31,  lO.*!?  such  stories 
could  not  be  published.  It  ended 
with  the  assertion  “the  citizen¬ 
ry  would  be  left  to  believe  the 
attackers  had  escaped.” 

“I  think  the  law  by  throwing 
this  cloak  of  protection  over 
young  law  breakers,  many  of 
whom  are  adults  in  all  but  the 
legal  sense,  will  encourage 
crime”,  Mr.  Sunde  said.  “Youth¬ 
ful  thugs,  on  parole  or  proba¬ 
tion,  would  too  often  be  em¬ 
boldened  to  return  to  crime. 
Our  present  juvenile  records 
provide  ample  proof  of  this. 
Extend  protection  to  the  18-21 
age  brackets  and  one  hesitates 
to  contemplate  the  full  possi¬ 
bilities.” 

Mr.  Sunde  also  pointed  out 
that  18-year-olds  could  get  a 
drink  in  New  York  State.  They 
can  also  get  an  automobile 
drivers’  license. 

Author  of  I.,aw  Speaks 

An  opposite  view  was  taken 
by  Mrs,  Mary  Conway  Kohler, 
special  consultant  on  youth  and 
family  matters  for  the  Tempo¬ 
rary  Commission  on  the  Courts. 


Mrs.  Kohler,  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  past  three  years,  is 
generally  credited  with  being 
the  act’s  chief  author.  For  15 
years  she  served  as  referee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Juvenile 
Court. 

“There  will  be  a  lessening  of 
news  of  youth  crime  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  act,  we  agree,”  Mrs. 
Kohler  said.  “There  is  nothing 
in  the  act  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  gag  on  the  press 
for  the  youth  who  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  a  criminal.  How¬ 
ever  we  do  believe  that  news¬ 
paper  editors  should  view  it  as 
an  extension  of  the  long  tra¬ 
dition  of  their  craft  here  and 
elsewhere  to  protect  those  who 
innocently  get  into  trouble, 
those  who  can  be  helped  and 
reformed  if  not  held  up  to  pub¬ 
lic  scorn.  The  idea  behind  the 
act  is  to  reduce  crime  and  we 
sincerely  believe  it  will.” 

John  Kane,  special  consultant 
of  the  Commission,  in  a  letter 
June  12  to  Emmet  N.  O’Brien 
of  the  Gannett  News  Service, 
Albany,  pictured  two  young 
boys,  one  a  real  hoodlum  who 
has  had  his  chance  and  proved 
incorrigible;  the  other  an  “up 
to-now  unblemished  but  kind  of 
dumb  teen-ager  who  might  be 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  first 
in  some  amazement”  when  the 
first  “is  found  in  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  with  a  loaded  .45 
in  the  face  of  the  cashier.” 

Press  Participation  Asked 

“Our  hope  is,”  Mr,  Kane 
wrote,  “that  until  the  judge 
has  the  opportunity  to  sort  out 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  on 
this  kind  of  thing,  everybody 
would  hold  fire  on  publishing 
names. 

“The  essence  of  the  act  in 
connection  with  this  kind  of 
confidentiality  is  this:  What 
does  it  profit  the  State  of  New 
York  to  add  the  name  of  the 
16-year-old  described  above  to 
the  published  list  of  public  ene¬ 
mies?  If  he’s  a  good  kid  at 
heart,  it’s  bound  to  hurt  him 
throughout  the  future.  If  he’s 
got  a  touch  of  larceny  in  his 
soul  which  hasn’t  bloomed  up 
until  now,  it  might  send  him 
on  eventually  to  join  the  al¬ 
ready  heavy  pri.son  population 
instead  of  doing  some  useful 
chores  as  a  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety-at-large. 

“Only  the  judge,  we  feel,  can 
make  the  decision  as  to  which 
way  it  should  be.  And  we  have 
complete  faith  in  the  judges  to 
make  the  best  possible  deci¬ 
sions,  after  reviewing  the  facts 
prior  to  trial,  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  suspect  and  of  so¬ 
ciety. 


“Finally,  let  me  say  that  the 
Commission  recommendation, 
contained  in  the  law,  that  there 
be  an  Advisory  Committee  of 
laymen  for  each  Youth  Court, 
is  intended  to  help  the  press, 
public  and  bench  in  working 
out  just  this  kind  of  problem. 
We  feel  that  the  press  might 
well  be  represented  on  each  of 
these  committees,  in  order  to 
aid  in  .setting  up  a  system 
which  we  are  frank — and  proud 
— to  say  is  pioneering. 

“It’s  never  been  tried  before. 
The  reason  the  commission 
wants  it  tried  is  because  many 
other  things  have  been  tried 
and  the  rate  of  youthful  crime 
in  New  York  continues  to  climb. 


This  law  has  one  single  objec¬ 
tive:  to  reduce  that  rising  rate. 

“If  the  press,  by  actively  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  work  of  the  court 
through  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tees,  can  help  create  a  system 
of  workable  press  ground  rules 
in  each  local  court,  this  would 
be  pioneering,  too. 

“This  whole  problem  of  legal 
procedure  versus  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
touchiest  we  have  in  our  g^ener- 
ation.  I  feel  that  this  particular 
law  provides  an  opportunity  for 
both  bench  and  city  desk  in 
New  York  to  create  a  system 
of  cooperation  which  would  be 
practical  and  satisfactory  to 
both  sides  ...” 
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